PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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Wealth without Health is like Honey without Sweetness !—scrisc. 


How true it is that only those who have lost health can appreciate ite value. The true secret of the preservation of hewlt 
is the instant recognition of any symptom of its failure and the adoption of prompt rein xlial measures. It is generally 
admitted that a disordered stomach opens the door to the attacks of many diseases, and therctore no etfurt should be sparca to 
keep the stomach in order, To this end, and for this specific purpose, 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


was originally designed, and an experience of sixty years has proved i — success. Your doctor will tell you, your nurse 
will tell you, persons in every walk in life will tell you TU HAVE WITH YOU. It relieves and removes the lassitude 
resulting from exposure to sun-heat and hot winds. it is a perfect A, to mothers of families, as children easily take it ar . 
ask for more. It is astrictly Pharmaceutical preparation, mild but searching, which steadily and surely restores the affect: 
o ans to — vigour. No greater fallacy can exist than the supposition that what may be called “ hervie treatment ” 

enefic ial! It is not the medi — which moves the bowels most abruptly or frequently whic h is beneficial, but that which, 
like LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE,” almost imperceptibly attacks the cause of the trouvle, and persistenuy follows 
it up until it is eradicated from the system! 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


Has received from the Eminent Members of the Profession, whose endorsements are 
subjoined, a volume of testimony such as no similar preparation can adduce, and 
which warrants those suffering fron from Stomachic Ailments" in _using it as a corrective. 





AS A CURE FOR SEA-SICKNESS. SUE. UGE 


“Sir Henry Storks and the Secretary to the Commission on Jamaican affairs (Mr. Rundell) were passengers with us. T 
never saw anyone suffer so much from sea-sickness as the latter; and when the doctor had ineffectually tried a his remedies 
my wife gave him some of Lamploush’s Pyretic sali 12, whic ch cured him in a couple of « lays. "—THOS, D. TATE 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 

Dr. TURLEY affirms that, in the worst case of scarlet and Dr. SPARKS (late Government Medical Ins spector of Emi- 
typhus fever, he has found it, in his experience and family, grants from the Port of London) writes ve great 
to act us a specific, no other medicine being given. vieasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficiency 

r. TURLEY again writes: “ [ may truly say that L have had in the treatment of many of the ordinery and chrome 
forty cases of choleraic diarrhea, and required only your forms of gastric complaints and other forms of febrile 
admirable preparation for tue successful treatment of dyspepsia 
every one of them ] GULHRIE, Army Medieal Director, became 

WM. STEVENS. Es ., M.D., 1.0.1... &., in his work on West tlvocate for its use in various diseases 
Indian Fevers, says that * Whenever the saline treatment Pyretic Saline direct from the 
8 ow the otherwise fatal fevers are deprived of their ind tamily use 

ALEX. MILNE: “In searching for the best combination 

THOM AS ‘CARR JACKSON, Esq., F.R.C.S., and Surgeon to of salines, we alighted on that of Mr. Lamploagh. Its 
the Great Northern Hospital, London: * [have no hesita- | utility as a remedy in fevers and as a cooling drink in 
tion in recommending the compound of Mr. L amplough’s tiiseases of children, such as searlet fever, mensles, &., 
Pyretic Saline. Lam in the hatit of prescribing it largely.” has been testified to by the leading members of the pro 

ly. J. W. DOWSING: “ [used it in the treatment of 42 cases | fr ™. LT pres ribe it also to my patients frequently.’ 
of yellow fever, and am happy to state I never lost a a LSON writes: “We all know how much rubbish is put 
sinule case wo the meorket in imitation of it 


PROTECTS. 

) WRIGHT'S = 

Dorit Cough-use fon 
They at once check the Cough PRO mares SMALL POX &c. 

and remove the cause, ACTION OF C 0) A Le A Luxus xu at 
The Unrivalled, THE SKIN INVALUABLE~ 
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THE ONLY TRUE ANTISE ond 
SIAP BRITISH MEDICAL pane 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 


Sold everywhere, Tins 134d, cach. "DISEASES. : ~ ma 


eating’s Jozenges S TABLETS | iS 0 H 

















RECOMMENDED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 





HIGHEST QUALITY . 
Applications respecting ADVERTISE: 

TURKISH TOWELS MENTS in THIS MAGAZINE 
And Similar Goods, 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel, RATCLIFFE, DUNBAR & CO. 


‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 


‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 1, Lombard Court, E.C., 
‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 
The ‘ sh Goods enumerated here are a "0 
lute ae oe howeehonde they a : Tenure <= who have acted as Agents for 
7 ae ont « = - = — at nie es | — reach TEMPLE 
vol e sure to bu. 1e sinan’ Branc ( 
imitations. ‘The Geen oe made o — BAR for over 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester 


And sold by all. Higi= lass Drapers and Upholsterey . T H | RTY- Fl VE Y EA R S. 


TO BE MADE TO 




















Cemple Bar Advertiser. Dre, 1000 


Communications resrecting ‘Advertisements to be addressed to RATCLIFFE, DUNBAR & Co.. 1 Lombard Court,E. G. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 








BENCER’S FOOD is not only 
highly nutritious, but is 


FOO D most easily digested, and 
FOR is so delicious that it is 
| N C A NTS enjoyed by the youngest 
5 Infant or the most delicate 
INVALIDS and the AGED. Invalid. 


DELICIOUS, NUCRITIVE and DIGESTIBLE. 
BENGER’S FOOD IS SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 














WHY WINTER’S WANT 


CALLS FOR 


WINTER’S WORK 


ON THE PART OF THE 


SI, GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


Because for Forty years past the Sickly and Destitute, the 
Hungry and Helpless, have in large numbers sought and 
received our aid. 


Because to so many of the Deserving Poor, Winter and Want 
come hand-in-hand. 
Unrelieved, their sufferings are piteous. 
We seek to distribute Food, Firing, Blankets, Clothing, and 
Christmas Dinners. 
Your Financial support earnestly solicited. 
Treasurer—F, A. BEVAN, Esgq,, D.L., J.P., 


54, LOMBARD STREET, E.C, 


Superintendent—WILLIAM WHEATLEY, 


4, AMPTON STREET, REGENT SQUARE, W.C. 


Cheques and Postal Orders may be crossed “BARCLAY & CO. Limited.” 


Gold Medals. Paris, 1878 :1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
reatest Durability, are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 
B 
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fucky Cakes S| ELECTRIC BANQUET 
THE PARKER 


S\ROUNTAIN'PEN}as| LAMPS. 


INTERESTING GUARANTEE 


















No modern banquet table 
is complete without these. 
The electric light sheds a 
soft glow through the 
transparent leaves of the 
flower. They can be 
moved from place to 
place to harmonise with 
and enhance the effect of 
other decorations. Lift as 
easily as a candlestick. 
No wires, no chemicals, 
no danger. Silver-plated 
candles, with beautiful 
transparent roses, lilies, or 
tulips. No. 1, 38/6; 


Write to-day, as the offer will shortly be with-¥ 
INO ||@vawn.— Lucky, Curve feeds ink Perfectly | 
| 7 ‘"WSpring kk does away with screw. ‘Can't 
OLD Bleak ””Cap is warranted one year. Pens to suit 


FASHIORED)| e hand. 8/6, 10/6 upwards. Specia/, 6/6; 
||NOZZLE Euchid, 5/-; Gravity Stylo, 3/6 Interesting Book- AGE) 
° 


FECT |ilet, Guarantee, and name of nearest dealer /ree. 


</PARKER PEN CO,, 195, Oxford St.. London. Re 
33 = x 
mw 3 
; YU Ye i THE 
NOVELTY 











OF THE a 2, pak — post 
paid on receipt of price, 
@ & SEASON Extra batteries, 2/- k 3/-. 


A new battery can be 
slipped in in a minute; 
no trouble adjusting 
wires, etc. 


Catalogues of various 
\ styles, also of the 

x: :.** Ever Ready ”’ Elec- 
gy tric Torch, ree by post 
to any address, 


Te BRITISH MUTOSCOPE and 
CAUTION! See 


TOM SMITH’S BIOGRAPH CO., Ltd., 


Wame on every Box. 18 & 19, Great Windmill St., London, W. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter—Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 
Patron; HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


APP EA. Xs. 

HE Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution earnestly appeal 
to the British Public for funds to enable them to maintain their 286 Life- 
boats now on the Coast and their Crews in the most perfect state of 
etticiency. This can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. 
The Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 
the purpose. The Committee are confident that in their endeavour to provide 
the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly hazard their lives in order that they may 
save others, with the best possible means for carrying on their great work, they 
will meet with the entire approval of the people of this, the greatest maritime 
country in the world, and that their appeal will not be made in vain ; so that the 
scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the Nation has 

always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 
The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 501 lives by the Life-boats in 1899, and 
of 108 lives by fishing aud other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, for the 
saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 1899, being 609. ‘Total of lives saved, for 


which rewards have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 31st 
December, 1899, 42,288. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Charles 
Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.4 by the Bankers of the 
Institution, Messrs. Coutts & Co,, 59, Strand ; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; 
and by all the Life-boat Branches. 
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“Temple Bar” Reference Table of Contents for 1900 


Volume 100 of TempLe Bar (bound in cloth, price 3s.) contains an Index of titles of all articles 
that have appeared én the Magazine between 1860 and 1893. 





ARTICLE, No MonTE. Year, VoL. Pace 
A Ballade from Lake ae co 0s ce 0s 0s 00 ee 472 March, 1900 119 382 
A Batch of Famous Love-Le oe ce se 0 ce 478 September, 1900 21 65 


A Calculating = Philosopher” “(Babbag e).. i. 0b 28. as 

A City of the Devil (Montpellier-le- Vieux’ oo so 2 471 February, 1900 19 199 
A Court Beauty (The Duchess of Richmond) .. 478 September, 1900 21 i111 
Addison—See“ Other Indiscretions and the Browning Letters.” 

A Friend of Master appeanene ' oe we a a oe a ee 478 September, 1900 21 43 


470 January, 1900 19 =27 





A Glass of Fashion .. 2. 22 0c co oc cc ce 2 0 471 February, 1900 119 188 
A Hill-top Funeral... .. .. .. ae ae ee 475 rT pond itd = 
473 A 190! 
A Mem Sahib in Plague-stricken ee — ‘ § = ey 1900 190 64 
American Shrine, An (St. Augustine) .. .. .. o. «- 472 March, 1900 119 338 
Anatole France, M. oe 472 March, 1900 119 363 
An Indian Famine Relief Camp Twenty Years Ago .. oe 477 August, 1900 120 573 
A Point of View .. oe 481 December, 1900 21 608 
A Radical Lady of the Last Generation (Mrs. Grote) oe 481 December, 1900 Q1 527 
A Spinster of the oem s Century a os Se ee ke 475 June, 1900 90 267 
A Supper at the “‘ Cheshire Cheese ” ‘~~. oe on ee 475 June, 1900 90 238 
A a Philosopher (Maimon) bk te te os 476 July, 1900 90 413 
ry 4. arriage -— a os 66 Se Ce ow o: 60 4 473 April. 1900 19 504 
A Village Sketch .. .. ae a ae ae ae ae 472 arch, 1900 19 375 


A West Country Maid .. 
A Woman’s Tour in the Selukwe: Gola District 


. 481 December, 1900 21 562 
Babbage, Charles—See ‘‘ A y wees Prep. * 


470 January, 1900 119. 73 





Ballade from Lake Léman, A .. 4. os ee - 472 March, 1900 §=6. 119 382 
Barnacloch Branch, The .. a ae ae ee ee 413 April, 1900 119 554 
Batch of Famous Love-Letters,A i. .. .- ss ss ce 478 September, 1900 121 65 


Bath Comedy, The.* By EGERTON and AGNES CASTLE .. 


472 March, 1900 1 
Beckford, William . ee 475 June, 1900 120 = 182 
Beresford Dale—See “ On the Banks of the Dove.” 
Blackthorn Winter.. .. 481 
Bombay—See “ A Mem Sahib in Plague-stricken ‘Bombay. » 
Boswell—See “‘ Dr. Johnson as Lover and Husband.” 
Browning—See “Other Indiscretions and the Browning 
Letters,” also “ Strafford’s Friend—Lucy, Countess of 
Carlisle.” 
Burns—See ‘‘ A Batch of Famous Love Letters.” 
Byron—See “ Poets at Variance,” also “‘ A Batch of Famous 
Love Letters.” 
Calculating ‘* Philosopher,” A (Babbage) 
Calverley, Charles Stuart—See ‘‘ Parodies.” 
Camorra, The—See ‘‘Sketches in Naples.’”” 
Campaign (The Seven Years’ War)—See “‘ Comedies of a 
Campaign.” 
Canadian Lakes—See “ La Mer Douce.” 
Carlisle, Lucy, Countess of—See ‘ on~eens Friend.” 


470 January, 1900 119 137 
a February, 1900 119 280 


December, 1900 121 555 


a ae es 470 January, 1900 119 27 


i Cecil Rhodes and the Governor .. .. .. «. oe «8 « 477 August, 1900 120 526 
! Ceulen, Van—See “ Squaring the Circle.” 
Charles I.—See “ Sir Anthony Van Dyck.” 
Charteris Episode, The .. . - «ow 481 December, 1900 12] 544 
Circle, The—See “ Squaring the Circle. ‘” 
| City of the Devil, A Csonneetiens e-ViewX) .. ee ve oe 471 February, 1900 119 199 
Climate—See “ Blackthorn inter.” , 
jo Comedies of a Campaign oe 473 April, 1900 «=: 119 = 560 
Condé—See “St Evremond and the Duchess Mazarin.” 
f 473 April, 1900 119 465 
’ 474 May, 1900 §=6.120 1 
se i; d 3 
r Corban. By CONSTANCE SMITH .. .. «6 oo oe oe rr saly. — 1% = 
417 August, 1900 120 530 
e 478 September, 1900 12] 124 
y Counsellor O’Connell .. ae 47¢ July, 1900 §=—- 120s 3311 
Court Beauty, A (The Duchess of Richmond) a we on 478 September, 1900 12] 111 
y Cromwell—See “ Milton as seen in his Sonne 
e Cunard, Sir Samuel—See “The Real ‘ Diana of the 
Crossways.’” 
e Cc unninghame, Allan—See “Songs ot the Sea.” 
Davy, Sir Humphry—See “ A (¢ serait reerig gl b 
a8 Debt We Owe to France, The .. © ce 06 es 473 April, 1900 119 492 
De Guérin, Eugénie .. 473 April, 1900 §=6119 576 
Diana of the Crossways - “See “The Real ‘Diana of the 
ad Crossways’” . a oe oe we 420 November, 1900 12] 391 
he Dibdin, Charles —See “ Songs of the Sea.” 
or Disraeli—See ‘ The Sultan of Lansdown Tower.” 
' ove, Om Ghe Mamke of the 2. 1. 2. cc 20 00 0 oe 470 January, 1900 119 121 
st fi Dr. Donne .. bh ee wh Ge 48 oO 481 December, 1900 12] 614 
) * Commenced in the December, 1899, Number. 
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Dr. Johnson as Lover and Husband... .. .. «+ «+ os 417 August 
Dryden—See “ Poets at Variance.” 
Duchess Mazarin, The—See “St. pene and the 
Duchess Mazarin.” 
Eastdale Ghost, The. . oo + 4380 November, 
Eighteenth Century, ‘A Spinster of the.. <. 7) 475 June, 
a in Barracks. EGERTON CASTLE .. 474 May, 
Escapades of a Drummer- oe The .. 470 January, 
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Ezra ae. Poet.. .. 472 March, 
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Father McVeagh 480 November, 
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470 January, 
471 February, 
472 March, 
Flower of the Flock, The. By W. E. Norris i 
475 June, 
476 July, 
477 August, 
478 September, 
Foes in Law. By RHopA BROUGHTON .. po en 
481 December, 
Frapvce—See “‘ The Debt we owe to France.” 
France, Anatole a he a i on ee 40 472 March, 
“Frau Mathilde,’’ Heine’s 476 July, 
Friend of Master Francis, A ba 478 September, 
From the Persian . ; 473 April, 
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Johnson, Dr.—See “ Sheridan’s Brother.” 
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Kneller—See “ Pope as a Painter.” 
Lake Léman—See “ A — from Lake Léman.” 
La Mer Douce .. 473 September, 
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foes in Law. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 





“God be with you; let us meet as little as we can!” 





Cuapter XVIII. 


genes times during the next day Lettice finds herself 
wondering whether Gabriel must not wish that he had not 
an arm at all, either literal or figurative, so incessant and universal 
are his family’s claims upon it. His father’s late influenza has 
apparently hung that unlucky gentleman as a continuous orna- 
ment upon it. Whenever Sybil is not grabbing it to force its 
owner's attention as umpire to some clamorous dispute, Louis is 
laying a timorously ireful hand upon it in protest against the 
unspeakable humiliations to which his sisters subject him. 
Marie’s decided hooking of her own into it disposes of all other 
claimants except her father; and they acquiesce—not quietly, 
for they never can do anything quietly, but as in the inevitable, 
such as bills, bruises, torn clothes—in her superior claims. 

It is his one holiday—the Easter Monday which releases him 
from his stool and his ledger, and Miss Trent divines how deep 
must be his longing to spend every minute of it out-of-doors in 
the large rapture of enjoyment that the common air, the common 
sights of the country, breed in the city pent. Yet there is not 
a sign of disappointment in look or voice when he finds that he is 
to spend the whole of it inside the Rachel Hall—a name now 
sunk, to Lettice’s mixed indignation and relief, in that of “the 
Theatre.” 

The day of “the Performance” is alarmingly near, considering 
the state of forwardness of the preparations—a condition of 
things unavoidable until the arrival of the actors. Now that 
they are here the justice of Marie’s fiat, that the whole day and 
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every day shall be spent in rehearsing, is not disputed. Though 
the sun is sending through windows and doors invitations worthy 
of Italy, such a sharp eye is kept upon stragglers that not one 
defaulter has to be accounted for when the final scene reaches 
the end of its first rehearsal—hopeless as first rehearsals always 
are. 

Gabriel has never attempted to straggle. Through the long 
day he has coached, and prompted, and criticized ; quelled Muriel’s 
giggling attempts at gag, and quenched Sybil’s horse-play. His 
behaviour through the petty trials of the day gives a spectator, 
sitting on a reversed box half-way down the hall, a glimpse, as 
through a wall-chink, into what his life has been. That spectator 
is surprised to find herself there. 

“You are not coming?” Gabriel has asked her, when the 
general tohu-bohw of the morning’s setting off has given him a 
moment's freedom from his family, glancing at the hopeless 
indoorness of her hatless head. She shakes it. 

“You do not know the history of the Rachel Hall—of what is 
now called the Theatre?” 

“No. Is it anything disagreeable?” 

In his tone there is a touch of patient expectation of annoyance, 
and she feels ashamed of having unnecessarily raked up her 
grievance to prick him with. Yet she says, “ You had better ask 
Marie,” and he leaves her. 

Her seat on the reversed box later in the day is Miss Trent’s 
amende. 

Mrs. Taylor has a box too—a box which she is continually 
shifting to different distances from the stage, having been seized 
upon—a most willing capture—by Marie, and deputed the task 
of judging of the audibility or non-audibility of the performers 
in different parts of the house. She is able to give a most 
satisfactory report; and, indeed, the not being easily heard is 
a weakness that can never have been attributed to the Kergouet 
ladies. 

To save time, it has been decided that there shall be no return 
to the house for luncheon or tea, but that both shall be eaten and 
drunk on the stage. The contrary endeavours of the excellent 
servants to make both repasts as orderly and regular, and of the 
mistress to make them as scrambling as possible, result in the 
latter’s attaining success enough to enable her to say, looking 
round on her relatives with a happy moist eye, and pledging 
them in claret perversely drunk out of a champagne-glass, 
“This is almost like old times!” 

Sentimental reminiscence, however, is not allowed to interfere 
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with the business of the day, and by the time that Lettice rather 
shamefacedly enters they are all hard at it again. She sits down 
inoffensively on her box, rather to one side, near a door, so that 
she is the first object on which Mr. Chevening’s eyes light when 
he enters with the haste of one who has cut some other occupa- 
tion short to secure his being in time. 

“You here?” he exclaims in a key the delight of which—and, 
of course, there must be delight—is a little obscured by surprise. 
“ This 7s unexpected !” 

Her answer is a bald “ Yes,” and he goes on. 

“I thought that you were determined not to hear me till the 
Day!” 

His taking for granted—a natural enough inference—that his 
own share in the show is the one loadstone that could have over- 
come her aversion from entering the desecrated memorial to her 
mother throws upon her beam-ends a person who is guiltily 
conscious of a memory from which “Ay, Mate!” had for the 
time been completely sponged off. Her reply is thus not quite 
ingenuous. 

“You see, I have altered my mind.” 

Still he shows no great elation. “I dare say”—there is a 
slight wrinkle between his brows—“ that you thought—that it 
struck you as possible that you might make some suggestions— 
some criticisms; but in a case of this kind one has one’s own 
conception, and one must stick to it.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T have had a good deal to bear already in that way from a 
A motion of his head indicates Marie, who, having now utilized 
Mrs. Taylor to represent the leading gentleman, who is not to 
arrive until the night before the play, is hanging on the vicaress’ 
neck, noisily sobbing, “ You are—you ever will be my own darling 
Reggy!” “She always thinks herself qualified to teach anybody 
anything; but I have taken a very firm line with her. I have 
said, ‘ Hither I do it in my own way, or I do not do it at all.’” 

“ And that threat always brings her round ?” 

Against her inclination, there is something coldly rallying in 
her tone. 

“You know under what pressure I undertook it,” he says, 
drawing himself up, “and how intensely I have always disliked 
it, and—her.” 

In rather ludicrous comment on this statement comes Marie’s 
intimate shout from the stage. 

“Randal! Randal!” 

It causes her brother, who is standing, as he has been for hours, 
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facing the performers with book in hand, reproving, rebuking, 
exhorting, to look round just in time to catch the expression of 
disgust with which Mrs, Trent’s liberal employment of her fiancé’s 
Christian name always paints Lettice’s face. The fiancé himself 
misses it, having with praiseworthy self-conquest sprung to obey 
a hest which on his own showing is hateful to him. 

There ensues a little burst of jackdaw chatter, which gives 
Gabriel his opportunity. 

“She did not mean any harm,” he says, joining Miss Trent, 
and speaking unnecessarily low considering the «gis of clamour 
that protects him. ‘She always calls everybody by their Chris- 
tian name, and, you know, he will be her brother-in-law.” 

If the girl starts she at least has the probity not to deny the 
accuracy of the hit. 

“Have I given you the right to read my thoughts ?” she asks 
haughtily. Then, with an abrupt change of key, “ Of course she 
has every right to call him Randal. As you say, he will be her 
brother-in-law.” 

The last words sound as if they had been said through set teeth. 

The departure of Gabriel to his stony-hearted bank has, owing 
to the one hundred and thirty miles which part Trent from 
London, to take place in the small hours of the morning, and 
to those who know the Kergouet family it is needless to say that 
so admirable an opportunity for an all-night sitting is greedily 
seized upon. Only the authority of the brother, of whom they are 
so flatteringly eager to see the last, succeeds in driving Louis and 
Frank to bed soon after midnight. 

It is still later before Chevening, with rather lay invectives 
against his landlady and his latchkeylessness, reluctantly retires. 
It seems to Lettice that he is anxious to see her off to bed before 
he does so. 

“You have had enough of this, I should think? You will not 
stay up any longer?” 

She detects a strain of suspiciousness in the question, and 
answers perversely : 

“I do not know about that. I do not feel at all sleepy.” 

“You will be rather de trop,” he says, evidently inclined to be 
ruffed. “You are not expected to be included in the ‘send 
off?!” 

“No?” 

She is conscious of being exasperating with her cavalier 
monosyllable and her tapping foot; but he has never yet been 
punished for his two-days’-old outrage, and he may just as well 
be sonow. Yet he leaves his sting behind him, It is perfectly 
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true. What part has she in the loudly affectionate farewells 
that in a couple of hours will make the welkin ring? 

She rises, and glances round the room. Neither Marie nor her 
brother are visible. Half-an-hour ago the former had gone 
through her favourite hooking movement, and drawn him away 
to a private conference. It will be needlessly uncivil not to say 
good-bye to him. 

Lettice sits down again. Could she overhear the dialogue now 
going on between the two absentees, it might quicken her move- 
ments in the direction desired by her betrothed. 

“You are not listening to a word I say,” Marie is crying; 
“you are only thinking how soon I shall release you. Well”— 
with a childishly pettish toss of her head—‘there is no 
accounting for taste.” 

They have known each other too thoroughly through nineteen 
tenderly affectionate years for her not to know that this is no 
random shaft too thoroughly for him to deny that it has hit. 
He winces so evidently that her heart smites her. 

“You shall have her!” she cries, generously emphasizing her 
liberality by throwing her arms round his neck. “I do not 
fancy her myself, as I perhaps may have mentioned once or twice 
before, but since you do you shall have her.” 

“Yes ?”—with a melancholy light kiss on the top of her head 
—‘“and shall I have the moon and a few of the fixed stars too, to 
put in my pocket?” 

“If they would do you any good, you should,” she answers, 
half laughing and half crying. “ But they would not. You 
would pull them out whenever you wanted to blow your 
nose.” 

He does not want to cry, and he can’t laugh, so he only silently 
returns her hug of sympathy. 

“After all,” says Mrs. Trent, optimistically, when a slight 
pause has restored her to some, though not very much, com- 
posure, “she does not treat you as much like dirt as she does 
the rest of us. Oh, if you ever do marry her, make her pay, I 
beseech you, for the way she looks at father!” Then, feeling 
Gabriel’s arms slacken a little at this unchristian parenthesis, 
and determined to say something that will make them tighten 
again— After all, many more unlikely things have happened. 
There is nothing in the way but that wind-bag, and he is not 
really in the way.” 

“What do you mean ?” 


But apparently Marie has gone rather further than she had 
intended. 
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“T mean—well, I mean that a wind-bag can never be much of 
an obstacle, can it?” 

She has dropped her arms from round him, and, fidgeting with 
a thumbed and torn copy of the play left lying on a table near 
her, shows him only her profile. Her brother forcibly turns her 
countenance fully round again. 

“You mean,” he says, breathing with a shakiness that brings 
ruefully home to her how bitterly real and serious the matter is 
to him, “that Chevening does not care about her—that——” 

Since the young man does not finish his sentence himself, he 
can’t well expect his sister to do so, and she does not. There is 
a silence, through which come squeals of pain, that tell how 
Sybil, freed from all irksome overseeing, is putting Muriel 
through a discipline of pinches, to which no amount of custom 
can reconcile that young creature’s surface. The ears of both 
pre-occupied elders remain dull to the appeal. 

“T think,” says Gabriel, at last, speaking with the utmost 
difficulty, “that if you are not careful, you will have trouble with 
that man.” 

She flings her head up, showing him, with no attempt at 
concealment of them, a pair of scarlet cheeks. 

“Have you ever known me have trouble with any man? Have 
you ever seen the man that I could not keep in hand?” she cries, 
flashing and sparkling all over, and with a voice unconsciously 
lifting itself to a dangerously audible pitch. 

“Hush! they will hear you.” Then, in a moved key, all the 
brotherly tenderness and confidence in which cannot extract the 
jealous sting from the sister’s heart—<I am not in the least 
afraid for you—I know what an excellent head you carry upon 
that little fidgety body—but what about her?” 


Cuarter XIX, 


A week of confusion, noise, and general upsetting of the machine 
of life follows; not much inferior in anarchy to the days 
preceding Jim’s wedding. The shortness of the time left for 
preparation, combined with the various magnitude of the 
programme, would be enough to account for a handsome sum of 
hurry and bustle in the best-trained professional troupe; when 
to this is added the Kergouet genius for the topsy-turvy, the 
chaos beggars description. 

The list of attractions is arranged—if that can be said to be 
arranged which is disarranged every second day—to ensure 
Esmeralda’s appearance in almost every item, and the printer is 
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in despair at the alterations which he is continually and at an 
impossible nearness to the time of distribution expected to make 
in the programmes. The telegraph clerk is worked off her legs, 
and desperate appeals for properties that, though indispensable, 
have been forgotten, and actors who have made mistakes about 
trains, succeed each other without a second’s intermission along 
the wires. 

Until the last moment it is doubtful whether the leading 
gentleman’s commanding officer will not detain him for some 
paltry guard or duty, and when hailed like dawn by the sleepless 
he at length arrives, it is discovered that though he has brought 
a wardrobe of beautiful clothes, and a gentleman to throw lime- 
light upon him, he does not know a word of his part. 

“Tf you can only remember your cues it will be all right,” 
says Esmeralda, with her usual hopefulness, “and we must ail 
help you. That was what happened the other night at the 
Agora. Since her illness Miss —— has quite lost her memory; 
so the whole company had to learn her part, and whoever was 
near at the moment prompted her.” 

The anecdote would doubtless reassure them all by so illustrious 
a parallel, did they need it; but as they are already on a toppling 
height of joyous confidence, it is perhaps superfluous. And their 
faith in themselves is gloriously justified. The dress rehearsal 
has been as bad as it was possible to be, a scene of wrangling and 
tomfooling which there was no Gabriel to suppress, and the voice 
of the prompter, though “loud in the land,” unable to make 
itself heard above the gabble of argument and contradiction, and 
yet nobody had seemed the least disturbed or apprehensive. 

Esmeralda’s optimistic quotation of the axiom that “The worse 
the dress rehearsal, the better the first night” is not needed to 
maintain an equanimity of belief in the family troupe that 
nothing can disturb. And the applause with which, at the close 
of the performance, on that first night the curtain is rung down 
or rather pulled across, justly earned by the hitchless spirit that 
has characterized the carrying out of the whole dramatic theme, 
proves to Lettice--deeply disbelieving until belief has been 
forced upon her—that they have not overrated their own gifts. 

“Really wonderful for amateurs! But then, Miss Kergouet— 
what is her stage name, again?” (reading from the list of 
performers) “ Miss Poppy Delafield—is not an amateur. She is a 
professional, though I do not happen ever to have seen her, do 
you? and, of course, even one professional,” etc. 

The “one professional” certainly does not spare herself. In 
the piece de résistance she doubles her part, changing her costume 
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and her appearance with such surprising celerity and success that 
the slower-witted among the audience do not recognize the 
identity of the leading lady in picture-hat with the pert boy in 
tights till near the end of the play. She executes a classic dance ; 
the draperies, as Lettice hears Marie eagerly repeating to half a 
score admirers, copied from a Greek vase in the British Museum. 
She sings a topical song. 

Sybil sings too, a ditty presumably picked up from a café- 
chantant during her stay in Paris at the pension “kept by a 
relation of dear mother’s.” 

Most of the audience, not understanding a word of it, applaud 
vociferously where they think jokes appear to be, and say how 
good the singer’s accent is. 

On the other hand, the one’or two men who can follow it make 
such strong representations to Jim upon the subject that it is 
replaced on the next night—two night performances and one 
matinée are given, to include all classes in the treat—by, “ When 
Little Pigs begin to fly.” 

Perhaps what brings the house down most is when little Frank 
trots across the stage in his nightgown’;. but in such a unanimous 
hurricane of approbation it would be invidious to particularize. 
If the voice of criticism is heard at all it is to the effect that 
there is not enough of Mrs. Trent; and, indeed, throughout the 
performance the comparative indifference of the hostess to her 
own glory, when compared with her strenuous ardour in the 
display of her family, cannot escape observation. 

“What do they say?” she asks in an excited whisper of her 
husband whom she has forced on to the first boards he ever trod 
in his life, to “ walk on” in a crowd from which it is not her fault 
that the vicar himself is absent. “Do not they think Esmeralda 
quite as good as Winifred Emery ?” 

“They want more of you.” 

“Pooh!” she cries impatiently. “But they do appreciate her, 
don’t they? She is playing up wonderfully, isn’t she? It is 
such a chance for her to be seen—such an advertisement— 
particularly as the duchess has come, after all.” 

Yes, the Duchess of Swyndford has come; arriving smilingly 
behind time—though that is a weakness for which her present 
entertainer is scarcely in a position to blame her—and spoiling 
by the rustle and bustle of her entry, and that of her party, the 
last scene of the lever de rideau. 

Had there not been a change in the programme consequent 
upon Chevening’s positive refusal to incur the disadvantage of 
opening the ball, her Grace would have rushed like a bull in a 
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china-shop into the explanatory opening stanzas of “Ay, Mate!” 
and not a soul would have known what it was about. 

At all events, here she is. And to have secured a duchess-of-all- 
work, who to the professions of beauty, philanthropist and social 
reformer adds those of the novelist and patron of the drama, is no 
light feat. 

Lettice, sitting on her right hand in the front row, speculates 
rather uncomfortably as to whether Randal’s first intimation of 
the presence of the great lady, whose slight he had so bitterly 
resented, will be the sight of her directly under his nose, and, 
if so, what disastrous effect the discovery may have upon his 
recitation? Is it within the bounds of possibility that he may 
break down ? 

Sho has only time for a gleam of rather bogus self-gratulation 
that, after all, she must still care for him, or she would not mind 
whether he did or no, when he makes his entry. It is clear— 
though not to the general public—that he did not know. A 
slight quiver of the eyelids and pinching in of the handsome lips 
tells his fiancée so. But she need not have feared his breaking 
down. The opening words reassure her on that head. The 
having for an auditor the woman who had not thought him worth 
hearing in the Swyndford pulpit, so far from numbing his powers, 
seems to kindle them to a fire of inspiration, unreached, un- 
approached before. 

Lettice has never much admired “ Ay, Mate!” It has seemed 
to her false, tawdry, pernicious, even, in its tending to kindle 
class hatreds; to vilify the rich qué rich, and deify the poor qua 
poor. But to-night, as interpreted by Randal, she cannot deny 
its effective platform quality. 

The reciter advances to the footlights his tall figure looking 
loftier than its wont upon the little stage, and above the banked 
flowers. His beautiful face is pale and serious; his eyes full of 
sombre light. He begins in a quiet level voice, his utterance so 
perfect that each low syllable reaches the furthest corner of the 
hall, and continues in the same key till the outline of his story 
stands out clear and sharp. Then comes emotion, action, never 
excessive, and apparently quite spontaneous, as if arms and hands 
of their own accord took up the theme of the eloquent tongue; 
then follows denunciation that, keeping always on this side rant, 
sends a shiver through the absolutely still audience, and pathos, 
never maudlin, that brings out stealthy pocket-handkerchiefs. 

At the end he is thrice recalled to make his grave bow of 
acknowledgment. 


“But it is admirable!” cries the duchess, wiping her eyes, 
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“T must try and get him to do it for me in London. Will he 
snub me, do you think, if I ask him? What is his name?”— 
referring to her programme. “The Reverend Randal Chevening. 
Oh, of course. How stupid of me to ask!”—with a polite little 
smile and bow. “He is such a splendid preacher, I am told; but 
I have never yet been fortunate enough to hear him.” 

Her civil but perfectly unapologetic words reveal how entirely 
ignorant or forgetful she is of the slight that had bitten so deep 
and rankled so long. 

“He preached at Swyndford in the winter.” 

“ Did he ?.”—with an air of flattering incredulity that such a 
fact could have escaped her memory. “Ok yes, now I recall. It 
was for my Mothers; and I was unable to be present. I was 
called away to some tiresome corvée. I remember now how 
exceedingly vexed I was.” 

It is not much later in the evening—during the interval for 
refreshments—that Lettice hears and sees the same soothing 
balms being poured into her lover’s wounds by the very hand that 
had made them. She is able to trace in Randal the several stages 
of formally endured introduction, gradually clearing brow and 
relaxing lips, and final and complete condonation. 

And meanwhile the “ performance” rolls along its brilliant and 
variegated course. The “leading gentleman,” though he has sat 
up all night to master his part, cannot be said to have assimilated 
it very thoroughly. But as there is not one of the Kergouets— 
and they are all playing in the piece—who is not more than able 
and willing to cram him with his words like a young pigeon with 
peas; and as the splendour of his raiment and the dazzle of his 
limelight quite take off attention from his oral utterances, he does 
very well, 

And if this is true of the weak point, what can be adequately 
said of the strong ones? Esmeralda’s topical song, the allusions 
in which, unlike Sybil’s cryptic French utterances, every one can 
understand; Esmeralda’s classic dance, “copied from a Greek 
vase;” Esmeralda’s sounding box on the ear, as a sparkling 
waiting-maid to a too enterprising young Clapperton (with whom, 
in rehearsal, she has had infinite trouble to make him enterprising 
enough); Frank’s nightgown rescue of his mother (Marie) from 
a villain ;—all pale in popularity before the final appearance in 
front of the curtain of Mrs. Trent, carrying in her arms a real 
baby, lent for the occasion, and with which she has been blessed 
between the second and third acts. 

And now it is over. The last plaudits have died upon the ear, 
the last carriage-wheel has rolled away with its amused and 
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supper-ward-looking load; and now, through the noble mahogany 
doors, the company has streamed into the festal dining-room at 
Trent. It is a more mixed assemblage than the five Knellers and 
the one Rembrandt have ever looked down upon; for Marie has 
compelled county, town, and village to come in, “that her house 
may be filled.” 

The jumble would, in the case of any other hostess, have given 
dire offence; but “little Mrs. Trent is such a character, she can 
do anything.” 

The phrase has sounded over and over again in Lettice’s 
protesting ears. Why should “little Mrs, Trent” have any such 
immunity from the rules that bind, and have always bound, 
her betters? The answer, doubtless, is, that to ignore the 
impossibility of any course of action is halfway to accom- 
plishing it; but Lettice’s indignant question being put only 
in her for intériewr, there is naturally no one to make this 
response. 

It is well for Miss Trent’s peace that she does not know that 
among the invited guests had been Mrs. Fairfax; but that lady, 
despite her one lapse, is wise in her generation, and not even the 
pleasure of comparing notes with Mr. Kergouet upon the world’s 
slaps can draw her from her safe retreat. 

There is one other defaulter, in this case a most unwilling one. 
The sword of sick-headache, unsuspectedly hung all through the 
rehearsals over Mrs. Taylor’s devoted head, has fallen; and 
within a mile of the applauses, the wine-cups, and the jests, the 
drama’s truest votary lies prone. 

“I knew how it would be,” says the vicar, with the proud 
sadness of having once again proved his indefeasible right to the 
custodianship of the achingest head in ——shire. “It is always 
the same. I do not know why poor Mrs. Taylor hoped she might 
escape this time.” 

“She has two more chances,” replies Lettice, betrayed, contrary 
to her better judgment and to her long knowledge of her vicar, 
into expressing a more sanguine view. “We are to have the 
privilege of seeing the whole show twice over again.” 

The good man looks hurt, as at one belittling another’s great 
distinction. 

“Tt is one of her worst,” he says very gravely ; “they never last 
less than three days.” 

“Ts Jim really going to stand, after all, next election?” asks 
Lettice’s other neighbour, Lord Clapperton, casting an inquiring, 
though not-in-the-least-objecting glance over the mixed assemblage. 
“Why doI ask? Oh, because I thought it looked as if his missus 
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was doing popularity. She would be invaluable to him,” he adds, 
casting a gay old eye, not empty of envy, upon the place beside 
the hostess, whence the Duke of Swyndford has ejected him. 
“She might have let me sit on her other side, instead of 
beckoning to that little chap out of Brigg’s Bank, as I saw her 
doing.” 

“She has a brother in a bank,” replies Lettice; “so perhaps 
that accounts for a preference that ”—with one of the smiles that, 
less often than of old, turn her face from a pretty into a charming 
one—“ that is otherwise unaccountable.” 

We all know that to lead a horse to the water and to make him 
drink are two different exploits. Marie has led her horses to the 
water, and they have done for her what they would not have done 
for any one else, z.c. they have forgiven her for bringing them 
there; but further they tacitly decline to go. 

The party sorts itself, except in the case of the duke and 
duchess—though, had it been left to Marie, there would have 
been no except—and falls into its natural sections. The three 
old maids—Miss Smith, Miss Butler, and Miss Lamothe—who 
see each other every day, and several times a day, achieve what 
is always their prime object at a feast, their sitting together; the 
brewer takes the wine-merchant’s wife, and the wine-merchant 
the brewer’s, and the incandescent gas goes in alone. But 
anyhow, by whatever methods they arrive, here they all are; for 
ever afterwards in a position to say that they have supped with 
a duchess, as Pepys said he had “kissed a queen;” and to tell 
how, at the head of her own table, they had seen Mrs, Trent 
stand up, and, with her glass in her hand, propose the toast of 
“The Drama.” 

It is responded to for Esmeralda by the leading gentleman, who 
is only too delighted to have an opportunity of identifying him- 
self with the real stage; and having a better command over his 
own words than he had had over those of his part, brings down 
the house by the humorous manner in which he does so with 
pleasantries as brilliant as his limelight. 

When a certain pitch of human elation is reached, it is a pity 
to waste good jokes upon it, since bad ones do as well, if not 
better; and ere the steady walls of the decorous eighteenth- 
century house cease rocking with the company’s mirth, Mrs. 
Trent and her family have degenerated into jokes, which, though 
perfectly harmless, would, for their sheer badness, find admittance 
into no jest-book. 

Sybil, of course, tends towards horse-play, and tries to hoist 
both dogs upon the supper-table and incite them to fight, but 
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Miss Kirstie, whose Covenanter blood revolts against play-acting, 
and who is already upset at having been mountebanked into a 
Dog Toby collar in cut paper, shows such a clean white row of 
reasons against her exhibition as not only arrests the project, but 
also puts an end to the sitting, which otherwise might have 
lasted till sunrise. 

* * * * * 

And now it is all over. The second and third performances 
have followed the first into the past—second and third performances 
alike unseen by Mrs. Taylor, who, true to her husband’s pre- 
vision, rises from her sick-bed only in time to see the dismantling 
workmen and property-laden carts unbuild the fabric of such 
high hopes. 

Marie is almost as much cut up at the vicaress’s disaster as 
that lady herself, and spends herself in efforts to repair the ill- 
nature of Fate by vivid descriptions, posthumous dressings-up, 
and reiterated photographic groups, which turn the Vicarage 
drawing-room into a temple of Thalia. 

Mrs. Trent’s hands have indeed been full during the eventful 
week, as to her other manifold labours she has added that of 
personally assuring herself that all the insignificant people have 
good places, that the deaf are seated where they can hear, and the 
purblind where they can see. She gallops through it all some- 
how with indomitable spirit, carrying her troupe with her to the 
brilliantly successful close. 

“When Little Pigs begin to fly” has superseded Sybil’s café- 
chantant song with universal approbation, and being placed at 
a safe distance from “Ay, Mate!” has not materially injured 
that tragic utterance, which indeed brings out quite as many 
pocket-handkerchiefs as at first. When their own duchess had 
led the way, who would not blush not to follow ? 

“Her Grace is really very much affected,” Miss Lamothe has 
said in a respectful whisper to one of her cronies. “Now that 
she has turned her face this way I can distinctly see a tear on 
her cheek. Yes, she is wiping it away.” 

“Wiping it away!” repeats Miss Butler, whose sight, altbough 
her hearing is better, is not so good as her ally’s. “Then she 
can’t be as much made up as they say.” 

“Are you converted?” Randal has asked his fiancée, with a 
smile that he tries not to make too triumphant, getting near her 
for the first time at the very end of the revel. 

The duchess has talked to Chevening all through supper, 
turning her shoulder upon Jim. The ladies whom Mr. Trent 
escorts to his own board invariably say how much they like him, 
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but none of them ever try to talk to him. There is a theory 
widely held through the neighbourhood that he prefers silence. 
It has not originated with nor is ever supported by himself, but 
the belief is too deep-rooted now to be dislodged, and he acquiesces 
in it with his usual good-humoured patience. 

“Am I converted to what?” ‘Then, ashamed of a pretended 
ignorance that is merely petulant, she answers, “I thought you 
did it well.” 

The encomium is evidently as much inferior in warmth to what 
he has just been receiving as was Cordelia’s profession of affection 
to her sisters, and his face falls. Her conscience smites her a 
little for gratuitously snubbing him in his moment of perhaps 
just elation, mainly because she herself is feeling cross and jaded. 

“There can be no doubt as to its having been a success.” 

“So she has been telling me ”—with a slight jerk of his head. 
“Of course, one cannot judge of one’s own performance, and 
equally of course strangers say civil things to one, but from you, 
at least, I knew that I should get the truth.” 

Once again conscience pricks. Is he so sure of getting the 
truth from her? Is she not rather a walking lie in her relation 
to him ? 

“T think you did it admirably.” 

His face lights up. “If my dear Lady Veracity tells me so I 
may begin to believe it,” he cries, with a gaiety that seems to her 
out of drawing. 

“ You have been invited to repeat it in London.” 

*“* How did you know that ? ”—rather quickly. 

“The duchess consulted me as to whether you would be likely 
to snub her if she asked you.” 

There is a touch of banter in her voice. He looks slightly 
confused. : 

“TI believe she did say something about it ”—indifferently— 
“but, of course, it is entirely out of the question.” 

“T suppose so.” 

This is not the rejoinder he {had meant to receive, and she 
knows it. 

“So you have forgiven her Grace’s trespasses?” cries Marie, 
flying up to them in mad gaiety, the last guest, except Randal, 
having at length departed. “And you did it very thoroughly, 
too—no half measures. I saw you at supper.” 

“T am flattered that you had so much attention to spare for 
me,” he answers resentfully, and flashing at her one of those dark 
looks which have always puzzled Lettice. 

“Ah, but, you see, his Grace was not begging me to come and 
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perform for him in London, as her Grace was you,” retorts she, 
teasingly. 

“You are very liberal of your ‘Graces,’” says Lettice, tartly 
and jarred. 

“TI try to be,” replies Mrs. Trent, maliciously. ‘I called the 
duke ‘your Grace’ every time I spoke to him. Was not that 
right?” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue Kergouet visit lasts for a full fortnight after their theatrical 
display. Why should they hurry away when they are giving and 
receiving so much pleasure? By the end of it Miss Trent doubts 
her own identity. It is not as if she were able to be merely an 
onlooker at their revels, Nolens volens, they drag her into them. 
Nothing can make the younger members of the family understand 
that she dislikes and disapproves of them in the highest degree, 
nor that there is any particular sacredness about her sitting-room 
which on their wet-day indoor rompings about the passages they 
freely use as a bolt-hole. And although Esmeralda apologizes for 
and deprecates these intrusions, her own droppings in, preceded 
by a rap at the door which does not wait for a permission to 
enter, dropping in to tell Miss Trent she must be lonely and 
regale her with orts and fragments from the theatrical feast that 
is always being held in her own mind, are in her victim’s opinion 
a not inferior ill. The visits have taken their rise in Esmeralda’s 
requests to Lettice to hear her words. 

“T am always a slow study,” says the little actress, cheerfully ; 
“but then, when once I have got the words into my head they 
are there for ever. There is not a single réle I have ever learnt 
that I could not say through now from beginning to end. Would 
you care to try me?” 

“Oh, by no means,” returns Lettice, precipitately. “Of course, 
I take your word for it.” 

It is certainly not Miss Trent’s fault that, when she is feeling 
most uncharitably towards Muriel and Sybil for some freshly 
perpetrated enormity, they should gallop up to her and, flinging 
their arms about her neck, swear they had never known what 
happiness was before; 

“You are very fond of ‘swearing,’” she answers, disengaging 
herself, ruffled, the first time this occurs. 

“Are we?” replies Muriel. Then, regretfully, “ We do not 
know many English oaths,” but, with recovered self-respect, “ we 
know all the worst French jurons.” 
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It is not Lettice’s fault that Louis, who is inclined to bea 
tell-tale—the vice of the oppressed—makes her the confidente 
of his sister’s iniquities, nor that they in return utilize her as a 
means of airing their estimate of him. 

“We like Frank,” they say on one of these occasions; “ but 
we get tired of people. We used to like Louis, but ”—eyeing 
him with dispassionate disapproval—*‘ we do not like him at 
all now.” 

Louis’s delicate, girlish face grows pink. ‘ You cannot possibly 
dislike me,” he says, with his strong French accent, “so much as 
I dislike you.” 

The range of the Misses Kergouet’s crimes is immense, embracing 
the most childish ones as well as those of an almost grown-up 
cast. Released from the confines of a narrow Paris appartement, 
their joy in their emancipation seems as if it could not translate 
itself adequately, except by transgression of some law. They 
invade every province, crying “havoc” to the “dogs of war” 
wherever they go. They parade their wickednesses, as when they 
buy shag illegally at the village shop, and smoke it brazenly in 
the village street. In a root-shed they find some dahlia tubers, 
cherished of the gardener’s soul, and hew them into bits. Asked 
why they have committed this piece of wanton destruction, answer 
puerilely that they have been playing at mashing potatoes. No 
babyish mischief is too small, nor any half-grown-up indiscretion 
too great for them. 

Everywhere Sybil leads—dauntless, conscienceless, unconquer- 
able, hard as nails. She ends by extracting an unwilling admira- 
tion from Miss Trent, an admiration that dates from the day 
when, within twenty-four hours, she flays her shin, has her 
thumb pinched by a companion in the hinge of a door, and runs 
a splinter of wood into the palm of her hand so deep that it has 
to be extracted by pincers—all without caring a straw. 

At the end of the fortnight, despite the heavy bill for repairs 
which marks their track wherever they go, Lettice is surprisedly 
conscious that she dislikes the Kergouet family distinctly less 
than she did at the beginning. They enjoy themselves so 
extravagantly, and are so absurdly persistent in telling her so, 
and in trying to enlist her help in securing a speedy repetition 
of their bliss, and to the end remain so royally unconscious of 
antipathy or even unfriendliness on her part, that by dint of 
ignoring them, these sentiments imperceptibly lose much of their 
earlier vigour. 

The Misses Kergouet are dreadful girls, being and doing every- 
thing that is most offensive to her, and yet there is something 
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about their tremendous vitality, their boisterous good-humour, 
their invincible taking for granted that she sympathizes in their 
terrible sports, that ends by partially disarming her. 

“This is a white-stone day for you, I suppose?” says Marie, 
as she enters the dining-room on her return from the highly 
emotional “send off” she has been giving her relatives from the 
little local station. The tears are rolling down her cheeks; but 
through them defiance flashes—defiance crossed by a sort of 
hankering after being contradicted. 

“Ts it?” replies Lettice, coldly resenting this gratuitous 
attempt to pick a quarrel. Then, rather relenting at the sight 
of the small woeful loveliness that even abundant crying cannot 
much deface, she adds, “One gets used to anything.” It is not 
a very gracious concession, but she softens it by adding with a 
smile, “I mean in the way of noise.” 

Mrs. Trent does not rejoin at once, standing disconsolately 
looking out of the window, whence not even a trace of Sybil’s or 
Muriel’s breakages is visible to cheer her. Presently she returns 
to the table, and, as if repeating unwillingly a lesson learnt by 
rote, says— 

“ My father bid me thank you.” 

“ Thank me! For what?” 

The daughter shrugs her slight shoulders expressively. 

“Father is always very courteous. You heard Esmeralda her 
words, and you were fairly civil to Gabriel. I suppose it was 
more than he expeeted.” 

Then her tears master her; and though she has generally the 
indifference of a child or a savage as to being seen publicly 
weeping, she now flies, carrying her grief with her, out of the 
room. 

Miss Trent remains for a few moments staring straight before 
her. So this is the whole sum of human kindness in respect to 
the Kergouet family that can be scraped up to her credit! She 
does not know whether she ought to be remorseful or not. She 
does not even know whether she is remorseful or not. She only 
knows that her spirit sits heavily upon its throne within her. To 
lighten it, to distract her thoughts, or perhaps solely because 
she thinks it a duty, she goes, heavily still, to see a sick woman 
in the village, only to find that the invalid, though politely 
trying to disguise the feeling, is disappointed that she is not 
Marie. She returns home more heavily, to be told that Mr. 
Chevening has been waiting for her for half an hour in her 
sitting-room. 

Heavily still, most heavily, she joins him. He has paid her 
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several visits there during the past fortnight, but the young 
Kergouets have so entirely destroyed the privacy of the room 
by their incursions—a result for which for once she heartily 
blesses them—that Randal and she have scarcely met as 
lovers. 

The turning of love’s bower into a railway waiting-room 
naturally provokes much protesting ire from the young man; 
but a proposal that they shall defend themselves by locking the 
door against intruders meets with such lively dissent on the part 
of his lady-love that he does not repeat it. There are no pro- 
tecting Kergouets to-day, and she reads the consequences to be 
expected in his eye. 

“T have come to congratulate you.” 

“Upon what?” 

The initial embrace has been got through. 

“Upon the exodus! They are really gone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank Heaven!” 

She is still in her walking things, and, in order to free herself 
from him, begins to take off her feather boa. 

“T think I am too wicked to be able to say or feel ‘thank 
Heaven !’ for anything.” 

Her tone expresses such utter out-of-tuneness that he looks 
at her, startled. 

“What does this mean? ” 

“T do not know,” she answers flatly. 

“Ts it the natural consequence of a swarm of locusts having 
passed over you?” he asks, laughing satirically. “But they are 
gone.” 

“Tt has nothing to say to the swarm of locusts.” 

“Are you ill?”—recovering on this excellent excuse the 
momentarily lost proximity. ‘“ But no, your eyes are as clear 
as crystal, your skin——” 

“Oh, my eyes and skin are all right,” she answers impatiently. 

“There is something that is not all right about you,” he 
answers, reddening with displeasure, “and I think I have a right 
to know what it is.” 

Her answer sounds irrelevant. “I have been to see Mary 
Beech. I think she is certainly dying; and she told me that you 
had not been near her for ten days.” 

He loses his temper. ‘‘ You mean to charge me with neglect of 
duty? You have taken upon you the réle of censor ?” he cries; 
then, after a minute or two of angry silence, he resumes his self- 
command. “ Possibly you are right; possibly, probably I have 
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shared the general deterioration of tone that has invaded the 
parish ever since——” 

“Tf you are alluding to Marie,” she breaks in, “she is far 
more active in visiting the sick than you ever were.” 

His jaw drops, petrifaction at this adoption of the part of 
heated defender of what she has always reprobated on the part 
of his fair one blunting at first the force of the severe snub to 
himself. He cannot be much more astonished at her partisanship 
than she is herself. 

No voice is heard for a space but that of Miss Kirstie, who from 
her watch-tower on the window-seat has spied a boy crossing the 
park. His uniform tells her that he is of that class whose heels 
taste better than those of any other; and the little diversion of 
conniving at her efforts to reach him by opening the door for her 
to bundle out in pursuit restores speech to the lovers, or at least 
to one of them. 

“We have both deteriorated within the last three months,” 
Lettice says, in a voice of melancholy candour. “I am quite 
conscious of it myself; I was saying so only the other day to 
some one.” 

He is far too much ruffled to give the amorous contradiction to 
such a statement which he would certainly have done half an hour 
before; and she continues, with a partly conscious, partly un- 
conscious enjoyment of bracketing him with her depreciation : 

“We are not so spiritually minded as we were.” 

“We have certainly a good deal changed our relative positions,” 
he retorts, with a laudable effort to disguise the poignant pique 
her candour engenders. “It is probably difficult to you to believe 
now that you once looked up to me.” 

if her thought were to translate itself into words, it would run 
somewhat thus, “ Looked upto you? That must have been a long 
time ago.” But to say so would be to burn her ships down to the 
water’s edge. She contradicts him as little as he had contradicted 
her. 

Her eyes wander to the window through which Miss Kirstie— 
some kind friend having removed all obstacles in the way of 
intervening portals to her chase—is seen scampering as fast as 
her short legs and fat body will permit in pursuit of the telegraph 
boy, who, knowing her all too well to tarry, is showing her those 
appetizing heels of his only at hopeless distance ahead. 

“We ought not to have let her out,” says Miss Trent, with a 
lenient smile, and feeling a momentary relief in the relaxed tension. 

But to the other interlocutor the situation is far too grave to 
permit of any interlude for Miss Kirstie’s alarums and excursions. 


2x2 
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“What is the drift of these home ‘truths, if truths they are, 
might I ask?” he inquires, with a pale and rigorous politeness. 

“ What indeed ?” she murmurs. 

“Are you leading up to telling me that you wish to throw me 
over?” 

The phrase strikes her as crude, even to shockingness; and the 
tone in which she repeats it may justify the instantly restored 
confidence of his look and voice. 

“No,” he says, regarding her with a victor’s eye, which she 
finds hard to bear. “That is, of course, nonsense, Such an 
expression could have no meaning between you and me. After 
that first sacred, sealing kiss——” 

“Am I never to hear the last of it?” she breaks in, with a 
desperation that would sound extremely comic to any dispassionate 
bystander ; but is absolutely without that element to its hapless 
utterer. ‘“ Because I was once unladylike enough to take the 
initiative—— No”—correcting herself, rearing her fine throat, 
and looking squarely at him with recaptured self-respect— no, it 
was not unladylike, because I believed it to be the real thing, and 
I wanted to show you that when I gave, I gave freely.” 

“And now you have come to the conclusion that it was not the 
real thing?” he asks, his confidence obviously oozing away into 
angry, pale misgiving. ‘“ You wish to take back your gift? That, 
thank God, you can never do. No sponge can ever wipe off the 
memory of that voluntary—yes, most voluntary—gift of yours 
from your memory any more than from mine; but you have got 
as far as the wish? I defy you to get further; and now you 
would fain give freely to some one else.” 

“Tt is a perfectly unjustifiable assumption,” she replies, almost 

-inaudibly from excess of anger. “If you cannot discuss the 
question without insulting me—— ” 

“Tdid not mean to insult you,” he cries, dropping down in 
sudden revulsion upon his knees and lifting the hem of her gown 
to his lips. 

The action strikes her as theatrical, and out of taste; but there 
is no play-acting about the alarm and misery of his eyes. 

“What I meant to say was,” she begins again presently, in 
broken phrases, and with great difficulty, “that even—granting I 
meant all you say—by that—kiss—which I—do not attempt to 
deny ; yet—that supposing afterwards—later—we found we had 
—made a mistake—what was intended for a seal of eternal love— 
ought not to be turned into a chain to tie two galley-slaves 
together.” 

“ A chain to tie two galley-slaves together! It has come to that!” 
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The tragedy in his tone is betier than anything in “ Ay, Mate!” 
and would be warmly relished by the duchess could she hear it, 
having moreover the superiority over his histrionic success of 
being absolutely genuine. It does not make Lettice feel the 
actual criminal that it would have done a couple of months ago; 
but it revives in some degree the sense of guilt towards him. 

She looks at him with troubled eyes, trying by their aid to 
reconstruct the person to whom she had given that now incom- 
prehensible embrace. The explanation that dawns upon her as 
she looks, that it was not this lover’s at all—that it was Love's 
own lips she had thought to kiss—can scarcely be made clear to 
the counterfeit Eros. It is a difficulty in which many women 
involve themselves, but from which few extricate themselves quite 
handsomely. 

“T never said that it had come to that,” she answers. “I was 
only supposing a possibility.” 

“Three months ago would such a possibility have seemed 
possible ?” 

She hesitates, probing memory to find how farthe roots of her 
disloyalty to him run back. 

“We are neither of us what we were two months ago,” she 
answers evasively—“ certainly not what we thought we were going 
to be! Have we raised and strengthened and ennobled one another, 
as we planned? For myself, I can truly say that I never recollect 
a time when I have done so little practical good, and given way 
to so many unworthy tempers and unchristian thoughts.” 

The quality of Christianity is, perhaps, not very conspicuous 
in the elation felt by Miss Trent at the liberal measure of 
speaking out she thus at last allows herself. 

“And you lay the blame upon me?” he asks with a white 
protest of indignation that she cannot but feel to be partly 
merited. 

“No, that would not be fair; of course, a great deal of it has 
been due to Marie ; but even there ”—with a much greater ease of 
utterance than had marked the beginning of her sentence, and a 
renewal of the sense of elation—‘if you had taken a different 
tone, had been less prejudiced and bitter, had soothed my feelings 
of exasperation instead of stimulating them——’” 

She stops suddenly. A piece of your mind is a delightful 
present to make to a friend—upon occasion; but the size must be 
proportioned to his capacities, and you may overdo it. 

The recipient of Miss Trent’s bounty has sunk down with bowed 
head before her beautifully neat bureau, and from behind the 
long, high-bred hands that hide his face comes a sound that might 
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be mistaken for a sob. Her eyes take the shocked roundness of a 
child that has toppled down a china jar, and after a moment's 
hesitation she goes up and touches him. 

The light contact brings him with a start to his feet, and he 
faces her with dignity, and with a countenance that, to her relief, 
is not disfigured by the moisture of tears. 

“You have made your meaning very clear,” he says. “Your 
methods are always direct. I have to thank you for giving me 
three months of your life; which, though irksome to you, to me 
have been——” 

He pauses with a determination, of which she feels and respects 
the manliness, rather not to finish his sentence at all, than to end 
it with a mendicant’s whine. His words set the door to freedom, 
which she has been longing to break down even with axe and 
crowbar, wide open without a push ; yet she makes no step towards 
passing through it. 

“You are going very fast,” she says with a sort of gasp. 

‘* Faster than you wish?” 

There is no revived confidence in his tone to jar her, and its 
anger—there must be anger—is shrouded in a mournfulness so 
opaque as to be scarcely detectable through it. 

“‘ Yes, much faster.” 

She pauses; the longing for emancipation, now that she has 
allowed herself once to look it in the face, pouring over her in 
almost overwhelming strength. But she has ever been a just 
woman, and what sort of justice is this that she is meting out to 
him? He has always been what he is now, only that she had 
not the wit to see it. Is she to punish him for her own blunder- 

headed blindness ? 
Because I suggest that our engagement has not brought us 
all we hoped, you jump at once to the conclusion that I want to 
break it off?” 

“ And you do not?” 

The quickened breath and spurting words tell of revived hope, 
and bring an answering repulsion to the girl. 

“Tdo not know what I wish,” she says, walking away from 
him towards the window. “I want to do right.” 

What there is in her words to bring it there she cannot conceive, 
but his arm is suddenly round her waist. 

“Tf it is a question of conscience, let me decide it for you,” he 
whispers passionately. ‘You used to bring your difficulties to 
me to solve.” 

The allusion is an unwise one. It brings before her with such 
startling prominence the change wrought in herself since the 
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state of things to which he refers, and the truth of which she 
cannot deny. 

“A long engagement is always a trying thing,” she says, moving 
restlessly in the encircling ring of clerical broadcloth, but not 
having the strength of purpose absolutely to elude it; and you 
know it is your own fault that it has been a long one. I offered 
to marry you months ago.” 

“ Are you going to punish me for having had some self-respect ?” 
he asks in a passion of upbraiding, tightening his pressure, the 
pressure that had once set her own blood answeringly tingling— 
a recollection that enhances her present rage of revolt. 

“It is no question of punishment,” she answers, turning her 
head right over her own shoulder in flight from his lips; “ but 
of late we seem to have influenced each other for ill instead of 
good. Marie is a case in point.” 

An excess of proximity makes it difficult to deliver a homily 
effectively, and it is with a surprise not inferior to her relief that 
at this stage Lettice finds herself suddenly set free. 

“We have been too much in sympathy about her,” she con- 
tinues with much greater fluency; “we have egged each other 
on in our want of charity towards her. I was wrong to lay all 
the blame on you just now. I do not think there has been a pin 
to choose between us.” 

He receives the rebuke thus neatly halved in motionless 
silence, and she cannot even see his face. 

“For that and for other reasons,” she goes on, “I have been 
thinking that it would be a good thing—good for us both, I mean 
—if—if—we separated for a short time.” 

She pauses, tentatively eyeing him to see how he takes this 
cold douche; but the one quarter of his face within eye-range 
does not enlighten her much. She thinks he gives a slight 
start. 

“Tt need not be for long,” she goes on, nervously feeling her 
way—it need not be for long. I should naturally be going up 
to London now. Nobody would think it odd; it would create no 
remark,” 

She calls a halt, but in vain. “There is neither voice, nor any 
that answered.” 

“And when I come back——” 

He wheels round upon her, and at once the full battery of his 
eyes—wronged, suspicious, woeful, and fulminating—is playing 
upon her. 

“And when you come back?” 

The voice is the prophet’s voice which has often made the flesh 
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of the female members of the Trent congregation delightfully and 
awfully creep. 

“When I come back,” replies Miss Trent, unworthily and 
baldly, “ perhaps things will be more satisfactory.” 

It is not in the least what she had meant to say. The thunder 
is gone out of his tones, and only infinite reproach left, when 
next he speaks. 

“ And you are going to leave me here to fight alone against all 
the malign influences that——” 

She bursts into uneasy laughter. “Malign influences—here, 
in this dear little Sleepy Hollow ?” 

A heavier cloud than before passes over his face. 

“In Holy Scripture,” he says, “ the devils were inside the man, 
not outside.” 

“Tf that is the case, he would carry them with him wherever 
he went,” replies she, sententiously, but with unanswerable 
logic. 


Cuarter XXI. 


On the evening of the same day—that of the departure of the 
Kergouet family—an almost incredible quietude wraps the house. 
Even the high voice of its mistress, generally so piercing and 
ubiquitous, is stilled. Not having her fellows to call to, what 
pleasure is there in shrieking? The sight of the microscopic 
dinner-table fills her eyes with water ; and Jim’s brilliant remark 
of what a difference there is between now and this time yesterday 
is received in a convulsed silence. She has heroically kept her 
seat all through dinner, a concession to Jim which she has for 
several weeks been trying to make, but whose difficulty on the 
present occasion Lettice perhaps appreciates even more than does 
the object of it. 

When the end of the much-abbreviated repast sets her free, she 
wanders forlornly about, tenderly touching the back of the chair 
upon which Mr. Kergouet’s limp head had rested, surreptitiously 
kissing the paper-knife with which he had cut his evening paper, 
going through a hundred little foolish, loving antics. 

For the first time jin either of their lives a feeling of genuine 
human pity towards her objectionable sister-in-law steals into 
Lettice’s closely locked heart. 

“We are certainly very dull,” she says, when the course of her 
melancholy flittings brings Marie near. 

The words were brusquely shot out, and have to be severely 
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pushed from behind in order to get them out at all; and their 
veracity is not unimpeachable, but their effect is immediate. 

“Yes, aren’t we?” cries the other, eagerly, dropping down, 
with her astonishing suppleness, on the carpet. ‘“ But”—with a 
rush of suspicion and a darkening brow—“I suppose you meant 
it ironically.” 

“No, I did not. I do feel very dull to-night.” 

This, at least, is gospel truth. 

“T am afraid you must have been nearly deafened now and 
then,” rejoins the other, quite reassured, and her own voice 
beginning to lift itself again from the dust of its dejected 
extinction; “but though their voices are loud, they are not 
disagreeable, and though they get above their boots now and 
then——” 

But Miss Trent has reached the end of her Christian tether ; 
to acquiesce in encomiums of the Misses Kergouet is still beyond 
her. 

“ Kept well in hand, and with proper discipline,” she begins, 
in a somewhat preachy key; but she is not suffered to proceed 
far. 

“Proper discipline! Proper fiddlesticks!” cries Marie, leaping 
up and making off, greatly offended. So the olive branch is, in a 
measure, retracted. 

It is offered, accepted, and dignifiedly resumed or pepperily 
tossed back several times during the ten days that elapse before 
Lettice’s departure ; but, at least, there has been a question of it 
between the two belligerents. Marie certainly after her family’s 
departure has less patently than before the end in view of making 
Lettice squirm, by the vulgarity of her remarks, before the 
servants; nor does she, unless under great provocation, allude to 
“the aristocracy.” On the other hand, Lettice’s sneers at the 


. Stage are reduced to an average of six a day. 


It is, perhaps, difficult to do full justice to a whole-hearted 
dislike of two people at once; and probably Miss Trent’s reduced 
animus against her foe is partly due to the daily growing repulsion 
she feels from her “friend.” Yet when she goes, drawing long 
breaths of relief as each hoof-beat of the horses that draw her to 
the station increases the distance between her and his lips and 
arms, she is still chained to him. How can she, in bare justice, 
rive that now eating fetter? What answer that could satisfy her 
own conscience or honour has she been able to make to the im- 
portunity of his questions ? 

“What have.I done? How am I different from the man you 
kissed? Yes, kissed your whole soul into! Never has any 
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woman kissed me as you did. I mean”—correcting himself— 
“‘my imagination is not strong enough to picture a kiss that 
implied a more absolute surrender of soul and body.” 

She shudders, though he does not see it; head bent, and long 
arms hanging at her side in utter self-abasement. Yes, it is true; 
horribly, degradingly, irrevocably true! Then he changes his 
venue. 

“Who needs youasI do? Who needs you at all, except me? 
What are you to Jim now? Has not that Merry Andrew, that 
rope-dancer——” 


She puts out her hand with a gesture of disgust, in peremptory 
arrest. 

“Stop!” she says. ‘We have had more than enough of this.” 

He accepts her rebuke more meekly than she had expected, and 
then, with a look of shame— 

“You are right,” he says. “I lose my balance, I lose my head 
when I think of the way in which she has superseded you every- 
where but here!”—striking himself on the heart; “ but I will 
say no more about her; only answer me truly, Who is there, in 
all the wide world, that needs you—really needs you, except me? 
And do I not need you? Oh, if you could look in here !”—again 
smiting himself on the heart—“ and see how much—how, beyond 
the poor power of words to express, how much !” 

Gestures and manner may belong too much to the decorated 
order ; but through them the penetrating voice of Truth knells 
in her ears. He does need her. There can be no doubt of that. 
And, as he has truly said, everywhere, except with him, she is 
superseded. 

“Come back to me soon—soon,” he murmurs, passionately 
kissing the revolted pink ear, into which he whispers his parting 
prayer, “ my rudder, my conscience, my salvation!” 

” ” * * * 

The words of whose adequacy to convey his own heart-throes 
he has complained are quite as incompetent to express how glad 
his rudder, his conscience, and his salvation are to drive away 
from him. 

It is April, verging on May, when they depart, but September 
has come ripely in before they return to take up their triple 
office. Not till Miss Trent gets well away to the secure haven of 
her aunt’s house in London does she fully realize the enormity of 
the relief she feels at her escape. For weeks, at least, she will 
not hear the odious formula, “ Mr. Chevening is in the boudoir, 
’m, he has been there a quarter of an hour.” For weeks she 
may bend her head in security over her books, without her 
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reluctant nape being surprised by drops of fire from a burning 
mouth that has come up unawares behind it. For weeks her 
waist will have no girdle but its cool ribbon one, and her lips 
will be as much at liberty as the smutty London air, which they 
delightedly inhale at the thought. 

The sensible aunt receives her with her usual level goodwill, 
asks her how she gets on with Marie, and whether there is going 
to be a baby. 

The speaker answers the first of the two questions herself. 

“Not that it matters much to you now whether you do or not, 
as I suppose you will be marrying almost directly yourself. Not 
till he gets a living? And is he likely to get a living? I hear 
he is a wonderful preacher. Yes, Madeline, I went to the Ladies’ 
Shirt Company about the muslin blouses. They say you must 
have two dozen.” 

This last utterance is addressed to one of her daughters, 
who, though the only good-looking one, has perversely elected to 
espouse a young gentleman who grows wines, that few people have 
as yet been found thirsty enough to drink, in a South American 
Republic, and is now being accoutred to accompany him thither. 

The mother has snubbed the aspirant as long as there was any 
hope in snubbing, and has then without transition or apology 
sensibly taken him to her breast. To the rest of the household 
the lovers are as unmixed an ill as permitted lovers are and must 
always be and have been. 

To Lettice they are a theme of incessant and almost awful 
wonder. That any girl should wish to be alone with her fiancé 
has in the light of her own experience become a monstrous im- 
probability, but that she should commit excesses of selfishness, 
want of consideration, impatience, and ill manners to attain that 
end strains her powers of belief almost to bursting-point. 

The discovery that a like course of conduct is expected of 
herself as soon as Randal shall appear upon the scene fills her 
with such confused stupefaction that she has hardly breath left 
to protest. Of what use to protest, since, thank Heaven, in the 
face of her rigid stipulation to the contrary, it is impossible that 
her betrothed should appear on the scene to make apparent to 
her relatives what a universe separates her condition from that of 
the love-sick Madeline. But in this she is mistaken. 

“T have heard from Randal that he is coming up to-day,” she 
_ one morning, appearing at breakfast with a very cloudy 

row. 

“Well, my dear,” replies her aunt, with cheerful resignation, 
“the blow is not an unexpected one. The girls must have a 
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holiday. Fraiilein must visit her friends, and you must have the 
schoolroom.” 

“ Indeed, we will have nothing of the kind,” replies the niece, 
with indignant precipitation. ‘ We have not the least wish to be 
alone. I mean, we see so much of each other at home, and it is 
not to see me that he is coming. The Duchess of Swyndford has 
wired for him to recite at her concert to-morrow. I suppose one 
of her performers has fallen through.” 

“The Duchess of Swyndford’s concert! I am glad you re- 
minded me of it. She made me take tickets. What a tax these 
charitable entertainments have become! So he is to recite 
at it ?,” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will he be comic or tragic? ” 

“Oh, tragic—profoundly tragic.” 

Miss Trent wonders whether her relative detects the note of 
irony so plainly perceptible, to her own ears that has crept into 
her voice. That relative’s next comfortable utterance—“‘I am 
glad of that; comic recitations never make me laugh, but tragic 
ones sometimes do ”—proves that she has not. 

Having added that of course he must come to dinner, her mind 
returns to its mazy path among mosquito curtains and gauze 
underclothing by the banks of the River Plate. 

Mr. Chevening’s fiancée cannot be said to receive him with 
effusion. 

“ This is against the bond,” she says austerely, holding out her 
hand at the longest stretch of a perfectly straight arm to ensure 
a safe distance. 

He answers her only by a look of deprecating reproach, and his 
whole air is so agitated that her smitten conscience, or what she 
takes for such, forces a milder tone into her voice. 

“T am afraid you are feeling very nervous.” 

He makes a mute sign with the head, whether of assent or 
protest she does not quite understand. 

‘It was very short notice.” 

The implication is obvious. 

“You mean that I am a stop-gap,” he says, restored to speech 
by the hint, and palely reddening. “I do not think that as a 
rule I am wanting in proper pride, but I did not see that this 
was a case for its exercise. The excellence of the object——” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” 

The recovered apostledom of his manner restores the steel 
casing to her heart. Her face must be steely too, judging by 
the almost tremulous doubtfulness of his next words. 
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“T know that you do not care about ‘Ay, Mate!’ but you will 
come and hear me?” 

“Won't it make you worse—more neryous—if you know that 
I am there?” 

The question is regretted as soon as uttered, such a shower of 
rhetoric does it bring about her ears in the shape of a fiery 
torrent of asseveration that she is his rock, his bulwark, that it 
is only the consciousness of having the #gis of her strong 
presence that can uphold him through the ordeal ahead of him. 

One of the waves of contempt for which she has long ceased to 
feel remorse washes over her, but she complies, her heart leaden 
at the thought of how dreadfully he needs her. 

It is true that the admiration felt by Lettice for the piece 
chosen by or rather for her lover—since it was Marie’s selection 
—has always been of the smallest; yet on the present occasion 
she is conscious that that small has become very sensibly smaller. 
It seems to her that the nervous excitement of the reciter 
has made him exaggerate and coarsen every point of what had 
been at Trent a rendering admirable for restraint and reserve 

ower. 

. As she looks at him from under her eyelashes, while as the 
virtuous miner he hurls his denunciation of the upper classes at 
the delighted row of peeresses before him, his betrothed makes a 
queer inward measurement of the distance covered by her since 
Easter in her travelling away from Love. Then she had con- 
gratulated herself on feeling nervousness lest he should break 
down. Here and now would not she in her heart of hearts 
be rather glad that some signal humiliation should overtake 
him? 

If, indeed, she cherishes such a wish, it is not destined to be 
gratified. A hyper-fashionable London audience, though the 
coldest created or conceivable, is not as a rule very critical; and 
though much too lazy to express admiration, is quite capable of 
feeling it enthusiastically for the second-rate and the tawdry. 

Despite the inward disparagement of it by his fiancée, Cheven- 
ing’s performance cannot be justly classed under either of these 
heads ; but his success—and that at least is unquestionable—is 
chiefly due to the piquancy of the contrast between the melan- 
choly distinction of his appearance—his high nose, and admirably 
cut mouth—and the furious Socialism of his utterance. He is 

new, he is handsome, and he has told the fair ones bang out to 
their very faces, in a strong, if not very accurate Yorkshire 
accent, that they are no better than they should be! What 
more can be needed to complete their subjugation? Naturally, 
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nothing. Yet the tribute he so amply reaps must, it seems, have 
another added to them. 

“ How did you think it went off?” he asks, when he comes to 
bid Lettice good-bye next morning, the cousins, to her annoy- 
ance, fleeing before him in such Passover haste as not even to 
have time to take their kneading-troughs with them. 

She had contemned his over-night’s despondency as cowardly, 
but she dislikes his morning’s jubilation even more. 

“ Admirably !” 

“I owe it all to you!” he cries, with exultant emotion. “If 
you had not been there I do not know what might not have 
happened ; but when I caught sight of your anxious face”—her 
eyebrows rise imperceptibly—“ in all that crowd I found it in 
one second—lI said to myself, ‘She shall not be ashamed of me!’ 
and—you were not?” 

There is such a hunger for her approbation in the eyes that 
the great ladies had found so expressive and charming that she 
is ashamed of her niggard inability to give. Yet it remains 
inability. 

“You were not ashamed of me?” he repeats. 

“ Not at all.” 

“Did you like the new way I gave, ‘Thou’rt a good wench’? 
I know you did not care about my first reading of it. Does it 
grow upon you at all?” 

His persistence teases her. “ What does it matter if it does 
not,” she cries crossly, “ when I am in a minority of one?” 

“Tt is because [ am new, I suppose,” he says, with a faint 
smile of reminiscence, and a modesty which her partiality labels 
as “mock.” ‘Several people have asked me to repeat it at their 
houses in behalf of different charities.” 

Her eye rolls wildly. This means that he will be running up 
again repeatedly in reply to the calls of modish philanthropy. 

“Do not,” she says brusquely. 

His bright countenance clouds. ‘You disapprove? You are 
adverse ?” 

“TI do not want you to dwindle from the apostle I once thought 
you into a paltry drawing-room reciter.” 

This is the nearest approach to a compliment he can extract 
from her, and as she always manages to get behind a chair when 
he approaches her, and relentlessly reminds him of “the bond,” 
he cannot be said to have been much the gainer by his breach of 
contract. 
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Cuapter XXII, 


For Miss Trent the summer passes with unexampled rapidity. 
Usually she has been among the earlier departures from London ; 
among those to whom town pleasures dwell only in the outskirts 
of the heart, and country ones at its very centre. This year she 
lingers till the end of all things, till the wood pavement smells 
intolerably, and nothing but caretakers and M.P.’s are left. 

Miss Trent’s aunt is one of the few wives who do not desert 
their toiling legislators, so she has the excuse of staying on with 
her. Yachting is perfectly indifferent to her, yet she goes to 
Cowes. Her garden has always hitherto seemed preferable to the 
moors, yet she pays visits in Scotland. Anything, anything to 
stave off the unavoidable return, the unescapable decision. 

Randal has not again transgressed against the bond, though 
once or twice she hears of him obliquely as in London, and “ Ay, 
Mateing ”—always with a buzz of applause about his name—at 
various great houses. Since correspondence has been forbidden 
by her equally with personal intercourse, she cannot blame him 
for not imparting his triumphs to her. She will doubtless hear 
plenty about them soon now. 

This is one of the oppressive thoughts—quite a minor one— 
that pass through the head which she reluctantly lifts from her 
pillow at the hotel at Perth on the morning appointed for her 
return to Trent. 

It would be bad enough to be going back to the same state of 
things as she had left there; but how incomparably have her 
prospects worsened since her departure! One on the top of 
another, and all within the last week, swift and cruel as Job’s 
messengers, the baleful tidings have battered her consternated 
ears. Firstly, in a newspaper casually picked up, her eye, 
glancing over the “ Deaths,” takes in the announcement that old 
Mr. Grant of Appleton has had his third stroke, and succumbed 
to it. Secondly, the post brings her a note, almost illegible 
through excitement, from Randal himself, to tell her that he has 
just been informed by the lawyer of an unknown old lady, lately 
deceased, that in gratitude for the benefit her soul has derived 
from his Advent Sermons she has left him £30,000 at present 
invested in 2} per cent. Consols. Lastly and worstly—if in such 
ills there can be a worst—a wire—no other means can convey 
such news fast enough—informs her that Chevening has been 
offered the incumbency of a fashionable Mayfair chapel. 

She twists the pink paper of the telegram about in her hands, 
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smiling sardonically. Thirty thousand pounds in Consols, and a 
chapel.in Mayfair! On the whole and nicely balanced, which has 
been most lucrative, the pulpit eloquence or the drawing-room 
rant ? 

The question is not decided in her turbid mind when, towards 
seven o'clock in the evening of a noble September day, the 
carriage sent to fetch her turns in at the Trent lodge gates. 

Memory recalls her last return, the evergreen arches and 
beribboned poles, erected to glorify that marriage which she had 
resented with a vigour of bitterness that now seems dispro- 
portioned to the cause. Will there be poles and arches for her 
and Randal ? 

The house has come in sight by now, and she rubs her eyes. 
Is this the answer to her acrid inward question? Over the last 
gate there is an arch of summer boughs, blossom-decked between, 
and bearing on its summit in large red letters on a white ground 
the inscription ‘‘ Welcome home!” 

A slight pang shoots across her. The Kergouets must be here 
again. The trophy has been put up in their honour. ‘“ Welcome 
home” indeed! Well, that is something like impertinence ! 

The hall, when she enters it, is empty, and the servants tell her 
that the whole of the party are out on the cricket-ground; and 
thither she presently pursues them. The way leads through the 
flower-garden, on which, after the strenuous heat of the day, the 
dews are beginning their noiseless fall. 

She stops to admire the arrangement of colour that had been 
the result of her own taste—the superb cannas; the stalwart 
Hyacinthus candicans, that show what lilies-of-the-valley would be 
if they grew in Brobdignag; the flagged glory of gladioli; the 
splendid geraniums, arched and trained over wickerwork till they 
simulate hillocks of scarlet and rose—everything that is blazing, 
feathery, aromatic. 

She moves through it all with a creator’s complacency. The 
garden is even better than it was last year. Above it the sky 
arches, imitating its gaudiness in the tints of her westward fires, 
and flinging little plumes of carnation unexpectedly high and far 
into the Empyrean. 

She walks through a world of blessed suavity, fragrance, cool 
hush; and as she does so the boon air wraps her round in a 
mantle of peace, and the little jar caused by the arch and its 
inscription dies out. It would be pleasant to come home, and to 
design such another garden for next year, if only —— 

The “ if only ” does not apply to Marie this time. 

The cricket-ground lies in the park, not far outside the garden 
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bounds, from which a belt of shrubbery hides it. It is her ear 
which first informs her that she is nearing the objects of her 
uest. 

. Yes, the Kergouets are here. That squeal is unquestionably 
Louis’s, and Sybil is pinching him. The verification of her fore- 
bodings does not annoy her nearly so much as she would have 
expected. In fact, the memory of the young Kergouets’ habitual 
bursting into her sanctum and destroying its privacy flashes across 
her with a sense of relief. In the future, as in the past, these 
vulgar romps may be her best egis. 

The match is over, and the stumps drawn, as the little stream 
of people, advancing from the tent where Lettice herself has so 
often sat scoring through a summer day, proves. 

The two girls are the first to espy her, and, galloping up, fling 
themselves upon her with a shock of affection so violent as 
almost to bring her to earth; Louis tries to kiss her hand, for 
which mark of civility he is at once counselled by his sisters to 
“set out”; and little Frank more successfully attains her neck. 

By this time the rest of the party have come up. Marie drops 
the arm ofa man in flannels—who is not Jim—to wave a shut 
parasol round her head as a sign of welcome, which her sister-in- 
law doubtfully hopes is not ironical, and Jim says— 

“ Here you are!” 

Here she is undoubtedly. 

Gabriel says nothing, and takes off his straw hat. Each one 
having greeted the newcomer in his or her fashion, there is a 
little pause. 

“ How long have you been here?” Miss Trent asks of one of 
her still closely attendant nymphs, more for the sake of breaking 
a silence which makes her feel unaccountably shy than for any 
other reason. 

“How long?” repeats Muriel, heaving a colossal sigh. “Oh, 
do not let us count; it makes it go faster if we count.” 

“We have arrived exactly a week ago,” says Louis, Frenchily. 

“A week! Then how fresh your arch has kept!” 

“ Our arch ?”—in several voices. 

“Yes, the one over the gate near the hell door.” 

“But that is your arch,” bursts out Sybil, while her juniors 
follow suit with the same words. “We put it up in honour of 
you. Marie made us.” 

“ Marie!” 


The recipient of this most unexpected honour cannot help the 
stupefaction of her voice, nor stifle the prick of remorse at her 


own angry inward comment upon the impertinence of the 
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“ Welcome home.” It was to her, then, that these words were 
addressed. 

“Tt kept the children out of mischief, and—and it was chiefly 
Gabriel’s idea,” replies Mrs. Trent, with a most unwontedly 
sheepish air, and, for the first time in Miss Trent’s knowledge of 
her, looking thoroughly out of countenance. 

Lettice stands for a moment dumbfounded ; then, seeing a look 
of upbraiding negation shoot from the brother’s dark eyes towards 
his sister, she yields to a sudden impulse. 

“T do not believe it. I believe that it was a kind thought of 
your own,” she says, and so steps up and kisses her. 

It would be most difficult to say whether the giver or receiver 
of this caress is most covered with confusion by it. They all 
move on homewards, the young ones skirmishing ahead, around 
on the wings, everywhere, bear-fighting, boxing, yelling in their 
best manner. But Lettice only puts her hands to her ears good- 
humouredly once or twice. 

Marie has taken possession again of her brother’s arm—that 
arm which his family work so mercilessly hard—takes it with a 
little jealous air of monopoly which makes Miss Trent ask herself 
with a slight inward writhing of the spirit, “ Does she imagine 
that I am likely to make any claim upon it?” But she checks 
the nascent hostility of the thought. This is the truce of God, 
and she will do nothing to break it. It is not broken even 
a little later, when the returned wanderer asks after Lulu, 
missing her sister-in-law’s little wheezy appendage for the first 
time. 

“Lulu is not here,” replies Marie, shortly, turning away her 
face: 

“ Not here ?” 

“She will never vex you again by walking about the dinner- 
table,” returns the other, flashing round in tearful anger at 
Lettice’s slowness of comprehension. 

The latter does not take up the grossly unprovoked challenge. 
On the contrary, a pang of remorse shoots across her. So the 
poor old professional beauty is dead. Miss Trent has had dear 
dogs of her own to mourn, and it is a grief that she can well enter 
into. But Marie will never believe in her regret in the face of 
all the unkind comments she had put into Kirstie’s muzzled mouth 
upon the departed. It is therefore to Gabriel that she naturally 
turns with the ejaculation— 

“Poor dear Lulu! Iam so sorry!” 


There is a sound of light flying steps—they are in the hall by 
this time—and Marie is gone. 
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“She cannot yet bear to hear the poor old dog mentioned,” says 
Gabriel, half apologetically. ‘ You see, it was our mother’s.” 

His voice sinks reverently as he names the dead frailty who had 
been so well loved. Two tears stand in the girl’s eyes. 

“T wish you could make her believe that I am sorry.” 

The thought flashes across his memory of how at Wimbledon 
he had made her weep. Then he had not seen her tears, she 
had only told him of them; now they shine before him, like dew 
on violets. How infinitely that moist compassion becomes her ! 

“T am sure that you were never unkind to her,” he says, 
gravely consoling. 

She shakes her head, unalterably sleek and neat after a whole 
day’s dusty wayfaring. 

“T made Kirstie the mouthpiece of my own ill-nature about 
her.” 

They both laugh a little over this confession of crime. Then, 
the friendly topic exhausted, there falls a silence between them. 

The intensity of his admiration for her has always made him 
shy of her, and now he catches at any speech lest she should find 
his dumbness too eloquent. 

“T am afraid you will not credit it, but the putting up that 
arch really was entirely Marie’s idea.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

There is an almost awed incredulity in her voice, which to any 
one unacquainted with the circumstances would seem absurdly 
out of proportion to the cause. 

“ Indeed it is. She was exceedingly keen about it; it was all 
her own thought.” 

His asseveration is so extremely earnest that a spice of 
humour which in anybody else would be coquetry flavours her 
rejoinder. 

“You repudiate all the share she tried to saddle you with in 
the welcome.” 

For the life of him he cannot help looking full at her for one 
moment in answer, and the rebuke—for it is one—sends her 
hurrying on. 

“Then why did she deny it?” 

He looks down reflectively, and there is a touch of pitying 
tenderness in his voice. 

“Poor Marie! I think she was ashamed to own it.” 

“Tt is always our good actions of which we are ashamed,” replies 
she, with a streak of her pet preachiness, which is redeemed by 
the April smile that conveys the truism. 

Miss Trent has not thought it necessary to inform her be- 

2.2 
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trothed of the exact day of her return home, nor has any one yet 
mentioned him. She can hardly believe in her own good fortune 
when, coming down to dinner, she looks round the drawing-room 
apprehensively, but sees no trace of the long black figure and 
the passionate white face, which during the last six months have 
turned for her from a dream to a nightmare. 

“Ts—any one coming to dinner?” she asks, rather consciously 
of Marie, who, astonishing to relate, is already down and flitting 
restlessly about. 

At first Lettice thinks her sister-in-law cannot have heard the 
question, for there is a few seconds’ delay before her nonchalant 
answer comes. 

“Do you mean the Taylors? No, she has got a head, and 
Mr. Taylor—poor man, there had been such a long interval since 
the last that he was beginning to be afraid his glory had departed 
—would not leave her.” 

She laughs with averted face. 

“You were not thinking of the Taylors, I expect,” says Jim 
sagaciously; “you meant Chevening? Of course you told him 
you were coming home to-day ?” 

His sister’s guilty head shakes almost imperceptibly. Her 
guilty eye meets another, not her brother’s, an eye full of what 
cannot really be the apprehension it looks like. 

“Oh, that accounts for it,” rejoins Jim, with not much attempt 
to disguise his astonishment at methods of courtship so widely 
different from what hai been his own. “I thought the vicar 
must be mistaken when he told me Randal had chosen to-day to 
run over to Swyndford to thank the duchess.” 

“What have you done to your thumb?” breaks in Marie, 
coming to a brusque halt before her sister Sybil, one of whose 
members is tied up in a way that betrays its having been in 
the wars. 

“T sliced a bit off the top when cutting a turnip,” replies the 
young creature, with the most unaffected indifference. 

“She is obstinate to eat raw turnips and carrots,” cries Louis, 
flushing with pleasure at this opportunity of showing up his 
persecutor-in-chief, “although Mr. Haines tells her that if she 
persists she will be full of worms.” 

His sister regards him with an eye promissory of future pay- 
ment in full. 

“That is what I wish,” she says resolutely. “I wish to be full 
of worms.” 

This appalling sentiment gains a well-deserved box on the ear 
for the wounded heroine from her married sister, and Louis 
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obtains a milder form of the same recompense from his elder 
brother, and then they all troop into dinner, nobody a penny the 
worse. 

The Kergouets always eat and drink to the sound of their 
own loud trumpets and shawms; nor is the family music at all 
deteriorated in quantity or quality since Lettice last heard it. 
Through the customary din she finds some difficulty in making 
Jim hear the numerous questions that his own badness and 
Marie’s non-existence as a correspondent impel her to ask as to 
the couple’s history since she parted from them. That they had 
had a spell of London, shortened by Marie’s having racketed 
herself into illness, she already knows; but there are naturally 
many details to be filled in, and in order to obtain information 
upon them she presently finds herself bawling almost to the 
diapason of the rest of the company. Her inquiries as to the 
one absent member of her in-law’s family she purposely addresses 
to that “ in-law ” herself. 

“How and where is——” She hesitates for a second. A 
perverse pride has always hitherto prevented her speaking of or 
to Esmeralda by her Christian name; to inquire after her now 
as “Miss Kergouet” would be to break the truce of God. A 
blessed evasion occurs to her just in time. “ How is Miss Poppy 
Delafield ?” 

There could not have been a happier question. All except 
Gabriel answer at once. 

“She is touring in the provinces with Crawley. He has given 
her the juvenile lead. She is playing at Glasgow to crowded 
houses. She has had wonderful press notices. Marie has pasted 
them all into a book ; Lettice shall be shown them after dinner.” 

This last piece of information, with its appended promise, is 
uttered only by the juniors; nor can Marie tame her excited high 
voice enough to hinder Miss Trent from plainly overhearing the 
“You shall do nothing of the kind; she would not care a straw 
about them,” which is meant to be a whispered rebuke to the too 
expansive maidens. 

“IT do not call that kind of Marie,” says Miss Trent, turning 
with a heightened colour to her left-hand neighbour, Marie’s 
eldest brother. “I should like to see them. They ”—with a 
little touch of malice—* would remind me of Miss Snevellici and 
Miss Ledrook.” 

“Do you call that quite kind?” he retorts, with an answering 
spirit for which she does not think the worse of him. 

This is the nearest approach to a crack that the truce of God 
receives throughout the evening. 
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“We have seen next to nothing of Randal lately,” says Jim, 
stirred into more communicativeness than usual by the little 
fillip of his sister’s advent, “except in the pulpit, where he has 
been giving us some pretty stiff pieces of his mind ”—with a 
comfortable laugh. ‘He is a queer chap. When first we came 
down he was never out of the house, morning, noon, or night, 
was he, Marie?” 

Mrs. Trent’s elbows are, as is her usual culpable fashion, on the 
dinner-table, and instead of answering she lays one cheek on 
her folded hands, and turns completely sideways towards her 
father. 

Jim repeats the appeal as he always does in the case of his fly- 
away partner, slowly and patiently until she answers him. 

“Was he, Marie?” 

His wife jerks herself round. “I did not hear what you were 
talking about;” then resolutely reburies herself in conversation 
with her parent. 

“Why did she say that?” asks Lettice of Gabriel, her blue 


eyes widely opened in astonishment at so gratuitous a lie. ‘She 
heard perfectly.” 


CHarterR XXIII. 


SHE does not exactly repeat the question to him later in the 
evening when he joins her on the garden bench, to which the 
excessive beauty of the night has guided her. 

The young Kergouets always consider that time spent in sleep, 
time spent in study, time spent indoors, and time misspent are 
synonyms. They have flung themselves into the perfumed 
twilight the moment that the end of dinner, abridged by them 
with Bohemian ease, lets them loose. 

Lettice had not expected to be joined by Gabriel, whom she 
had imagined pinned for the evening to a reading-lamp, the 
papers, and his father. 

“You have skimped your duties,” she says to him, letting fall 
the arms which have been lifted to clasp hands behind her head, 
and sitting up, being much too conventional to loll except in 
solitude ; but there is nothing unwelcoming in her tone. 

“ He went to bed; the heat tires him.” 

The young man gives the little piece of information with no 
indication, as Marie would certainly have done, of being aware 
that it will not interest the person to whom it is addressed, and 


Miss Trent is determined not to be behindhand in magnanimous 
politeness. 
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“He looks better than he did at Easter. I have been telling 
him 80.” 

Their eyes meet in the moonlight, hers rather ashamed of her 
condescension, his trying not to betray how plainly he sees her 
wings growing. They sit silent for a moment or two, she absently 
marvelling at the moonlit stature of the Harrisi lilies, he with 
head thrown back, and absently straying among the planets. 

The girl’s voice has an uncertain note in it when she next 
speaks. 

“Has it ever struck you that Marie is—not—very fond of— 
Randal?” 

She jibs at the Christian name; yet to call her avowed fiancé 
“Mr. Chevening ” would be to smack too much of the vicaress 
and her incorrigible “ Mr. Taylor.” 

His answer, when it comes, seems scarcely worth the thinking 
over he spends on it before it appears. 

“What has given you that impression to-night especially ? ” 

“You noticed her manner at dinner?” she answers shortly. 

Again he pauses, head still thrown back, and eyes travelling 
along the Milky Way. 

“Even supposing that she does not, will it affect you very 
much in the future ?” 

Lettice laughs dryly. ‘ You mean that there would be a want 
of balance in her preferring the husband to the wife; that 
it is better that her partiality should be evenly divided between 
us!” 

He turns round upon her with Marie’s own swift ire. 

“ That speech is in your earlier manner.” 

She accepts his rebuke with a repentant gentleness unlike 
herself. 

“Yes,” she says, “you are right, and a very disagreeable 
manner it was, too; and what is more, it does not at all represent 
my real attitude of mind: To-night ”—looking slowly round and 
opening her nostrils luxuriously to take in the universal fragrance 
—*T feel in love and charity with everybody—almost.” 

His heart throbs wildly at the limiting adverb. To whom is 
her mental application of it ? 

“ Almost !” he repeats half under his breath. 

“Yes,” she answers. “You know that there never yet was an 
amnesty without its exceptions.” 

Her clear eye glitters sternly in the silvered light. He cannot 
know what a potent temptation is assailing her to tell him who 
the exception is. She will not do it, and to-morrow morning the 
idea will look incredible ; but to-night, here among the unearthly 
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lilies, there is untold ease and relief in the mere thought of its 
possibility. 

“T must apologize; but you cannot: object to my coming up so 
late once in a way.” 

Both interlocutors start violently. Neither has heard the step 
of a man—he must have crossed the noiseless grass instead of the 
creaky pebbles—coming up behind them. Has he suddenly 
appeared to rescue himself from the ignominy of those lowering 
confidences about him? Can he have overheard them, though 
unuttered? Is that the explanation of the start he, too, gives 


—a start superior in violence to their own—as he ranges up 
opposite them ? 


“* Lettice !” 


“Why such surprise?” she asks, the sudden shock of his 
bodily presence lending a tremulous tartness to her greeting. 
“ Did you think it was my ghost?” 

Inwardly she is saying, “Thank God he did not find me alone 
here in the moonlight! Thank God that Gabriel is here!” 

“I—I did not know that you were back,” says Chevening, 
with an apparently uncontrollable agitation which his lady-love 
attributes to the companionship in which he has found her. 
“You never told me.” 


His voice drops as if to rescue the reproach from the intrusive 
ears of the third person. 

“For whom did you take me?” asks she, hurriedly, having no 
very good answer for his upbraiding. “To whom did you think 
you were apologizing—to Marie?” 

Randal is apparently too much occupied in conveying by his 
always expressive eyes to the other young man that he considers 
him to belong to the grand old Norman family of De Trop to 
answer. 

Gabriel takes the hint, not because he is at all frightened by 
the curate’s scowl, but because he is a believer in fair play. 

Lettice sees him go with a sinking heart. Involuntarily she 
sketches a movement towards entrenching herself in the corner 
of the seat, by piling the superfluous wraps which the servants 
have brought out on the space beside her. 

“Ts if against me that you are building up that barrier?” 
he asks, with an odd laugh. “Why did not you erect it a little 
earlier ?” 

She rears her throat in silent scorn of the insinuation. 

“It is as little necessary now as it was a quarter of an hour 
ugo,” he says, with an indignation which she cannot bat own has 
a certain just basis. “I force my caresses upon no one.” 
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Doubtless it is but a trick of her own shamed imagination ; 
but Miss Trent reads in this speech a reference to the time when 
her caresses were forced upon him. Humbled, as always, by any 
allusion to that dreadful epoch, she holds out a troubled olive 
branch. 

“T should have let you know the date of my return, only that 
I felt sure you would learn it here.” 

“TI have not been near the place for a week,” he answers 
sullenly. ‘ What should bring me here?” 

The recollection of her brother’s phrase, “ morning, noon, and 
night,” as applied to the earlier part of Lettice’s absence, flashes 
back on her puzzled mind. 

“Jim said that of late they had not seen much of you; but 
that previously you had been here a good deal.” 

The young man has sat down, contracting himself ostentatiously 
into the opposite corner of the seat. He stoops now to pick up 
a pebble and aim it viciously at one of the noiseless winged 
denizens of the night, as it swoops by in that unpleasant and 
unasked proximity which characterizes the “ Flitter-Maus.” 

“T suppose,” he says unreadily, “that we are all prone to 
haunt the spots where our best hopes lived and died.” 

The key is one of deep but unreproachful melancholy. And a 
pair of pincers, as so often before, takes a nip out of her conscience. 
She was that best hope. It is to her grave that he has been 
bringing the funeral flowers of his wilted heart and acrid 
memories! ‘“ Morning, noon, and night.” Poor, poor Randal! 

“T have been away from home too.” 

“Yes,” she cries, making a great effort to lift the conversation 
up into a lighter and less oppressive zone, “I know. You have 
been returning thanks for one of your many new blessings. What 
a Cornucopia !”—holding up her hands, then beginning to check 
off on her fingers. ‘“ Appleton.” 

“You may leave Appleton out,” he says contemptuously. “I 
have at least escaped that form of decent sepulture.” 

“ You have refused it?” 

‘* Absolutely.” 

“And Tyburn Chapel? You have not refused that?” 

She cannot help the satiric touch, which he, being unfortu- 
nately over-well versed in her tones, instantly detects. 

“ Why should I?” 

“Why, indeed?” 

She leans her head back on the bench, as Gabriel had done, and 
her troubled eyes travel along the same star-sown highway as his. 
Across it she sees written in letters of flame her life forecast of 
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nine months ago, and its ironical fulfilment of to-day. To walk 
beside an apostle along rough roads, holding his tired hand, and 
strengthening him to blow the silver trumpet of his Evangel in 
the dark places of the earth—that was the forecast! To be the 
appanage of a fashionable preacher, while he titillatingly lashes 
smart bonnets, and flourishes on freely-taken sittings—this is its 
fulfilment ! 

While they so sit, each chewing the cud of his and her bitter 
thoughts, a noise of nearing laughter reaches their ears, of 
chattering voices and skipping steps; and from the shadow of a 
clump of lime trees a group of three girls, or young women, 
presently emerges, affectionately entwined and dancing along. 
The middle one, when they are near enough to be identified, is 
seen to be Marie; but her supporters on either side are not her 
sisters, as their rough laughs and wildly cockney accents plainly 
proclaim. As their capering steps bring them up to the solemn 
occupants of the bench, Marie cries out— 

“Come and have a dancing lesson. These are two of my club 
girls, Florrie and Beatrice. There are six more somewhere about 
—oh!” suddenly recognizing Randal, and with a startling change 
of tone—“ it is you, is it? I took you in the distance for—my 
brother.” 

The young man has stood up, and now bows with an ex- 
aggerated courtesy. 

“Unintentional compliments are always the most valuable.” 

“The moon was behind a cloud, or I could not have made such 
a mistake,” she answers in a voice perfectly unknown to Lettice ; 
which has neither sparkle nor playful jibe in it, and so turns on 
her heel, and walks off between her two protégées, with no longer 
any frisky spring in her feet. 

Lettice looks and. listens in puzzled dismay. How acutely 
Randal and Marie dislike each other! What immense strides. 
their reciprocal aversion has taken during her own absence! Yet 
when alone, later on, she reckons up the evening’s gains and 
losses, she cannot help feeling that the account stands more in 
her favour than she could have hoped. Though she and Cheven- 
ing had continued sitting on their bench for an hour after 
Marie’s irruption, she had succeeded in staving off any and all of 
those amorous onsets, the mere apprehension of which had kept 
her shudderingly wakeful through many previous nights. 

After all, now she comes to think of it, there had been nothing 
to stave. Her first action of piling the wraps had given the key- 
note, and he had religiously kept to it. He has really shown a 
great deal of delicacy. When a man is a thorough gentleman, 
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you always know how to deal with him. And yet restless un- 
happiness, baulked yearning, straining rebellion, had spoken in 
every line of that haggard face. Tame and commonplace, as in 
rare moments of self-abasement she calls herself, how has she 
managed to light such volcanic fires in such a man? Once the 
knowledge had filled her with reverent gratitude, now it inspires 
in her nothing but a sense of iron-clamped responsibility and 
leaden dread. Those terrible eyes! How can the fine ladies 
admire them! “Morning, noon, and night?” 
* * * * * 

September is our steadiest friend among the year’s twelve 
daughters, with their varied whimsies, the one that oftenest 
plays the fairy godmother, and seldomest the scolding shrew. 
She is no exception to her golden rule this year. Not once are 
the young Kergouets reduced to playing “ Bears” in the passages, 
or turning Lettice’s discreet maiden bower into a robber’s cave. 
They have more time, more spare energy, than at Easter—since 
there are now no rehearsals to distract them—for the prosecution 
of their terrible industries. Yet after a day or two it is clear to 
Lettice that they do much less mischief than on their former 
visit. They chip bits out of themselves, and fall down through 
trap-doors and off ladders quite as freely as ever ; but a quietly 
quelling word and eye successfully check that havoc wrought on 
his earthly goods which their good-natured brother-in-law had on 
the former occasion let pass in smiling, if regretful, patience. 

Gabriel ie the one person in the world admiringly confessed by 
his family to be able and willing to tackle Sybil. And to “tackle 
Sybil” when she is as much above her boots, according to her 
relatives’ lenient phrase, and as determined to hoist her compeers 
above them as she is throughout this festal period, is no sinecure. 

Marie is madly, wildly gay too, introducing her club girls—of 
whom six dance in a ballet and two make jams, and with all of 
whom you may count upon being more intimate than you quite 
wish within two minutes of your introduction to them—right and 
left, to her startled friends in the village: to Miss Smith, Miss 
Butler, and Miss Delamothe; to shy Mrs. Fairfax and excited 
Mrs. Taylor, who has a racy feeling of being a frequenter of 
green-rooms for ever after. 

It is a standing marvel to Lettice how her sister-in-law can 
endure and even enjoy the lavish endearments of these demon- 
strative young ladies. 

“Marie is the only real Radical I have ever known,” she says 
one day to Gabriel, in a tone of troubled wonder, as she watches 
Florrie and Beatrice and Ada and “ May Voilet ” clustered round 
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their hostess, and handling her hat, her hair, her trinkets, 
without any opposition on her part. 

“She is no great respecter of persons, is she?” he answers. 
“She loves humanity, soaped or unsoaped.” 

“Tam some way from that,” rejoins Lettice, with an agreeable 
sense of virtue in confessing an imperfection which she has not 
the smallest intention of correcting. “I snubbed ‘May Voilet’ 
only this morning for poking her dirty fingers into my back hair, 
to find out if I wore a pad.” 


“I was privileged to see and hear you.” And they both 
laugh. 

The truce of God still lasts, and the occasional chips it sustains 
no more impair its integrity than do the barking of Sybil’s shins 
or the three-cornered pieces daily hammered and gouged and 
gimleted out of her flesh lessen that young lady’s enjoyment. 
Perhaps it runs the greatest peril when Miss Kirstie, emboldened 
by having drawn blood from Sybil’s leg without anybody—least 
of all the sufferer—seeing any cause to object, unwisely proceeds 
to sample the infant calves of little Frank. Or perhaps it is in 
still greater danger when Muriel, exhibiting her phonograph at a 
village entertainment, at which Lady Clapperton is present, un- 
luckily puts in the cylinder which records in Louis’s voice that 
“ Lady Clapperton is a giraffe in coronation robes!” It is only 
by a miracle that the squeaky insult does not reach the ears of 
its object. 

There is nothing odd in the fact that incidents such as these 
should produce some smart sparring. What does strike Lettice 
as odd is the way in which she has more than once found Marie 
surreptitiously regarding her. There is no hostility in the look, 
only investigation, questioning, anxiety. Could she overhear a 
conversation that takes place between Mrs. Trent and her eldest 
brother about a week after her return, she might gain some 
enlightenment. They have been strolling together silently 
before dinner, after a long day’s cricketing, when Marie speaks 
abruptly. 

“ You are worrying yourself badly over this.” 

“ Aren’t you?” 

There is an unwonted sharpness in the tone. 

“Of course I am; fretting myself to fiddle-strings! But what 

-is the use of fretting? You—you do not think that she guesses 
—that she is beginning to suspect?” 
“ How should she! ” 


“She is never very quick at seeing things. J should have 
found out in one second.” 
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A slight quiver running through the arm—the hard-worked 
arm on which she leans—tells Marie that even this slight dis- 
paragement is too much for the hearer’s patience. 

“Do you think she will mind much?” 

“ Mind!” The arm drops hers with a vigorous jerk, and its 
owner faces her with his whole pale face on fire. ‘ Mind, when 
she discovers that the man whom she supposes to be hers heart 
and soul, who ought never to be off his knees in gratitude for 
having had the unspeakable good fortune to win her, should 
have——” 

A feverish little hand comes with a smack across his lips, and 
cuts off the end of the sentence. 

“You shan’t say it! I won’t hear it!” 

After a tempestuous pause, with a return of the old sisterly 
jealousy— 

“ Of course to you it seems incredible !” 

Gabriel is much too miserable to reply, which his sister 
perceiving, remorsefully rubs her cheek up and down the sleeve 
of his jacket. Desisting, she says in a horrified voice— 

“All the same he will marry her, if some one does not stop it. 
Some one ought to tell her.” 

“ Who? God forbid that any one should know it except you 
and me, and the information would not come very weil from 
either of us.” 

There is the bitter distress in his accents of one who sees no 
outlet from a hopeless strait. Neither does she apparently; and 
it is he who presently speaks again. 

“Were you thinking of Jim?” 

She gives a prodigious start, her whole little nervous body in 
revolt. 

“ Jim, not for worlds! I won’t have my old Freak worried ; 
and besides ”—laughing hysterically—‘‘ he would never think me 
infallible again.” 

Both walk on a few paces, with heads dejectedly drooping. 

“T told you you would have trouble with that—man.” 

“What is the good of reminding me of that now?” she cries, 
all her nerves on edge, and throwing her head about as if to 
dislodge some odious occupant from her brain. ‘“ Who could have 
guessed it? Among all the men I had ever met—and you know 
they were not few—I had never come across one I was not quite 
equal to managing. How could I know that this—this reptile 
was an exception? A clergyman, too! Faugh!” 

A meditation upon the Christain graces of the Rev. Randal 
Chevening keeps both suffocated for a while. 
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‘She has certainly every reason to bless our family!” says 
Gabriel, first recovering speech, but of a low and choking sort. 
“What more is there left that we can rob her of? Home, 
position, brother, and now——” 

It is almost the first taste of his rare severity that Marie has 
ever in her life experienced, and it flings her into a passion of 
tears. 

“If I have robbed her of her brother, she has certainly robbed 
me of mine.” 

To her consternation, she perceives that he is beyond being 
affected by her agitation. 

“You know that you are talking nonsense,” he answers gently, 
but coldly. 

She clings about him in an absolute panic. “Say that you 
don’t think it was my fault. Say that you do not think I was to 
blame.” 

With fever-trembling hands she pulls his face round, compelling 
him to look into the wet wells of her great eyes; and he, yielding 
to the lifelong habit of protecting affection, puts his arm round 
her waist. 

“No,” he says ruefully ; “I believe that, as far as intention 
goes, you were perfectly innocent.” 

Once again they are silent, wedged in that issueless impasse. 
Once again Gabriel takes the initiative. 

“There is no time to lose,” he says, not chokingly this time, 
but in a key of dogged resolution. ‘ Something must be done to 
save her. Eyen—her worst enemy could not wish her such a fate.” 

“You were going to say ‘even you,” replies his sister, deeply 
wounded. “Oh, how unjust you are to me; and I was growing 
quite fond of her.” 

“Were you?” he says, a sudden inspiration lighting up 
flambeaux in his glowing eyes. ‘Then prove it. Tell her!” 

“ Kill me at once!” cries Marie, theatrically seizing the lappels 
of her white serge jacket, and tearing them apart, as if to offer 
her heart to the fraternal penknife. ‘‘I had far rather die. 
Sooner than do it, I will die!” 

He turns from her, eluding her embrace. “Do not shake me 
off because I am merely human,” she says, whimpering, and 
recapturing him. “ Don’t you see that, considering how we have 
always hated each other, it would be physically impossible for me 
to own to her that—— ” 

She breaks off with a grimace of inexpressible distaste, 


resuming, after a moment or two, in a carneying key full of doubt 
and fright— 
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“ Now, you have always been on good terms with her. It would 
come much better from you.” 

At that he shakes her off like a viper. 

“From me? Do you know what you are saying? IfI had the 
boundless impertinence to interfere, what would she—what could 
she think, but that I was traducing him for—for my own ends?” 

“Very well, then,” replies Mrs. Trent, desperately, beginning 
to run off towards the house, “then there is no help for it. She 
must marry him, and make the best of a bad bargain, as many 
other women have done before her.” 

Her brother remains standing where she had left him in the 
gathering dusk, his hands, nervous as her own, tormenting each 
other. 

“Tf there is no other way——” he groans, lifting to the just 
appearing luminaries above him a face in which there are more 
lines than are accounted for by his years. Later he adds under 
his breath, “Surely the bitterness of death is past!” 


CuarTer XXIV. 


Even now that she has returned to his orbit, Mr. Chevening is 
not able to pursue the courtship of his betrothed as sedulously as 
might have been expected. Besides the work naturally entailed 
upon him by his imminent departure, and the engagements which 
his future cure already bring, he is threatened with a law suit by 
the relatives of the old lady who, in gratitude for the spiritual 
food with which he had fed her, has bequeathed him her loaves 
and fishes. Counsel assures the legatee—as is subsequently 
proved, rightly assures him—that the angry claimants have not 
a leg to stand on; but their ireful endeavours to prove that no 
one, except of unsound mind, could think a volume of sermons 
an equivalent for £30,000 Consols, give him a good deal of 
trouble. 

When the lovers meet it is scarcely ever at the house or in the 
grounds of her home. Almost always he finds some pretext— 
mostly that of the impossibility of finding any privacy in the 
area scoured by the admirably efficient roughriders of Kergouet’s 
Horse—for giving her a rendezvous in the woods or lanes. 

Is it the publicity of their meeting-places that affords her that 
immunity from his embraces which strikes her with astonished 
thankfulness as too good to be true? Or is it that his pride still 
remembers the defensive wall of wraps which on the first evening 
of her return she had built between them? She assigns it to the 
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latter cause, and as she looks in his haggard face, or evades the 
dreadful light in his eyes, as she listens to his spasmodic speech, 
or sees him lapse into moody silence, her conscience smites her 
bitterly for the suffering that the painful fight for self-control 
entails upon him in the effort to suppress, for fear of offending 
her, all outward evidences of the passion that is eating out his 
vitals. Do the daily deepening marks of struggle on his face, the 
feverish fragmentariness of his speech, the absolute disappearance 
of all attempt at physical contact—even her hand hangs un- 
touched by him—mean that he has realized the intensity of her 
own lothness, and that he is wrestling and agonizing to be enabled 
to renounce her? If he offers it, will she have any right to 
accept such a sacrifice—to blast him with a hopeless blight just 
at the opening of his career? 

These are the questions that hammer with dismal reiteration 
against the wall of her brain as she sits beside him who is still 
her promised husband, beneath a not yet carried corn-stook, 
under the now needless chaperonage of the reapers, or saunters 
dolefully through the nutty woods. 

One day, when she has been at home about a fortnight, Miss 
Trent finds herself at liberty from her triste promenade, Mr. 
Chevening having been summoned to Swyndford by his duchess 
to be presented to some of the fairest and fashionablest of his new 
flock at present visiting her. But for the perpetual obsession of 
her heavy thoughts Lettice would have had a pleasant day, and it 
is with an almost happy look that she lifts her face from the 
drawing-board, on which she has been figuring forth the plan 
for next year’s garden, to greet Gabriel, come back from 
shooting. 

“Begonias here,” she says, “ white pansies and heliotrope here, 
coreopsis and red nasturtium here, and so on, and something tall 
and feathery in the middle of each bed.” 

She points with her paint-brush to the little dabs of colour that 
represent the prospective blooms, and he notes with rapture that 
she has a smurch of indigo on one cheek. Shall he tell her of it, 
and shock her militant neatness, or shall he let it stay to gratify 
his eye by its heightening of the “ delicate lodgment” it has 
found? He decides on the latter course. She puts her paint- 
brush to her mouth, and says sententiously— 

“A garden is the one really unmixed pleasure in life. There 
is nothing in the world at once so soothing and so cheering.” 

“ Have you needed cheering ?” 

“ Why should I? ”—sharply. 

Here is his opportunity, the opportunity that he has been 
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vainly seeking for a week, and reproaching himself with his own 
cowardice in not making. 

“You have looked—or I have imagined it—as if you had some- 
thing on your mind.” 

She puts her paint-brush into her water-tin, and then into a 
cake of colour, with a deliberate movement whose calm is con- 
tradicted by the shaking of the brush in her fingers, 

“TI have something—a cart-load—on my mind,” she answers in 
a low voice, “and sometimes I think I must unload it to—some- 
body, and then again I am quite sure that I shall do nothing of 
the kind. Come, they have all been to tea at the Vicarage; shall 
we go and meet them?” 

She rises, and puts her drawing implements hurriedly together, 
forgetting that the little pool of carmine on her palette has not 
been transferred to the Phlow Drummondi bed. 

The resolution with which she waves aside the topic, and the 
determination to talk of nothing but Ja pluie et le beaw temps, 
which she displays throughout their walk across the park, render 
it impossible for him to revert to a subject which she so pointedly 
shuns, and he sees that his first opportunity for doing what 
nothing but the most monstrous anomaly could ever have laid 
upon him as a duty to attempt is gone. He is, however, to be 
given a second one. 

“Who are the two people colloguing at the gate?” asks 
Lettice, breaking off suddenly in the middle of a feverish com- 
monplace, such as she has been pouring forth for the last half 
mile. ‘“ How the days are beginning to draw in already! Why, 
it is Randal”—with an intonation of surprise—“ and Marie! I 
do believe ”—laughing uneasily—* that they are quarrelling 
again! They really ought to be bound over to keep the peace. 
Oh, do not let us join them, or they will appeal to us”—turning 
hastily round, and beginning to retrace her steps. “I do dislike 
being drawn into quarrels that do not concern me.” 

Her companion looks at her with his heart in his mouth. Is it 
possible that she is still blind? that those eyes, clear as mountain 
brooks, can have seen in the livid face on the other side of the 
wicket nothing but trivial dislike for an uncongenial acquaintance ? 
His glance tells him that, inconceivable as it seems, impregnable 
in the fortified castle of her fixed idea, her eyes are still bound. 
It is for him to tear the bandage from them, and the moment has 
come. 


“Has it ever struck you to—to ask him what they quarrel 
about ?” 


Miss Trent draws up her neck with a slight gesture of hauteur. 
VoL. CXXI. 2M 
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What suitable words would have accompanied this mark of her 
displeasure will never now be known, for before she can utter 
them she is seized from behind by a pair of muscular young arms, 
which lift her an inch or two from the ground, and then drop her. 

“Muriel bet me I could not lift you!” cries Sybil’s voice, 
breathless and boastful. “What do you say now, hein?” 
Recovering her wind with creditable rapidity, she adds, “ Why 
did not you come and fetch us, as !you promised? You do not 
know what you lost! We got Mrs. Taylor into the swing. I 
thought she would crever with laughing.” 

“She feigned to be amused,” says Louis, eager, as usual, to 
discount his tyrant’s glories; “but in truth she wished you at 
the devil.” 

The wrangle lasts till they reach the house, and Gabriel’s 
second opportunity is gone. Recognizing that it has done so, he 
slips back from the noisy group now enveloping Lettice to meet 
his sister. The young man has not many yards to go before he 
sees her hastening through the gathering gloom, which is not 
yet opaque enough to conceal the high state of agitation in which 
she is. 

“He tracked me through the village,” she says, breathing 
heavily. ‘He implored me to listen to him—to let him explain 
—apologize. I had to hold the gate against him.” 

She clenches her little hands, as if to repeat that potent 
resistance, the idea of which would in other circumstances have 
made the hearer smile. 

“ Did she see? ”—in a panting half whisper. ‘Of course, she 
understands now? You shake your head. No? Is it possible 
that any one can be so thick-witted ?” 

The gathering dusk probably hides the wince evoked by this 
last query, for she gallops on with ever-swelling excitement. 

“And you have not told her? You have shirked it again?” 

His long schooling in self-control has, perhaps, never had a 
severer call upon it than that made by the grossness of this 
injustice; but it stands the strain. If his silence does not 
reproach her, his words certainly do not. In a minute she is 
lashing herself instead. 

“ What am I saying? Of course it is I that have shirked it; 
I that shall go on shirking it until it is too late. It is infamous 
of me to try to shift it on to you; but oh!”—by this time her 
little, hot, tragic face is buried in his chest—“ you have carried 
so many loads for me. Do not you think that if you tried very 
hard you could carry this one too?” 

All through the evening Gabriel seeks for that third opportunity 
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which, once grasped, he is resolute not again to let slip. The 
person who must afford it to him seems, however, as determined 
to elude as he to gain it. Fine as the evening is, infinitely 
tempting with its programme of stars and scents, she refuses all 
invitations to go into the garden, and sits beside a table with her 
large-lidded eyes for the most part dropped upon a piece of plain 
work, steadily sewing, an image of dainty housewifely decorum. 
The table is that upon! which old Mr. Kergouet’s reading-lamp 
stands, and only by its width is she parted from Gabriel’s father, 
thus unconsciously employed as a lightning-conductor. He is 
the only other occupant of the room, and his son’s eyes keep 
turning with stealthy impatience to a neighbouring clock, as if 
to hasten the arrival of that early hour at which his invalid 
habits send the parent Kergouet to bed. But to-night that 
parent has no intention of retiring. Emoustillé by the presence 
of his handsome and at least negatively civil neighbour, he 
bestirs himself to pay her timorous compliments upon her scissors, 
her thimble, her reels of cotton, and the faded satin and mother- 
of-pearl fittings of her old-world sandal-wood work-box. 

When half an hour beyond his usual tether has been given 
him, the son, unable any longer to govern his impatience, inter- 
poses. 

“Father, do you know that it is eleven o'clock?” 

Docile as ever to his offspring’s admonitions, the senior rather 
unwillingly draws himself out of his easy-chair. To the son’s 
infinite annoyance, Miss Trent rises too, and departs, bidding 
both men a grave good-night. 

As Gabriel’s baulked eyes follow the tall white dignity crossing 
the hall, he sees the butler giving her a rather bulky letter, which 
has apparently come by hand. She does not pause to open it, 
but pursues her upward way. Had Gabriel known that that 
insigaificant-looking missive would save him for ever from the 
hideous necessity for finding a “ third time,” he would have slept 
better than he did. 

7” 
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* * * * 


Lettice is in no hurry to open her letter. Recognition of the 
handwriting in which it is addressed forbids all anticipations of 
possible pleasure in its perusal. She idly wonders, when at last, 
having purposely loitered over her undressing, she breaks the 
seal, why it is sealed? What makes it so big? 

The answer comes quickly in a little shower of notes and letters 
—a very little one. A single glance tells her that they are of 
her own inditing, the scanty crop of correspondence spread over 
the months of her engagement. 
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Marie had called her thick-witted, and for the first moment or 
two the significance of their home-coming does not reach her. 
Then it dawns hastily upon her. When an engagement is broken 
off, letters and presents are sent back. 

What does it mean? She snatches up the one sheet—two 
sheets, which are not in her own, but in Randal’s handwriting, 
and begins to read—though at first the lines mix and dance and 
overlap each other. 

“Though I have forfeited all right to care, I cannot even now 
help a pang of agony at the knowledge that the sight of your own 
returned letters—you cannot reproach yourself with having been 
too prodigal of them—and what it implies, will fill you with relief 
and joy. Yes, you are set free. I have forfeited all claim to you. 
By the time you read this I shall have gone out of your life for 
ever. You have never loved me; not even at that moment when 
you offered me your cold lips, which for once seemed warm and 
human. If you had loved me, it might have been different. 
Together we might have conquered the devil within me, for I 
have struggled—I have! Ihave! I might have come out of the 
contest with victory, instead of as now, in utter shameful defeat.” 

The words wander across the page, half illegible; but even if 
they were printed in the clearest type they would for the moment 
carry no meaning to the dazed reader. What does it mean? 
What is it all about? Has he gone mad? She catches up the 
sheet which in her bewilderment she has let half slip through her 
fingers, and her eyes devour the page that may—that must bring 
the elucidation of this horrible mystery. 

“T have succumbed to that temptation which assailed me the 
first moment I saw her!” 

Then, at last, the bandage is loosened from Lettice’s eyes; the 
scales fall from them, and she sees. It is Marie, Marie, Marie! 
She tears along. 

“A fortnight ago, forsaken by you, by God, and hounded on 
by the raging fiend within me, I went mad, and spoke. I had no 
excuse, no palliation. I knew, I know now that she loathes me, 
and yet I spoke.” 

The latter phrases are barely decipherable. She can no longer 
gallop. She must crawl. 

“ Every day since your return I have expected you to ask me 
the reason of the miserable change that, as none knows better 
than I, has been patent to every one but you. But cold, pure, 
and unimaginative, slow to suspect, slow to see, you have 
apparently—inconceivable as is such blindness—perceived nothing. 
Well, at all events, you will see now.” 
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Then follows a dash and break. Is that all? No, on another 
sheet there is still something. 

“In one respect I can allay the fears that I know will iil 
your piety. I shall not remain in Holy Orders, but shall leave 
the Church which I have disgraced.” 

There is no signature, nor any ending. 

When one’s world turns topsy-turvy, and one finds one’s self 
sitting on one’s head, it is no great wonder if one’s ideas are at 
first a little browillées, and for some while the darkness of chaos 
reigns in the girl’s brain. Then gradually, in glimmerings, in 
shafts, and finally in a dazzling deluge, light pours in upon her. 
How inconceivably blind she has been! Marie! One after one, 
then in troops, then in armies, the indications, hints, incidents, 
looks, words, which should have enlightened her, march up and 
storm her memory. Marie! The haggard, havocked face, the 
disconcerted speech, the gloomy silences, the waste of flesh, even 
the dreadful fervour of the kisses had all been for her. 

A pang of unavoidable humiliation and self-contempt at having 
ever imagined that attractions so moderate, and a nature so 
commonplace as hers could light such volcanic fires, flashes first 
across her; but soon gives way toa worthier pain. Is this what 
the apostle, with whom, less than a year ago, she had seen herself 
prophetically climbing spiritual heights, drawn up by him to ever 
loftier and loftier levels, has come to? 

She had long known that he was not an apostle; that it was 
only her own slowness of apprehension and lack of intuition that 
could ever have thought him one; but that he should have 
sunk in this slough of sensual mire, without her own stupid eyes 
ever having detected that his feet were even remotely tending 
thither! If she had been fonder of him, could she have saved 
him? 

The hours pass unnoted by her, as in seething confusion the 
images of the past course before her mental vision. In the 
absolute upheaval of her world, not only present and future are 
engulfed, but the past has been swallowed too. It has never 
existed as she had thought it. 

One after one, she lives over the unreality of its scenes. Here 
and there a taper of truth has been held to her delusions, 
but she has always industriously blown it out. The stealthy 
anxiety with which Marie has scanned her face; Gabriel’s obvious 
effort to give her some hint or warning ;—how is it possible that 
she could have helped comprehending their meaning ? 

She gets up heavily from the seat before her dressing-table, at 
which she was sitting when the cataclysm overwhelmed her, and 
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turns out the electric light. Darkness best matches such com- 
munings as hers, and the sight of her own distraught face in the 
toilet-glass irks her to madness. 

Her whirling thoughts begin to roll ina new channel? Why 
does she feel no anger against Marie? Having deeply resented 
all the minor injuries inflicted on her by her sister-in-law, why 
does she, now that Marie has done her the most grievous wrong 
that one woman can inflict on another, feel no animosity towards 
her? The problem repeats itself, with parrot-like sameness, 
through the sable hours, and only dawn brings the solution. 

* * * * * 

For once in her life Miss Trent is late for breakfast, her maid 
having found her in so beautiful a sleep as not to have the heart 
to disturb her. 

When she at length, with trepidating anxiety as to the con- 
struction that will be put upon her tardiness, appears, she finds 
the Kergouet family gathered round Jim at the hall door, giving 
their opinions, with their usual vociferous freedom, upon the 
points and paces of a pony which is being looked at with a view 
to the reluctant Louis taking his first lessons in riding upon it. 
Time being non-existent for the Kergouet race, no one expresses 
surprise at her late appearance. 

Little Frank runs up to her. “ Randal is gone!” he cries, 
determined to proclaim his tidings before any other member of 
his family can get ahead of him, and with all that family’s ease 
in the handling of Christian names. ‘The postman brought the 
news. When is he coming back?” 

The recipient of this piece of news is tinglingly aware of a sort 
of shivering start on the part of two members of the group at 
this abruptly volleyed communication. The consciousness gives 
her back her composure. She puts her hand kindly on the child’s 
head, and, looking over the top of it into two terrified pairs of 
eyes, says very gently— 

“T think—never !” 


THE END. 























A Radical Lady of the Last Generation. 


WueEn the widow of George Grote, banker, Radical M.P., historian, 
scholar, and philosopher, died in 1878, her surviving relatives 
requested Lady Eastlake to prepare a biography of her. And, 
although Mrs. Grote had neither gained much celebrity as an 
authoress, nor taken any personal part in public events, she had 
been for many years a well-known figure in the political, literary, 
and musical society of London; she had been the semi-official 
hostess of the Philosophical Radicals, who, though small in 
numbers, were great in ability, and comprised some of the most 
distinguished members of the Reformed Parliament of 1832; and 
she was, moreover, a woman of such original character and re- 
markable attainments as to justify a separate memoir. Lady 
Eastlake’s “Sketch ” of her venerated friend, however, is some- 
what too subdued in tone. It certainly shows Mrs. Grote’s 
generous nature, warm heart, and varied knowledge, in a very 
pleasant light, but it exhibits little or nothing of the strongly- 
marked individuality, the independence, originality, and sovereign 
_ contempt for social conventionalities, which were so conspicuous 
- in her original, and which called for a more highly-coloured 
picture. It was not until these last-named characteristics had 
been drawn for us by Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Simpson, and other 
friends, that, by putting the various accounts together, we were 
able to obtain a complete and life-like portrait. Mrs. Grote seems 
to have contemplated the possibility of a biography, for she at 
one time wrote out a good deal of autobiographical matter, chiefly 
concerning the period of her childhood. But, at a later date, in 
disgust at what she considered the abominable indiscretions of 
certain literary executors, she ruthlessly destroyed a mass of what 
must have been extremely interesting correspondence, including 
a large number of letters which she had received from Sydney 
Smith. It has been said that people’s characters may be known 
as well by the letters their friends write to them, as by those 
they themselves write to others. There appear to be but few of 
i 
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either kind by which we may appreciate the character of Mrs. 
Grote; and this is the more unfortunate as, according to Abra- 
ham Hayward, her letters contained more indication of her 
intellectual powers than did any of her published books. 

From her own autobiographical sketch we learn that she was 
born at “The Ridgway,” a house near Southampton, on 1 July, 
1792. Her father, Thomas Lewin, who had been for some years 
in the Madras civil service, appears to have been a brilliant kind 
of man, a true specimen of the “fine gentleman” of his day. He 
returned from India in the same vessel as the divorced Madame 
Grand from Pondicherry, and lived with her in considerable style 
in Paris for some years previous to the Revolution. When he 
left France for England he settled an annuity on her, which she 
continued to enjoy even after she became Princess Talleyrand. 
Soon after his arrival in England he fell in love with a child, 
daughter of General Hale, and married her before she had 
attained the age of sixteen. Harriet says that her mother’s 
younger babes were dolls for her to play with, but that the grown 
children were never treated by her as companions. Nevertheless, 
they seem to have had a particularly good time of it. They 
commandeered boats, and rowed on the river Itchin, whenever 
their governess could be eluded, with the result that they 
frequently had to be rescued off the mud banks; they rode 
horses, whenever they could catch them in the fields, bare-backed, 
with a bit of pack-thread round their noses; they hid themselves 
on the top of a huge stack of fagots, where they would lie quiet 
for hours, making figures in wet clay; and, of course, Harriet no 
less than her brothers, was an adept at climbing trees. Even 
when out walking in London, in charge of the coachman, she 
could not be prevented from sometimes going up the old pollarded 
elms in the Green Park. For the rest, to use her own words,— 
“T was forward in my studies, full of capacity and talents, and of 
a loving, gay temperament, which rose above all suffering, and 
cheered my comrades to mirth and enterprise.” Much of her 
training she appears to have owed to her father, who was a 
devotee of music and French literature, and who instituted family 
readings from Shakespeare, in which all who were competent took 
part. And from a neighbouring family she imbibed that taste 
for classical music which was one of the chief resources of 
her life. 

After a time the Lewins removed to a house at Bexley Heath, 
within a few miles of Beckenham, in Kent, where the Grote 
family were established. Young George Grote was introduced to 
them by a friend, about 1815, and at once fell in love with the 
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brilliant Harriet. But a treacherous rival having persuaded him 
that she was pre-engaged, he retired disconsolate, and his father, 
ascertaining the state of the case, extracted a promise from him 
that he would never propose marriage to anybody without first 
obtaining the paternal consent. Mr. Grote wished his son to 
marry a city heiress, and Mr. Lewin’s £3000 a year was accounted 
a poor fortune for a man who was, as his daughter phrases it, 
“water-logged with a family of twelve children.” Intercourse 
with the Lewins was consequently broken off, and it was not until 
George happened accidentally to meet Harriet in 1818 that he 
learned of his friend’s treachery. He immediately interceded 
with his father, and at last received a grudging consent that he 
might marry the lady of his choice after a period of two years. 
The young people agreed to make the best of a bad bargain, and set 
about conducting their love-making after a fashion entirely their 
own. They seldom met, but Grote set her themes on various 
subjects, gave her books to read, and required her to send him a 
digest of them. They kept diaries for each other’s benefit, and 
she seems to have set earnestly to work to prepare herself by 
serious study to become his companion and a sharer in his 
intellectual interests. His diary, as transmitted to her from time 
to time, contained entries such as the following :— 


“ Friday, March 26th.—Rose at 6. Read and meditated Kant for some 
time; wrote out my observations of Foreign trade. Between 4 and 5 
some more of Kant. Dined at 4 past 5; played on bass for 1 hour; drank 
tea and attempted to read some Kant in the evening; but found my eyes 


so weak that I was compelled to desist, and to think without book. Bed 
at 11. 


“ Saturday, March 27th.—Rose at 6. Finished my remarks on Foreign 
trade, and enclosed them to Ricardo. Studied some more of Kant. Went 
to Falcon Square and to Guildhall this day. Dined at } past 5; played 
on the bass for 1 hour; just as I was going to drink tea, George Norman 
appeared, and I was delighted to see him back again. Had some very 
interesting conversation about Ireland. After his departure I read a 
chapter in Ricardo’s ‘Pol. Econ.’ Bed at 11.” 


The obduracy of the close-fisted parent showed no signs of 
relaxing, and the lovers became tired of waiting, so one Sunday 
morning in March, 1820, they were married at Bexley Church in 
time for the young lady to take her place at the breakfast-table 
as if nothing had happened. Her father was told a few days 
after, but Grote’s father not for some weeks. Of course the 
offence was soon condoned, and the young couple were established 
in a house adjoining the paternal bank in Threadneedle Street. 
They were restricted to a small allowance, and George was kept 
strictly tied to the banking business; but they lived out of the 
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City as much as they could on account of her delicate health, and 
after 1826 they were able to do so altogether. Grote continued 
to direct the studies of his young wife in those branches of 
knowledge which are generally neglected in a woman’s education, 
“above all logic, metaphysics, and politics ;” and having but little 
leisure, would not give up his time to any but such associates as 
were at once congenial and profitable. The elder Mill came 
frequently to see them, dining at “ Threddle,” as she called the 
banking-house, at least once a week; and amongst other eminent 
persons who sought their society between 1822 and 1830 she 
mentions John Black, of the Morning Chronicle, Thomas Camp- 
bell, the poet, John and Charles Austin, John Romilly, Charles 
Buller, Lord William Bentinck, and John Stuart Mill, with 
Mrs. John Austin and a few other female friends. At‘ Threddle,” 
she declares, they lived in two worlds—the ancient and the 
modern: Plato and Aristotle representing the one, Kant, Bent- 
ham, and James Mill the other. A society of enthusiastic young 
logicians met there every Wednesday and Saturday at the early 
hour of 8.30 am., and broke their fast on the psychology of 
Hartley or the “Analysis” of James Mill. Young Mrs. Grote 
quizzed them, but at the same time she made herself sufficiently 
mistress of their subject of study to take an intelligent interest in 
its progress, or to give a shrewd thrust, on occasion, to any out- 
sider who might venture on a criticism of it. 

In 1830 Mr. Grote, senr., died, and George became a full partner 
in the bank, inheriting also the Lincolnshire estates and a fortune 
of £40,000. Two years later he was induced to stand for 
Parliament, and was returned for the City of London at the top 
of the poll. His wife threw herself ardently into the Parliamentary 
struggle, and for the succeeding nine years, during which Grote 
was the most distinguished Parliamentary representative of what 
was called the Westminster School of Philosophical Radicals, her 
house was the social meeting-point of the party. Being an 
excellent woman of business, she at the same time took the entire 
management of his landed property into her own hands, and 
relieved him of all trouble on that score. From 1832 to 1837 they 
lived chiefly at Dulwich Wood, but a house was subsequently 
taken in Eccleston Street; and here Mrs. Grote gathered about 
her, not only the politicians belonging to her husband’s party, 
but also a choice society of musicians and artists. Jenny Lind, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Lablache, Adelaide Kemble, and 
Ary Scheffer were some of the various artists she was proud to 
number amongst her acquaintance, and whom she loved, feasted 
amused, befriended, and, as Lady Eastlake calls it, patronised. 
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Her hospitality was very beneficial to Grote. It counteracted 
the retiring scholar’s tendency to undue absorption in his work, 
and afforded opportunity for the development of the exquisite 
courtesy of his nature. As Lady Eastlake puts it, “each gave 
and took an education. He endowed her mind with a more solid 
basis; she fashioned, mounted, framed and glazed him.” If a 
gallop through Burnham Beeches, a game of billiards or of whist, 
a quartett of Beethoven, or the last new opera, each and all 
awakened in him a sense of hearty though temperate enjoyment, 
and prevented his ever becoming a mere recluse and bookworm, 
this was due to the influence of his wife. And a personal friend 
of both, writing in 1873, maintains that her influence went much 
further than this. She was the wing of the bird, he says, the 
sail of the ship; and her wit, vivacity, and power of initiation, 
urged him onwards to the full exercise of his powers. ‘ Even to 
the gravest pursuits and achievements of politics and scholarship 
she gave a motive force; insomuch that it may be doubted 
whether they would have been accomplished at all without her.” 

Parliamentary matters, however, did not shape themselves to 
Grote’s liking, and the Westminster philosophical Radicalism 
made little headway. By 1836 the party had dwindled to such 
an extent that Charles Buller declared his belief that ere long 
only he and Grote would be left to “tell” Molesworth. And in 
1837 we find Mrs. Grote writing to Léon Faucher that she is 
“sick and weary of the name of politics,” and glad the tedious 
session is coming to an end.. “Mr. Grote and I, who formerly 
took so much interest in all that related to public affairs, now 
tacitly agree to avoid the subject.” 

It was about this time that she first became acquainted with 
Sydney Smith. He writes to her in June 1839, inviting her to 
“a real philosophical breakfast, all mind-and-matter men,” and 
adds : 


“TI am truly glad, my dear Mrs. Grote, to add you to the number of 
my friends (i.e., if you will be added). I saw in the moiety of a moment 
that you were made of fine materials, and put together by a master 
workman, and I ticketed you accordingly.” 

He goes on, presumably with a subtle reference to her Utilitarian 
and anti-theological surroundings, to assure her that, if she 
honours him with her notice, she will find him a theologian and a 
bigot, even to martyrdom, and that if she comes to hear him 
preach at St. Paul’s she need have no delusive hope of a slumber, 
for he preaches violently, and there is a strong smell of sulphur 
about his sermons! Later in the same year he addresses her 
again, this time from his new parsonage at Combe Florey: 
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“ Your neighbours, the , have been staying here; they talked of 
you eulogistically, in which I cordially joined; but when they came to 
details, I found they principally admired you for a recipe for brown bread, 
which is made by a baker near them according to your rules. I beg this 
recipe: and offer you, in return, a mode of curing hams. What a charming 
and sentimental commerce!... Adieu! It would have been a real 
pleasure to me to see you here: pray come before you die, or rather I 
should say before I die.” 





The visit, thus characteristically referred to, was made in the 
following summer, when Mrs. Grote travelled down to Somerset- 
shire, a journey of one hundred and fifty miles, in her own post- 
chaise, taking Mrs. Jameson with her; halting at Wilton House to 
see Lord Pembroke’s pictures, and at Stourhead to see Sir Richard 
Hoare’s collection of pictures and antiquities on the way, and 
taking Leigh Court and the Bowood picture galleries on their 
return journey. Sydney Smith got the impression that the basis 
of her character was rural, and that she was intended for a 
country clergyman’s wife; “but whatever she was intended for,” 
he writes to Murchison, “she is an extraordinarily clever woman, 
and we all liked her very much.” It is a great pity that Mrs. 
Grote’s fears of the indiscretion of literary executors caused her 
to destroy so many of Sydney’s letters, for the few that have been 
preserved are uncommonly good reading. He writes in July 1843 
to express his sorrow that she had not paid him a visit as arranged, 
and tells her “the temptation not to come, when you were engaged 
to come, is more than you can resist; try refusing, and see what 
that will do.” He sends her potatoes of his own growing, and 
when she remarks on the smallness of some among them, he 
says :— 


“You complain of the smallness of the potatoes: let me suggest the 
romantic plan of having the potatoes picked: the large ones reserved for 
your own table, the small ones for the pigs. It is by this ingenious and 
complicated process that the potatoes you get from the greengrocer in 
London are managed.” 


It was at a dinner-party at Sydney Smith’s that Fanny Kemble 
first met Mrs. Grote, and found her to be one of the cleverest and 
most eccentric women in London, “the female centre of the 
Radical party in politics—a sort of not-young-or-handsome feminine 
oracle, among a set of very clever, half-heathenish men, in whose 
drawing-room Sydney Smith used to say he always expected to 
find an altar to Zeus.” She tells us that: 


“Mrs. Grote’s appearance was extremely singular—‘ striking’ is I think 
the most appropriate word for it. She was very tall, square built, and 
high shouldered, her hands and arms, feet and legs (the latter she was by 
no means averse to displaying) were uncommonly handsome and well 
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made. Her face was rather that of a clever man than a woman, and'l 
used to think there was some resemblance between herself and our 
piratical friend, Trelawney.” 

Her taste in dress was eccentric. One friend remembers her as 
always, when in town, wearing short skirts, no crinoline, white 
stockings, and high shoes. But Fanny Kemble seems to have 
been most impressed by her passion for discordant colours. 


“The first time I ever saw her she was dressed in a bright brimstone- 
coloured silk gown, made so short as to show her feet and ankles, having 
on her head a white satin hat, with a forest of white feathers; and I 
remember her standing, with her feet wide apart and her arms akimbo, 
challenging me upon some political question, by which and her appearance 
I was much astonished and a little frightened. One evening she came to 
my sister’s house dressed entirely in black, but with scarlet shoes on, 
with which I suppose she was particularly pleased, for she lay on a sofa, 
with her feet higher than her head, American fashion, the better to 
display or contemplate them.” 


Mrs. Simpson says the red shoes were worn because Sydney 
Smith professed to admire them; but we may presume this was 
only his fun, for Fanny Kemble relates that she was once sitting 
by Sydney Smith, at a party, when Mrs. Grote came in with a 
rose-coloured turban on her head, at which he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Now I know the meaning of the word grotesque.” Sydney Smith 
really had a most cordial liking for both Mrs. Grote and her 
husband, but it could hardly be expected that he would refrain 
from occasionally poking fun at them. “I like them, I like them,” 
he used to say. “I like him, he is so ladylike; and I like her, 
she is such a perfect gentleman!” His epithet “grotesque” was 
certainly very applicable. One morning she took two young girl 
friends for a drive in her “buggy,” in which there were only two 
seats, so that one of the girls had to cling on as best she could. 
But Mrs. Grote, in grey hat, with green feather and long green 
veil, dashed on in this style down Bond Street and through the 
crowded Park, unconscious of any absurdity, and totally unable 
to understand what the people were staring at. In the country 
she adopted another, equally eccentric, style of dress, going about 
with a man’s hat on her head, a stick in her hand, and a coach- 
man’s box-coat, of drab cloth, with manifold capes, over her short 
petticoats. 

The Grotes had a small and modest country house, with 
charming old-fashioned garden and grounds, in the neighbour- 
hood of the magnificent woodland scenery of Burnham Beeches. 
It was to this quiet spot that she brought Jenny Lind, whenever 
that exquisite singer was overwrought with the rush of London 
life, and here Mendelssohn, while on a visit to her house, found 
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the inspiration of much of the music of his Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Fanny Kemble paid many visits to Burnham. On one 
of these visits a most ludicrous scene took place. Besides Fanny 
and her sister Adelaide, there were present Chorley, musical critic 
of the Atheneum, and Dessauer, the Viennese composer, a 
humorist, she says, of a curious, quaint, and nervously irritable 
type. Mrs. Grote had been stalking about the place in her 
masculine attire, alternately superintending household matters, 
and discussing questions of musical taste and criticism. 


“ She had left us to our own devices, and we were all in the garden. I 
was sitting in a swing, and my sister, Dessauer, and Chorley were lying 
on the lawn at my feet, when presently, striding towards us appeared the 
extraordinary figure of Mrs. Grote, who, as soon as she was within 
speaking-trumpet distance, hailed us with a stentorian challenge about 
some detail of dinner—I think it was whether the majority voted for 
bacon and peas, or bacon and beans. Having duly settled this momentous 
question, as Mrs. Grote turned and marched away, Dessauer—who had 
been sitting straight up, listening with his head first on one side and then 
on the other, like an eagerly intelligent terrier, taking no part in the 
‘culinary controversy (indeed his entire ignorance of English necessarily 
disqualified him for even comprehending it), but staring intently, with 
open eyes and mouth at Mrs. Grote—suddenly began, with his hands and 
lips, to imitate the rolling of a drum, and then broke out aloud with 
‘ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre,’ etc.; whereupon the terrible lady faced 
right about, like a soldier, and, planting her stick in the ground, surveyed 
Dessauer with an awful countenance. The wretched little man grew red, 
then purple, and then black in the face, with fear and shame; and, 
exclaiming in his agony, ‘ Ah, bonté divine! elle m’a compris!’ rolled over 
and over on the lawn as if he had a fit. Mrs, Grote majestically waved 
her hand, and with magnanimous disdain of her small adversary turned 
and departed, and we remained horror-stricken at the effect of this 
involuntary tribute of Dessauer's to her martial air and deportment.” 


When she returned, however, it was merely to plunge into an 
animated discussion on @ musical subject; and, some piece from 
the Iphigenia being mentioned, she called for her violoncello, and 
proceeded to play for them, with admirable taste and expression, 
some of Gliick’s noble music. Mrs. Grote was a musical amateur 
of unusual knowledge, good taste, and considerable executive 
ability. Many composers and performers found her to be also a 
cordial and hospitable friend and hostess. Jenny Lind she took 
under her special protection, and not only brought her out, but 
managed all her earliest business arrangements in London, got up 
parties for her in Eccleston Street, introduced her to the great 
world of London society, carried her off whenever in need of rest 
to Burnham Beeches, and even went the length of travelling with 
her in the provinces. She was very proud of her protégée and the 
interest that she excited. At a private concert at Lansdowne 
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House, to which Mdlle. Lind had been invited as an auditor, she 
tells us— 

“T was not a little amused to observe the Duke of Wellington approach 
with the intention of making his bow to Lady Lansdowne; but finding 
it hopeless to catch her attentieon—so engrossed was she with Mdlle. Lind 


—he quietly passed unnoticed into the Sculpture Gallery, where a vocal 
concert was about to commence.” 


Jenny Lind, however, proved restive under all these flattering 
attentions of Society, and confided to her chaperon, as they drove 
away, that she would much rather be wandering with her about 
Burnham Beeches. When there, she used to study the music of 
her new réles among the old trees, and Mrs. Grote relates that 
she has often found her, seated on the clubbed root of one, with 
the book laid open upon her knee, and warbling, in a low tone, 
the music of the score. 

Another artistic protégée, who was not quite such a success, was 
the celebrated dancer, Fanny Ellsler, of whom Mrs. Grote tried to 
make what she called “an honest woman.” There were no 
children to the Grotes, and it was presumably a romantic impulse 
which prompted them to practically adopt Fanny Ellsler and the 
little girl who was born three months after her arrival in England. 
Fanny was beautiful, undisciplined, and capricious, to say no 
worse. She had been educated by Frederic von Gentz, the 
German writer and diplomatist, and while still a young girl had 
become his mistress. She achieved great popularity as a dancer, 
and appears to have been able to impart an element not merely of 
the dramatic, but of the tragic, into her dancing. Mrs. Grote 
always maintained that her genius lay quite as much in her head 
as in her heels, and strenuously endeavoured to procure her 
acceptance in London society. But she failed either to do this, 
or to make Fanny “an honest woman.” Fanny Kemble says :— 


“Mrs. Grote told me in the course of conversation on the subject of 
Malle. Elisler that when the latter went to America, she (Mrs. Grote) had 
undertaken the entire charge of her child, a lovely little girl of about six 
years old. ‘ All I said to her was,’ said this strange, kind-hearted woman, 
‘ Well, Fanny, send the brat to me; I don’t ask you whose child it is, and 
I don’t care, so long as it isn’t that fool D’Orsay’s, and I’ll take the best 
care of it I can,” 


Lady Eastlake informs us that the Grotes tended and cherished 
this child, Thérése, as if it were their own, and suffered severely 
when, on more than one occasion, the erratic mother swooped 
down and tore it from their arms. Ultimately, however, she 
was happily married to a worthy man, an officer in the Austrian 
army; but she died after a very few years, leaving one child, a 
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girl, who was several times brought to England by the widowed 
father on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Grote, and to whom Mrs. Grote 
left a legacy at her death. 

In 1841 Grote refused to be again nominated for Parliament, 
and in 1843 he withdrew from the banking-house, in order that 
he might resume his history, which had perforce been laid aside 
during the previous ten or twelve years. When in 1845 the first 
two volumes were ready for publication, he modestly supposed 
that, having little literary reputation, no bookseller was likely to 
face the risk, and that he would have to print at his own expense. 
But Mrs. Grote was of a different opinion. She says in her 
biography of the historian that— 


“Such was Grote’s habitual aversion to any personal trouble about 
business matters—except where obligations towards other parties were in 
question, when he was scrupulous in their discharge—that the negociations 
fell entirely to my share. I finally decided to make the offer of ‘ our 
History’ to Mr. Murray.... When he heard that John Murray was 
willing to publish it at his own risk, Grote said—‘I only hope the poor 
man will not be a loser by me.’” 


It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that the result was 
eminently satisfactory both to publisher and author. The latter, 
out of the profits of the book, built a small country house at East 
Burnham, which received the eccentric, if appropriate, name of 
“History Hut.” Mrs. Grote was in the habit of telling a number 
of anecdotes illustrative of her husband’s simplicity, and utter 
unconsciousness of his own celebrity. Walking in the park, he 
would perhaps notice that one or two persons looked at him with 
some attention. He would at once turn to his wife in alarm, 
“ Have I got any dirt on my face, Harriet? Is there anything 
the matter with my hat ?”—and he would clutch his headgear with 
both hands. “What on earth are those people looking at me 
for?” And she would calmly reply—‘ Because you are George 
Grote—that’s all!” Another story described how, when on a 
visit to Cambridge, Grote wished to see the Professor of Natural 
History, but was told that gentleman was so busy dissecting 
something that he could not be interrupted—“ strong magnifying 
power— powerful light—shirt sleeves up—would not be bothered 
with anybody.” The modest historian would have retired, but 
his wife persisted that it was Mr. Grote who wanted to see the 
Professor. ‘ What!” he cried, “Mr. Grote! give me my coat, I 
must wash my hands;” in a minute he had transformed himself, 
and would not let them go for two hours. 

From the time of the Grotes’ first visit to Paris in 1830, when 
they made acquaintance with the Says and the Comtes, with 
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Odillon Barrot, Léon Faucher, and other Liberal leaders, and paid 
a long-remembered visit to the venerable patriot, Lafayette, Mrs. 
Grote kept up a correspondence with literary and political 
Frenchmen of note, and became in fact one of the chief 
intellectual intermediaries of her time between France and 
England. She first met De Tocqueville on his visit to England 
in 1835, and thus describes him in her journal :— 


“M. de Tocqueville—a small and delicate-looking young man—isa most 
engaging person. Fall of intelligence and knowledge, free from boasting 
and self-sufficiency,—of gentle manners, and handsome countenance. In 
conversing he displays a candid and unprejudiced mind—about thirty-two 
years of age, of a noble race in Normandy, and unmarried.” 


De Tocqueville, on his part, described her as the cleverest woman 
of his acquaintance ; and when he married, Madame de Tocqueville 
also became one of her most cherished friends. Writing to her 
in 1849, Mrs. Grote describes the private life of the other as— 


“ A life so congenial with that which I have the advantage of leading, 
and which seems to me singularly resemblant with ours—without children 
—all in all to each other—the man a scholar—intellectually disposed and 
meditative, yet embracing the fatigues of a public function out of a sense 
of patriotic obligation ; fond of seclusion, and refined in his sentiments ; 
and fulfilling the gentler duties equally with the severer. Behold, my 
dear friend, a slight sketch which may serve for both the virtuous mer 
whom we are so fortunate as to call by the sacred name of husband. 


This analogy in our position serves not unfrequently to revive the 
thoughts of you and your dear Alexis.” 


And after De Tocqueville’s death, in 1859, she writes :— 


“T am for the future safe from the disappearance of such a man from 
our sight. There is only one left whose death could cast me down-so 
low, and God grant that I may go myself before him.... Whoever was 
honoured with the friendship of Alexis might be regarded as receiving 
‘La Croix d@honneur.’” 


Those who wondered at the remarkable conversational powers 
of Mrs. Grote, and the varied culture displayed in her letters, 
hardly gave her credit, perhaps, for the systematic study and hard 
labour of which these were the outcome. Lady Eastlake tells us 
that her friend commenced to keep note books in 1827, and that 
these show the results of a very thorough examination of a variety 
of “dry ” subjects—our legislative system—the faulty administra- 
tion of justice—English, French, and American politics—farming, 
such as few women have even a superficial knowledge of, in 
addition to notes on literature, art, society, the opera and the 
stage. Amongst the earliest of the “notes” is a thorough and 


elaborate analysis of our system of grand juries and its adminis- 
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trative defects! But, in spite of her associations, her political 
views were a long way from what we nowadays associate with the 
idea of Radicalism, philosophical or otherwise. Of course, she 
regarded the Reform Bill of 1832 as a great charter of justice and 
humanity, and the ballot, for which Grote struggled so valiantly 
throughout the whole of his Parliamentary career, as a necessity 
of that political freedom which she held should be wrung from its 
foes, even if the price to be paid for it were civil war. But her 
notion of the degree of “liberty” to be accorded to the “ outside 
public” was strictly limited. She thought it was quite enough 
for the working man to have a vote for members of Parliament, 
and that he should by no means be allowed to send his delegate, 
and afterwards prescribe to that delegate what line he should 
take on any given question. She complains of deputations 
besetting the executive government in a way “quite unusual,” 
regrets that the working man is overstepping his legitimate 
functions, and fears that the country is drifting into the condition 
of Roman times, when the agora was the theatre of public 
discussion! She believed in education to a very moderate extent, 
holding that the power of reading and writing, together with the 
habit of simple prayer, and equally simple religious maxims and 
Bible lessons, ought to be the limit of school teaching at the 
expense of the public. She would not even go the length of the 
“three Rs.,” and maintained that if the parents wished arithmetic 
superadded they ought to pay for it themselves. Our present 
system of free schools, and municipal trading, to say nothing of 
the regulation of hours of labour and rates of wages, or the 
proposed free dinners, and old-age pensions, would have appeared 
to the Westminster Philosophical Radicals as nothing short of 
rank blasphemy. Both Mrs. Grote and her husband seem latterly 
to have receded somewhat from even their moderate original 
Radical standpoint. She hints at this in the biography. 


“Our hospitalities,” she says, “became rather more comprehensive in 
their scope as our Radical habitués fell out of favour with us both—we 
even went so far as to accept friendly overtures from Lord and Lady 
Holland, and to commence intercourse with Holland House, whither 
Grote would never have consented to go in past times. We also were 
present at the Queen’s Ball at Buckingham Palace, and this, too, without 
any twinges on his part.” 


And when Grote was offered a peerage by Mr. Gladstone in 1869, 
although he declined the honour without a moment’s hesitation, it 
was not so much on the ground of his theoretical republicanism, 
or because he would have felt at all out of sympathy with the 
political atmosphere of the House of Lords, as because he had, 
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he said, at the age of seventy-five an “insuperable objection to 
altering the framework of his existence in any way.” 

Mrs. Grote would certainly have been a unique peeress. We 
get a curious glimpse of her unconventional behaviour in Sir 
Joseph Crowe’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ When Crowe was a young man 
of twenty-four, and on his way to take up the post of Daily News 
correspondent in Paris, he arrived at Folkestone, he says, at the 
eame time as a strange lady, who attracted his attention. 


“IT watched her playing billiards with the landlord of the Pavilion 
Hotel; a tall woman, with marked features and almost a masculine gait, 
who strode round the table with long and eager steps, and played a 
winning game with great gusto. At Boulogne, next night, we met at the 
railway station. I had taken a corner seat in a first-class carriage. She 
walked up and down, unable to find a similar one, and at last addressed 
me, asking whether I would not give up my corner to her and take 
another place. I yielded to her request, and after the train started we 
got into conversation.” 


They naturally glided into a political discussion, and after a good 
deal of talk, chiefly on foreign affairs, she seemed astonished at 
the extent of his knowledge, and inquired if he were a diplomat. 
On learning that he was a journalist, she complimented him on 
being so well informed, and asked if he knew her—her name was 
Grote. Of course, as a pressman, he had heard of her as the wife 
of the Historian of Greece, and also as the special protector of the 
great singer, Jenny Lind. They then compared notes as to Paris 
celebrities, and finding that they were both equally acquainted 
with Léon Faucher, she asked him to visit her on her arrival in 
Paris. 

Some notion of Mrs. Grote’s literary tastes and opinions may 
be gathered from her correspondence with Abraham Hayward. 
She made his acquaintance in 1856 by writing to him on the 
subject of an Edinburgh Review article of his on Henri Beyle; 
and their friendship grew strong and intimate. Hayward said 
she was one of the three or four best, kindest, high-minded and 
highly-cultivated women he ever knew; that she was an admir- 
able judge of character, and so excellent a critic that he never 
felt satisfied with any of hie own writings till approved by her. 
She was not to be weighed by her books, he said, nor hardly even 
by her letters, though these better exhibited her intellectual 
powers. But, as he wrote to Lady Eastlake :— 


“Where she excelled, where she brought out the best qualities of her 
mind and her wide range of knowledge, was in her conversation, which 
was rich, fall, and varied to an extraordinary degree. She talked with 
equal ease and spirit on the lightest and the gravest topics, but when the 
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subject lent itself to the serious mode of treatment, she was fond of 
penetrating below the surface, of taking the philosophical view, and of 
deducing something like a general conclusion or moral. I do not believe 
I ever passed an hour with her without being instructed as well as 
gratified.” 


She was by no means given to the literary commonplaces; 
her judgments, whatever else may be said of them, were her own, 
and they were expressed in her own forcible, if sometimes over- 
charged, language. Apropos of Hayward’s sketch of Prosper 
Merimée, she says, “ No, I never did contemplate such a ruin, 
such a wilful disfigurement by bloated self-conceit of an originally 
fine subject, as this highly-gifted coxcomb of yours. Cynic is 
too honest a designation for him. Coxcombry pur et simple pre- 
dominates in all he does, says, or pretends to think.” She makes 
the singular pronouncement that Sainte-Beuve was a “literary 
journeyman,” adding “we know the physiology of the creature. 
It is creditable to English society that it scarcely finds its way 
into a decent salon.” Decent salons, we may presume, being 
reserved for the like of Fanny Ellsler! Agreeing with the dictum 
of her husband that no one ought to attempt a serious historical 
or philosophical work unless he were quite independent in his 
fortunes, she yet maintains that poverty is necessary for the 
production of artistic genius, and she not obscurely hints that a 
~ little immorality may be an advantage also. The artistic nature, 
she says, is bent upon producing “ effect” by any and every device 
within its reach. It is therefore of little use laying bare the daily 
habits and rapports of a genius like Goethe. “Great artists 
must be for the most part the reverse of virtuous, voila!” In 
her life of Ary Scheffer she made the mistake of suppressing or 
glossing over his faults and foibles in attempting to make him out 
a virtuous “pattern man” and although she imagines herself to 
have somehow succeeded in this particular case, she lays it down 
as a canon of art that virtue is uninteresting. 

What may be called her domestic philosophy, which she was 
in the habit of condensing into pithy maxims, is of far less 
questionable purport. Lady Eastlake tells us that no humdrum 
woman knew more than she did of the details of household 
matters. ‘She knew how everything should be done, from the 
darning of a sock to the building of a house; and she could 
generally show a better way of doing most ordinary things.” 
One of her favourite maxims was—“The household virtues are 
the basis of everything.” And she was a great stickler for order 
and punctuality. “Never, if you can help it, break an engage- 
ment,” she would say, “ you know not what other engagements 
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you derange.” Another highly useful precept which she impressed 
upon her younger friends was, “ Learn to say no, it will save you 
a world of trouble in your life.” She disliked the restlessness of 
the young and of the higher classes, “always dependent on outer 
impressions; never able to live a day on themselves.” Moreover, 
people should “keep to simple and wholesome pleasures; they 
have no excess.” She once said toa friend of ardent tempera- 
ment—“ You are fourteen years younger than I, but you will 
wear yourself out sooner—car vous voulez toujours des émotions 
fortes,” Her acquaintances were frequently ticketed off with 
significant nicknames; a sabservient wife was called the “ door- 
mat,” a young amateur was a “dab,” and certain types of 
character became “the porcelain woman,” or “the pinchbeck 
man.” §She is reported to have habitually used strong language 
to her servants. Lady Eastlake merely says that she called a 
spade a spade, but Fanny Kemble declares that her familiar 
language among her intimates was something that could only be 
believed by those who heard it; “it was technical to a degree 
that was amazing.” She never seemed at all aware of the 
startling effect she sometimes produced, but spoke with the most 
straightforward unconsciousness and unconcern. The solitary 
instance which Fanny Kemble gives, however, does not seem 
particularly shocking. Mrs. Grote was once speaking of Audu- 
bon’s work on ornithology, at a dinner-party in her own house, 
and reciting some of his personal adventures which had pleased 
her particularly: “He was once almost starving in the woods, 
you know,” she said, “ when he found some kind of wild creature 
which he immediately disembowelled aud devoured.” She was 
certainly remarkably blunt and outspoken, especially to her 
female friends, of whose brain power, speaking generally, she 
held a very low opinion. Adelaide Kemble once mentioned that 
she had received a letter from the great German scholar, Waelcker. 
“Who? What? You? Waelcker write to you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Grote, with an undisguised amazement which Adelaide’s sister 
mildly describes as more apparent than courteous. Yot there is 
ample testimony that those who knew her loved her, and those 
who knew her best trusted her most. Lady Eastlake says: 
“Friends depended on her; children delighted in her; servants 
stayed with her; all obeyed her. But there was, }erhaps, no 
neutral ground on the way. You feared her till you loved her.” 
Some of her friends, it may be imagined, continued to fear even 
after they had learned to love her. At any rate, she exercised 
her undoubted powers of ruling people by keeping them up to 
her required standard both in small things and in great. For 
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instance, when Monckton Milnes came after eleven o’clock to one 
of her parties, which had been announced for “from nine to 
eleven,” she stood at the top of the staircase and forbade him to 
come up. And the following letter is a specimen of the way in 
which she would sometimes give outspoken advice to a female 
relative :— 


“Tt is clear that unless you turn over a new leaf your domestic comfort 
will be in imminent danger of being stranded. You have a good under- 
standing and a good heart, and it would be a sin and a shame to nullify 
these for want of a little self-catechising and discipline. T—— is a man 
of very fine morality, based on the soundest views of human obligations, 
and you must not expect to have all the lesser amenities and ornamental 
qualities combined with the sober, rational, busy citizen character. He 
treats you most kindly, but will not consent to take the exact impress of 
your habits and tastes, and to reflect all your emotions. Be content, - 
therefore, my dear ——, to trot along by his side, leaning on him for 
support and sympathy in the large concerns of life, and grazing as you go 
along to amuse your own individual existence. The indoor eccentricities 
you must connive at, thanking your stars that he ailows you, on your 
side, such latitude also for infirmity and caprices; and so no more on 
this topic.” 


As soon as she had recovered from the shock of Grote’s death 
in 1871, she set to work on his biography. The book was entitled 
‘The Personal Life of George Grote,’ for of her husband as 
historian, scholar, philosopher, or critic, she did not hold herself 
competent to speak. As far back as 1866 she had begun to 
collect material for the purpose, in the shape of such old letters 
and journals as had been preserved, and in her preface to the 
volume, published in 1873, when she was in her eighty-first year, 
she tells us what was Grote’s view of the matter. 


“Being thus occupied on one morning of (I think) the year 1867, 
Mr. Grote came into the room. ‘ What are you so busy over, there, H.? ” 
he inquired. ‘ Well, I am arranging some materials for a sketch of your 
life, which I have been urgently invited to write by several of our best 
friends.’ ‘ My life!’ exclaimed Mr. Grote, ‘why, there is absolutely nothing 
to tell!’ ‘ Not in the way of adventures, I grant; but there is something 
nevertheless—your life is the history of a mind.’ ‘ That is it!’ he rejoined 
with animation, ‘but can you tell it?’ ‘It is what I intend totry. You 
see, unless I give some account of your youth and early manhood, no 
other hand can furnish the least information concerning it.’ ‘ Nothing 
can be more certain—you are the only person living who knows anything 
about me during the first half of my existence.’ ” 


This short colloquy ended, she says, the subject was never resumed 
between them, and she tells the story so that when the public 
learn that no other pen could have produced the biography of the 
Historian of Greece, they will accord it all the indulgence it needs. 
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In 1873 John Stuart Mill died, and she writes to Dean Stanley 
that for a day or two after the news reached her she was really 
incapable of busying herself with anything, and lay fallow, as it 
were, hoping the pain would grow bearable after a space. Her 
own life was prolonged for five years more. She had once prided 
herself to Sydney Smith on her patience in enduring bores. 
“That may be, my dear Grota,” said he, “ but you do not conceal 
your sufferings.” Towards the end, however, she grew more 
tender and tolerant, enduring even bores without betraying it. 
But she never lost her wonderful freshness. “Her impressions 
were as lively,” writes Hayward, “her sympathies as warm, her 
affections as expansive, when she was past eighty, as they could 
have been at eighteen.” When she died in 1878 at the age of 
. eighty-six, Lady Eastlake wrote—‘I can have no higher am- 
bition than to live as wisely and as well as she did.” That, of 
course, is a purely personal note of appreciation, possible only to 
an intimate friend. But we of the present generation may at 
least discern the lineaments of a nature endowed with exception- 
ally fine qualities both of head and of heart—highly-cultivated, 
self-possessed, practical, shrewd, humorous, generous, just—a 
combination rare among women, and forming an original, eccentric, 
attractive “character.” 


Joun Fryvie, 
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Che Charteris Episode. 


A’ BLAZE of sunshine, though it is late October. Little ripples 
in the Malta harbour are dancing to and fro as if in ecstacy, while 
they flash responsive to the sunbeams in a thousand tiny diamond 
crests. The white stone fortifications almost hurt the eye with 
their brilliance; there is no mistiness in the air to veil the 
hardness of their outlines; no half tones soften the crudeness of 
the white walls rising directly out of the blue water. 

The yacht Sea Foam had anchored there the night before, and 
its owner and his visitors are making the most of their one day 
ashore. 

No captain in the fleet is a greater martinet than Mr. Barkington 
Lowther, her owner, and his guests have to bow unhesitatingly to 
all his decisions; as a set-off to this, however, the arrangements 
are all so perfect and the equipment so luxurious, that an invita- 
tion to a cruise with the great millionaire is not a thing to be 
lightly refused. He displays in the pursuit of pleasure the same 
thoroughness with regard to all the minor details that has made 
him the most successful and largest manufacturer of explosives in 
the United Kingdom. 

This time, however, he has extended his invitations to very few. 
His sister, Mrs. Forrester, and her soldier son, Lady Alicia 
Whitehaven and Miss Gertrude Atherton comprise the whole of 
the party. 

“ Must I really go and call on this Miss Charteris ? ” his sister had 
asked at breakfast, when they were discussing their plans for the 
day. “If you’re asking her to dine here to-night, isn’t that civility 
enough? I wanted to take Gertrude about and to do a little 
shopping.” 

“Certainly you must call on her. Apart from her great 
wealth, Miss Geraldine Charteris is a very remarkable woman, 
and one whose friendship I am particularly anxious to cultivate. 
Remember what a friend she was to our poor brother, and how 
good she is to those scapegrace sons of his. By the way, Talbot 
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and Gervase are with her now, and of course they will accompany 
ker to-night.” 

“ And Gertrude? Shall I take her with me?” 

“T have arranged for Miss Atherton and Lady Alicia, They 
are to see all there is to be seen under Gordon’s escort.” 

Gertrude Atherton and Gordon Forrester both looked up startled. 
Meeting one another’s eye, each looked away hastily. But so 
overpowering was Mr. Barkington Lowther’s personality that 
neither ventured to protest. 

“T’m sorry I cannot give you ladies more than a day at Malta,” 
he went on; “but I’ve got to pick up Lord Cullompton in Athens 
aext week.” 

Shortly after breakfast Forrester came up to where Miss 
Atherton was standing on deck, looking as bright as the sunlit 
water beneath her feet, and as graceful and trim as the dainty 
Sea Foam herself. 

“Tf this arrangement of my uncle’s is disagreeable to you——”’ 
he began. 

“Not at all. We shall be delighted to have your company. 
Only if we once begin shopping you must make up your mind to 
be horribly bored.” 

“Try me,” he said eagerly ; “ but remember this: if you want 
to get rid of me, a hint will suffice.” 

A queer smile came to the corners of Miss Atherton’s lips. 
“Yes,” she thought to herself, “a hint will suffice to get rid of 
you, but to call you back——” 

The relations between these two were rather peculiar. Gordon 
Forrester had committed the inconceivable blunder of proposing 
to Miss Atherton after a very short acquaintance, and when he 
knew that, whether her answer was favourable or not, they would 
have to spend some weeks together in the closest companionship. 

And Gertrude Atherton had been—what they say a woman very 
rarely is—utterly unprepared for his proposal, She had refused 
him—indeed in her first astonishment nothing else had seemed 
possible to her; and he had taken her decision so calmly, and had 
shown so much consideration and kindly tact in the awkward 
circumstances of their being so continually thrown together, that 
she began to doubt whether he had ever really cared. And 
doubting and wondering about this, she came soon to wondering 
what would have happened if he had not spoken quite so soon. 

She was a girl who had thought very little about love and 
matrimony, having found her life—as many modern girls do—full 
enough of other interests, and she was very much astonished 
when she came to realise how large a space in her thoughts the 
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young soldier occupied, and how full her mind was by day and by 
night of visions of what might have been had her answer to him 
been different. 

To most women it would have been easy enough to show him 
in that subtle, delicate, yet distinct language that needs no words, 
this change in her feelings, but to Gertrude Atherton it seemed 
impossible. She was a girl who had been brought up among 
men almost entirely, having been her father’s and her only 
brother’s constant companion. She was as straightforward and 
direct in all her dealings as a man, and in the matter of flirtation 
she did not know even the very simplest rudiments of the game. 
Consequently her efforts to break down the barrier of constraint 
now between them were so unskilful, that Gordon Forrester quite 
misunderstood them, taking them for the outcome of a kind- 
hearted woman’s sympathy for the pain she had been obliged to: 
inflict. 

Thus matters stood between them when they started for their 
day of sight-seeing in Valetta, a day that they would spend virtually 
téte-a-téte, since Lady Alicia, an elderly and impecunious cousin 
of Miss Atherton’s, was so deaf as to be quite impervious to- 
ordinary conversation. 

It was bright exhilarating weather, the place was new to 
Gertrude and full of interest, and away from the overpowering 
presence of Mr. Barkington Lowther they felt like school comrades. 
out for a holiday. Both were in high spirits, for each felt an 
intense if unexpressed pleasure in the other’s society, and for the 
first time a glimmering passed through Gordon’s mind that Miss 
Atherton was not quite so indifferent to him as she had hitherto 
appeared. 

They had visited the Palace and St. John’s Church, made a. 
number of foolish and quite unnecessary purchases, mostly for 
the sake of spending money after having been debarred from that 
pleasure for so long, and lunched merrily at Bisazza’s. 

When Lady Alicia announced her intention of visiting a lace: 
shop in order to execute a commission for a friend, Gordon 
declared he must leave them for half-an-hour or so, having 
promised to go and see an old friend who was living in the 
town. 

“ Really and truly?” asked Gertrude, laughing. “Are you sure: 
he isn’t a fiction devised in order to get away from us?” 

“No, really. I found a letter from him at the post-office, 
asking me to stay a week or two if I were tired of yachting.” 

“But you are not going?” asked Miss Atherton, with more: 
consternation in her tone than she was at all aware of. 
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“T think not. Unless—that is—unless you had rather I 
did—— ?” 

“IT? Oh,no,no! I—had much rather you stayed.” 

Her voice was so low that he had to bend his head to catch 
the softly uttered syllables) She looked so pretty in her 
momentary confusion, and the dark grey eyes that met his 
were such tell-tales in their tender brilliance, that if it had 
not been 4 public street and in broad daylight, Gordon might 
have been tempted to take advantage of the situation. 

But Lady Alicia had already entered the shop and was waiting 
for Gertrude. “I must go,” she said, though there was really 
nothing to keep her there but the reluctance they both felt to 
parting. 

“ Good-bye for the present,” said Forrester, as he lifted his hat 
and turned away, jubilant at heart. 

Gertrude paused a moment longer to watch his tall figure go down 
the street. How handsome he looked, how stalwart and soldierly, 
a lover any woman could be proud of. Her heart was warm within 
her as she waited patiently while Lady Alicia chaffered and 
bargained and beat down the extortionate shopkeeper to half his 
original price. 

As they came out of the shop they met Mrs. Forrester, who had 
come to look for them. 

“T have paid my duty visit,” she said, “and was rather relieved 
to find Miss Charteris not at home. So absurd of my brother to 
make me call when she’s coming to-night ! ” 

“Ts she coming to-night ?” asked Gertrude. 

“Yes; I met my brother, who had had her answer already. We 
shall all have to smarten ourselves up a bit. I hear she dresses 
magnificently.” 

“Is she young ?” 

“Young? No, that she can’t be, but I am told she carries her 
years very well. I have never seen her, but Gordon knew her 
rather well at one time, but I never could get out of him what he 
thought of her. She’s supposed to be very clever and original, 
and fascinating, I believe, at least to men.” 

“Qh, I didn’t know Mr. Forrester knew her,” said Gertrude, 
and caught herself wondering whether he had found her very 
fascinating. 

When they met Gordon again it was time to be returning on 
board, and as they were going down the steps Miss Atherton 
remarked to him— 


“So Miss Charteris is no stranger to you. I did not know you 
knew her.” 
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“ Miss Geraldine Charteris? Oh, yes! I used often to meet her 
at my uncle’s in Berkshire.” 

“ What is she like? ” 

“ Like—excuse me, Miss Atherton, but your dress will get very 
wet against that wall. A little farther this way ”—and as he took 
both her hands in his and helped her carefully into the boat, she 
forgot for the moment that he had never answered her question. 

* * * * * 

Gertrude had dressed early for dinner, and was standing on 
deck enjoying the cool evening air, when the boat that contained 
their guests approached the yacht. Not wishing to meet them 
till Mrs. Forrester was there to introduce her, she moved further 
off and watched them come on board. 

A tall woman, with a profusion of suspiciously golden hair, 
wrapped in a very handsome cloak—that must be Miss Geraldine 
Charteris; and a young man of very ordinary appearance—that 
must be Mr. Lowther’s nephew. “But I thought there were two 
of them,” said Gertrude to herself, 

The lady was taken below, where, as Gertrude knew, the cabin 
next to hers had been set apart for her use. 

Presently Mr. Barkington Lowther came up on deck and 
greeted his nephew with more stiffness than cordiality, introducing 
him to Gertrude as Mr. Talbot Lowther. 

“‘Where’s your brother, by the way?” he asked presently. 

“ T was to make his excuses to you, uncle; he was taken ill with 
a very bad sick headache.” 

“Headache indeed! What are the young men of the present 
day coming to? I never had a headache when I was your age, 
nor shculd I have taken any notice of it if I had.” 

Gertrude lost the rest of his laments over the degeneracy of the 
age, for she suddenly discovered that she had left her handkerchief 
below and went to fetch it. She left the door of her cabin ajar as 
she went in, and had just laid her hand on the missing article, 
when she heard a passing footstep, and at the same time the door 
of the cabin next hers was opened cautiously, 


“Gordon!” It was a whisper, but plainly audible to Gertrude. 
“‘ Gordon !” 


The footsteps stopped. 

“Gerry!” 

“Hush, hush—for heaven’s sake! Miss Charteris to-night, 
mind. You got my note?” 

“Yes, yes; but how rash——” And here Gertrude realised 
suddenly that she was listening to a conversation evidently not 
meant for her ears. She shut her door as noiselessly as possible 
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and retreated as far as the very restricted limits of the cabin 
allowed her. 

Though the words no longer reached her, she heard the voices 
going on for some time longer, in tones of entreaty and remon- 
strance, mingled now and then with smothered bursts of irre- 
pressible laughter. 

At last the footsteps moved on, and Gertrude was able to go 
past without disturbing this very confidential conversation. Mr. 
Forrester must indeed have known the lady very well, she thought 
to herself, since they were ‘‘ Gordon” and “ Gerry ” to one another, 
and it was with a dim foreboding of evil that she went up on deck 
and was introduced to the guest of the evening. 

An undeniably handsome woman, Gertrude found her upon 
nearer view. Her dark-blue eyes were fringed with long black 
lashes, and her firm, well-cut mouth was very lightly shaded at 
the corners. The ultra-golden hair was a mistake, Gertrude 
decided, while the introduction was going on. It reduced her to 
the level of a common-place, fast-looking woman, and destroyed 
what would otherwise have been the rather fine character of 
her face. 

But what was her surprise and disgust to see Mr. Forrester, 
when he came up, shake hands with her just as if this were their 
first meeting, while she greeted him calmly: “ Very pleased to 
renew our acquaintance, Mr. Forrester.” 

Gertrude could hardly believe her ears. What duplicity, she 
thought. If they knew one another very well and called each 
other by their Christian names, there was no harm in that, but 
why should they conceal it and pretend to be almost strangers? 

Her heart was full of scorn and indignation, and when she 
found she had to take Mr. Forrester’s arm to go to dinner, she 
touched him as lightly and kept as far away from him as possible, 
as if he were some revolting reptile who might possibly sting. 

He did not, however, appear to notice it. He was very distrait, 
and not at all like himself. He seemed to be listening anxiously 
all the time to Miss Charteris’ conversation with his uncle, and 
answered rather at random the few chilly remarks that Gertrude 
made, more for the sake of keeping up appearances than from any 
genuine desire to converse. 

The girl felt as if her food would choke her. So happy as she 
had been only that afternoon, and now—it seemed as if there were 
nothing left worth living for. If Gordon¥Forrester, who, as she 
had all at once discovered, was her ideal of all that was true- 
hearted and noble, was really only amusing himself with her while 
he carried on a secret love affair with this—this painted creature, 
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then—then—she wished she could go away by herself and cry 
her eyes out, instead of having to sit there and listen to the old 
naval chaplain at her other side, who was prosing away about a 
trial he had seen of a new turbine. 

Then she pulled herself together and determined to put a good 
face upon the matter and conceal the blow she had received, which 
resulted in her listening with such well-simulated interest, that 
the old chaplain spoke of her ever after as quite the most 
intelligent girl he had ever met, and one with whom it was a 
pleasure to talk. 

Miss Charteris chattered a good deal, chiefly to her host, and 
to any one whose mind was not distracted with other matters it 
would have been a comedy in itself to watch his face. At first all 
polite and respectful attention to the guest whom he delighted to 
honour, his countenance grew longer and longer as he heard the most 
heterodox and audacious sentiments expressed with the greatest 
freedom. The wit and brilliancy for which they were all prepared 
seemed to have been mislaid that evening, but of daring and 
assurance there was no lack. She contradicted Mr. Lowther’s most 
emphatic statements, delivered though they were with that air of 
finality that settled most people, and it was easy to see how he 
fumed and fretted under his inability to give her—a lady and his 
guest—the scathing rebukes he evidently ached to administer. 
She put his opinions calmly on one side, as matters of no moment, 
laughed merrily, as if it were a delightful joke when he expressed 
his abhorrence of women who smoked, and declared that if he 
would not let her have her modest cigarette with him, she would 
see whether the other ladies were not more tolerant. 

Gertrude could not see the amusing side of her host’s utter 
discomfiture, for her heart was too sore for mirth, and Gordon 
Forrester looked anything but happy. Gertrude felt sure that 
he gave Miss Charteris a warning signal once, for in the midst of 
one of her liveliest sallies she stopped suddenly, faltered a second, 
and after that seemed to calm down a little. 

When the ladies left the table, Miss Charteris attached herself 
to Gertrude in the friendliest manner. She drew the girl on to a 
seat close beside her, and began talking to her about Malta. 

Gordon came up on deck on some excuse or another before the 
rest of the men, and he looked anything but pleased to see the 
two ladies in such close proximity. 

“You should come over here, Miss Charteris, and see how pretty 
the harbour lights look,” he said. 

Miss Charteris rose, and Gertrude too, but Gordon had taken 
the elder lady across and had not seemed to notice her, and she 
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sat down again with that same numb pain at her heart. In the 
distance she saw the two in whispered converse, Gordon evidently 
urging something, to which she resolutely refused to listen, and 
there they remained till the rest of the party came up. 

Gertrude wondered what Mrs. Forrester thought of it, and how 
she would like this very brusque and decided person for a 
daughter-in-law. But Mrs. Forrester was—in utter contrast to 
her brother—of a placid, not to say lethargic temperament, and 
as long as her personal convenience was not interfered with, cared 
very little about anything else. 

There was a little music; Miss Charteris pleaded a cold, but 
Gertrude sang, and Talbot Lowther gave them a nautical song in 
a bass voice of surprising depth, and at last, to Gertrude’s infinite 
relief, the party broke up, Miss Charteris departing, accompanied 
by Talbot, and the chaplain returning to his ship. 

Gordon Forrester came and stood near Gertrude as she watched 
their visitors being rapidly rowed away, and she heard him breathe 
a sigh of deep relief. ; 

He turned and looked at her. “Are you not cold, Miss Ather- 
ton? Let me get you a wrap.” His voice had a tone of 
protecting tenderness; in look and manner he was again the 
Gordon Forrester of the afternoon. 

But Gertrude was not to be so easily mollified. “Thank you; 
it is really not worth while. I am just going to bed. Good 
night!” And without even a hand-shake she went off, leaving him 
“* nlanté la.” 

It was a restless, disturbed night that Gertrude Atherton 
passed, and it left her with such a racking headache, that she 
was easily persuaded by her maid to have her breakfast brought 
to her. 

The girl had plenty to say when she brought it in. 

“'There’s been a horful row of some kind going on, Miss. Mr. 
Lowther, ’e’s in a towering rage, and ’e’ll ’ardly speak to 
Mr. Forrester. Mr. Sims says—that’s ’is wallet, you know, 
Miss—that ’e’s never seen ’im in a worser rage all the time ’e’s 
been with ’im.” 

Gertrude put a stop to her handmaid’s volubility, but she 
could not help wondering whether Mr. Lowther had discovered 
the engagement—if engagement it were—between Forrester and 
Miss Charteris; though why he should object to it she could not 
imagine. He could not have wanted the lady himself, for he had 
never seen her till the previous evening, and had not then appeared 
to be very much taken with her; and surely with all her riches 
she would have been acceptable to him as a wife for his nephew? 
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Gertrude was still trying to puzzle it out, when her maid re- 
appeared, carrying a beautiful spray of flowers, which she handed 
to her “ with Mr. Forrester’s compliments.” 

“ And ’e must ’ave sent into the market very herly for this, 
Miss, for we weighed hanchor and ’oisted sail long afore seven 
bells,” pursued the girl, who was nothing if not nautical when on 
board a yacht. 

All signs of the storm had passed away when Gertrude came 
up on deck. Mrs. Forrester was placidly knitting, Mr. Lowther 
had taken the helm, and Gordon Forrester, who was promenading 
the deck, came up at once and inquired after her headache. 

His first glance had been for his flowers, and his face fell as he 
saw that she was not wearing them. 

“You do not care for tea-roses ? ” 

“Oh, yes, thank you! It was very kind of you. I—TI really 
forgot to put them on. Is Malta quite out of sight ?” 

“Oh, yes, long ago! It’s a jolly place to stop at, isn’t it? I 
never liked it so well as I did yesterday. There seems to be 
plenty going on there just now. My friend Carmichael offered me 
no end of gaiety if I would change my mind and stay.” 

“Tt seems rather a pity you didn’t,” said Gertrude cruelly. 

Gordon looked at her reproachfully. He had not thought her 
so capricious. Had she meant nothing, then, by her encourage- 
ment of him the day before? Was she, after all, just like the 
rest of them ?—the rest of womankind being invariably credited 
by a man in love with all the evil’ qualities, so as to enhance the 
superiority of the one. 

Various other overtures on his part met with such a decided 
snubbing, that his pride was at last aroused, and he left her. 

It was a dull day altogether, and was followed by many more 
such. Everyone seemed more or less out of sorts or out of 
temper, and the weather turned gloomy and squally, as if in 
emulation of the social atmosphere. Forrester, who was by 
nature far from ready to take offence, found his efforts to make 
way in Miss Atherton’s good graces so unsuccessful that he 
almost determined to give it up as hopeless, and to leave the 
yacht at the first Greek port they touched at and make the 
best of his way home overland. 

One afternoon, when Mr. Lowther and his sister were sitting 
on deck, Gertrude came up to them with a magazine in her 
hand. 

“Look,” she said, “is not that like Miss Charteris? It might 
really be a portrait of her, it is so like.” 

Mr. Lowther rose up stiffly and began to tramp up and down 
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with a frown on his face. “Ihave never seen Miss Charteris,” 
he snapped out at last. 

“Never seen Miss Charteris!” she echoed in amazement. “I 
mean the lady who came to dine with us when we were at Malta.” 

“That wasn’t Miss Charteris,” he growled, and went off to 
rate the unoffending sailing-master. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Forrester, as soon as he was out of 
hearing—“ if that isn’t exactly like my brother! He told me 
most particularly that no one was to be told about the mischievous 
trick my nephews played, and then he goes and blurts it out to 
you himself.” 

“But what is it?” cried Gertrude, but even as she spoke 
light seemed to break in upon her. “ Wasn’t it really Miss 
Charteris?” . 

“‘No, it wasn’t Miss Charteris at all. She had a headache and 
sent the two boys alone, and that scamp of a Gervase dressed up 
and personated her, just to ‘get a rise out of Uncle Barkington,’ 
as he called it.” 

“‘Gervase—Gervase? Oh, I think I see! Is he ever called 
‘Gerry’ for short?” 

“Yes, always at home. Tom and Gerry they are called, 
Talbot and Gervase being considered too magnificent for home 
employment.” 

“ But how was the trick discovered ?” 

“Oh, by an occurrence that might have been easily foreseen. 
Miss Charteris had her doubts whether the boys would deliver 
her civil messages properly, so she wrote a note of apology for 
her non-appearance, and directed that it should be delivered the 
first thing next morning, so that my brother found it as soon as 
he got up. Oh, what a rage he was in! And almost as angry with 
Gordon as with the boys.” 

“ Why with Gor—with Mr. Forrester ?” 

“Because he didn’t enlighten him. But the fact was, Gordon 
did his very best to persuade the boys to own up, but as they 
dared not, he would not tell of them. Poor boys, they are almost 
entirely dependent upon my brother just now, and it was awfully 
foolish of them to run the risk of displeasing him. Boys will be 
boys, I suppose; but you can understand that Gordon, knowing 
how serious my brother’s displeasure might be to them, kept the 
secret, although he didn’t like to see his uncle made such a fool 
of. Barkington would never have known of the deception if it 
had not been for thatjunlucky note. Gordon,” she cried, as her 
son appeared in the distance, “I have just been enlightening 
Miss Atherton about what I call ‘ the Charteris episode.’ ” 
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“T should hardly suppose that would interest Miss Atherton,” 
said Gordon, whose turn it was to be sulky now, and he crossed over 
to the other side, where, however, Gertrude speedily followed him. 

“Indeed it does interest me, Mr. Forrester, because—because 
I happened to overhear a bit of your conversation with her, and 
was rather surprised to find you on such very intimate terms. 
I heard you call her—him, I mean—Gerry, and I——” 

Gordon turned round and looked in astonishment into her 
flushed, agitated face. The idea that the change in her treat- 
ment of him had anything to do with the incident at Malta had 
never penetrated the obtuseness of his mere male mind. 

Something about her—something he would have found it hard 
to define—inspired him with a new boldness. It could not have 
been in her eyes, for they had dropped guiltily beneath his gaze, 
nor the changing colour in her face, for that might have been 
called forth by the salt breeze they were facing. It might have 
been the flutter of the filmy lace she wore at her breast. 

“You thought I called her ‘Gerry,’ and therefore you con- 
cluded ¥ 

“I—I thought, of course, that there was something between 
you. I think you might let me go, Mr. Forrester.” 

“Not yet—not till I have got to the bottom of this. You 
thought there was something between us, and didn’t that meet 
with your approval ? ” 

“Of course not. That painted thing! ” 

“And was her paint your only objection to the supposed 
Miss Charteris ? ” 

“T didn’t think her~+-well, nice enough for—for any friend of 
mine.” 

He turned away, apparently in high dudgeon. “ And, pray, do 
you know anybody who is—well, nice enough for—for that friend 
of yours?” — 

“No,” she said sadly, “I’m afraid I don’t.” There was a pause 
while they both heard the gentle flapping of a sail in the breeze 
and the plish-plash of the water through which the yacht was 
cutting her way. And then a very timid voice said, “I wish—I 
wish I were.” 

“ Gertrude! ” 

“Yes, I do, but I’m not, I know.” 

“Well,” said Gordon soothingly, as his arm stole round her, 
“T’ll take my chance of that, my darling, and do my best to put. 
up with you.” 








Gitpert STANHOPE. 














Blackthorn Winter. 


“The blackthorn usually blossoms while cold N.E. winds blow, so 
that the harsh rugged weather obtaining at this season is called by 
country people, Blackthorn Winter.” 

So wrote White in his ‘Natural History of Selborne’ more 
than a hundred years ago, and year by year we ourselves are 
witness of the premature display in hedges, still leafless, of 
patches of the familiar white flower which gives no true promise 
of coming summer, but, as though in irony, rather recalls the 
snow and hoarfrost of winter not yet departed. 

It is not saying too much to state that cold will sometimes 
return at this period of the spring with all the severity of 
mid-winter: take as an example the records of April 13, 1876. 
On that day, a “Good Friday eve,” a snowstorm of such extreme 
violence set in that traffic became suspended and the telegraph 
wires in many directions were broken down. The midnight 
Pulman-car train from St. Pancras was snowed up for five hours 
by a fall which measured ten or twelve inches in general depth. 
The area that came under the influence of this storm reached 
as far south as Marseilles, where a fall in temperature of 15° was 
recorded, 

Although this visitation was certainly remarkable, yet that 
a markedly cold spell should occur about the same date in April 
is by no means exceptional, but rather the rule. Thus, going 
back through only the ten years last past, we find the average 
minimum temperature for April lst at Greenwich Observatory 
to have been approximately 36°, while comparing this temperature 
with that registered about a fortnight later in the month, say 
from April 10-16, almost always a lower and often a considerably 
lower reading is recorded. Thus, indeed, it has come about that 
these days have long ago acquired a bad name, being known as 
the “Borrowing Days.” To be exact, the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of April, which in old times were the first three days of the 
month, were said in the doggerel of an old North-country rhyme 
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to be “borrowed” by March for an exceptionally cold snap, 
thas :— 


“March borrows from April 

Three days and they are ill. 

The first of them is wan and weet, 
The second it is snaw and sleet 

The third it shall be such a freeze 
Shall gar the birds cleg to the trees.” 


Before discussing the theories that have been put forward to 
account for this spell of winter, we should observe that another 
“little winter,” almost as well marked, occurs about the second 
week of May, while yet another cold epoch, less out of season, 
however, is generally to be expected, according to Buchan, in 
the second week of February. A bold and at first sight plausible 
explanation, formerly suggested as accounting for these yearly 
seasonal anomalies, was that they are due to meteor streams. 
Thus the Leonid meteor system, of which we have lately heard 
so much, was at one time supposed to be confined to an orbit 
lying mainly inside that of our earth, so that half a year after 
the date of its crossing our path—about November 13—it must 
necessarily cross the plane of our orbit again, and this time, on 
the above hypothesis, between us and the sun, thereby presumably 
eutting off some portion of his heat. 

This, it will be seen, would fairly account for the cold spell 
in May, and although it is now known that the Leonid stream 
in its second passage through the plane of the earth’s orbit, lies 
not inside, but far outside, and remote from the sun, yet any 
other system of meteors, and they abound in November, would 
serve the argument equally well. One obvious objection, however, 
to any theory crediting meteors with obstructing the sun’s heat 
rays, is that they ought at the same time to rob the sun of his 
light, and no evidence of this kind is forthcoming. Moreover, 
were this theory the true one, the diminution of heat should 
be general, extending round the globe, and sometimes more 
marked in the New World than in the Old. Further there are 
other kindred phenomena to be accounted for; 7.¢., the “ little 
summers” occurring in autumn that are quite as well known and 
well attested. St. Martin’s little summer due about the 11th of 
November, and that of St. Luke due about three weeks earlier, 
are probably as well known in southern England as any Black- 
thorn Winter. It is difficult to attribute these recurrent periods 
of warmer weather to any interference of meteoric bodies, unless, 
indeed, they bring with them some occult influence at present 
unknown. 
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Another popular explanation of the cold snaps in spring is the 
breaking up of ice-fields in the North Atlantic, and in face of the 
fact that vast bergs with attendant ice-cold water are carried 
southwards after every winter from North Polar regions, there 
is no question that the climate of Great Britain may be materially 
affected thereby, and it remains but to consider if this cause can 
be held to be the most probable of all known influences to account 
for brief and isolated cold periods commonly returning and with 
such close agreement of date in each year. 

Speaking generally visitations of cold must be supposed to 
come from one of two chief sources, either from frozen regions 
such as those already referred to, or to a much nearer glacial 
region always existing and never more than five miles overhead. 
In the first of these two cases cold can only be brought us by 
ocean currents, flowing from icy seas, or by wind blowing over 
frozen lands. In the second case the cold will simply be due 
to radiation, a technical word involving a principle as to whiek 
scientists hold rather decided views, but such as can be readily 
understood and exemplified. If you stand near a big block of 
ice in a fishmonger’s window, you feel it strike chilly, not because 
it communicates cold, but because towards it you are rapidly 
giving away your own heat. Just as when you walk along the 
Thames Embankment at night the river-side looks dark, not 
because the night communicates darkness, but because the light 
of the lamps radiates away into emptiness and is lost. Just so 
under a clear heaven the heat of everything on the surface of 
earth is being radiated rapidly into the void of space, and the 
aeronaut finds, even though it be summer days, that by the 
time he is four or five miles up the air is intensely cold; he is 
in fact above the snow line, as he will often discover by snow- 
flakes floating round him, while not far overhead lie the cirrus 
clouds composed, as there is good reason to suppose, of particles 
all and always frozen. 

Were then our wintry spells in spring constantly attended with 
clear skies, we should unhesitatingly attribute the low temperature 
largely to our radiation of heat. It is familiar to everyone, 
however, that in cold weather in April the sky is on the contrary 
often overcast, and under these conditions we learn by the 
absence of all deposition of dew that no radiation or loss of 
heat into space can be going forward. 

A question may possibly here arise in some minds as to whether 
the earth by April has any appreciable amount of heat remaining 
near its surface to be lost. This can readily be answered by the 
registers of our meteorological observatories, from which we find 
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that at the date when the blackthorn blooms, or more exactly 
when the borrowing days are due, the temperature three feet 
below the surface of the soil is generally as much as 12° above 
freezing and rapidly increases with greater depth. Or we may 
learn the same broad fact from the evidence of our own garden. 
On a calm, clear winter night, all bodies which lie on the ground 
and which are good conductors, even though they lose heat by 
radiation, yet regain much warmth from the ground, while 
bad conductors, on the contrary, lose heat which they cannot 
regain in the same way. The difference is to be noticed the 
next morning when such objects as grass may be found as “ wet 
as a river,’ while the stones are comparatively dry. 

It would, at any rate, so far seem clear that to account for 
our brief seasonal peculiarities, whether little winters or little 
summers, we are driven to seek causes that come from far afield, 
z.e. currents of air that, however conveyed, must hail from lands 
or waters where extreme temperatures exist. Nevertheless, 
several considerations might still make this seem improbable. 
To begin with it may be hard to conceive how a visitation of 
weather, not “home-brewed,” can become the special property 
of the British Isles when we remember how small a spot on 
earth these islands occupy. Wind currents, it may be argued, 
that reach ourselves must be also further reaching, and an 
air-begotten winter or summer brooding over our shores must of 
necessity be felt also far beyond them. 

It is just here, however, where popular notions may be at 
fault. Air disturbances that affect a certain area do not always 
travel onwards. This is a fact not unfrequently observed by 
sailors at sea in a dead calm. Though the general surface of the 
water be unrufiled, there may sometimes be seen an area that 
appears agitated by the action of a wind of considerable strength, 
say strong enough to be travelling at twenty miles an hour, and 
yet the wind-swept area advances but slowly if at all, showing 
that the motion is not that of horizontal translation. The phe- 
nomenon can only be explained by supposing that the surface- 
current is fed by a draught of air descending on the windward 
side and reascending again to leeward. 

Again there are more familiar instances of the play of forcible 
currents which cannot in any strict sense be said to travel on. 
Take the case of an exposed terrace or crescent facing the sea, 
but standing high so that a sea-breeze not only strikes its face 
squarely and rebounds but approaches it also by’ devious courses 
sloping up diversified foreground. Under some such conditions 
as these it may often be seen that there is a conflict of cross 
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currents, and that light objects such as leaves or bits of paper, 
may for two or three days sport in front of the buildings never 
fairly at rest, never hemmed in, yet never escaping. Two such 
objects near together may start off in opposite directions only to 
be brought together again, sometimes they will go round in 
circles waltzing over the level or rising a few feet into the air, 
but even so never deserting their chosen playground. 

Arguing from the above familiar phenomenon we may conceive 
how it may be very possible for a disturbance of air to confine 
itself to a region of peculiar environment such as that comprising 
the British Isles, and if there be a descent of air from high 
altitudes it is easy to understand how it may well be characterised, 
like the wintry snaps of spring, by exceptional cold and at the 
same time by short duration. Whether every such down draught 
must necessarily reach and sweep the actual surface of earth, may 
be another question. Granted this much however, we see further 
how a similar explanation may account for genial air currents in 
later months, flowing in and up from warmer regions of land or 
ocean. It remains to inquire whether the theory,so far advanced, 
may reasonably suffice to cover in all respects the seasonal 
phenomena we are discussing. I would suggest that, regarded 
in a broader aspect, it may account, not only for short abnormal 
seasons, affecting our own quarter of the world, but also for many 
of those longer periods extending sometimes over years which 
we are fond of describing as cycles and which so often seem to 
afford a puzzle to those who can look back on more than half a 
century. 

We need no reminding of the mildness of recent winters; while 
the extreme severity of winters occurring twenty years ago, will 
be fresh in the memories of many. In the winter of 1878-79 
there was a period of seven months during which, in many parts, 
the temperature was 6° below the average. This was the most 
phenomenal winter recorded in Scotland during more than a 
hundred years. In 1772, for seven months, the temperature 
was 5'2° below the average. Exactly ten years later there was 
& great summer depression from February right on to November, 
then again from 1798 to March 1800—nineteen months in all— 
there occurred a period, the longest of all recorded, during which 
the mean temperature was below the average; the middle of that 
period constituted what was called the Great Dearth of the end 
of the eighteenth century. For fifteen months commencing with 
October 1815, the mean temperature was 3° below the average, 
and again during seventeen months onward from September 1859, 
the temperature never rose to its average. 
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Buchan, in dividing the years above reviewed into longer periods, 
found that from 1799 to 1824 there was a period characterised by 
exceptionally low temperatures, which might sufficiently account 
for the cold winters spoken of by our grandfathers, inasmuch as 
in only two of these years did the mean annual temperature rise 
above the average. In the next thirty years, however, the mean 
temperature was above the average, while after the great Crimean 
winter there was “an oscillation, the temperature seldom going 
much above or below the average.” 

Generally speaking, though the climates of these longer periods 
may cover larger areas, yet relatively they are really circum- 
scribed. They do not affect a hemisphere nor yet a whole 
continent, and in consequence are not to be attributed to sun- 
spots or planetary influences, nor yet to strange and unknown 
regions of outer space into which it is sometimes conjectured that 
the world and sun are being carried. May not the true cause 
after all be a little and a simple one, even though hard to seek ? 

Any cause in any way affecting climate, wind or weather, may 
be far-reaching to a degree altogether unsuspected. The felling 
of a wood, the draining of a river-valley may alter the climatic 
conditions of a whole country-side. What might not be the 
result, not locally only, but thousands of miles away, if, as was 
once talked of, a channel were dug to admit the Atlantic into the 
Sahara? Would it not be probable that warm dry winds blowing 
northwards off the African deserts would thenceforward alter 
their character; that the meteorological conditions of the Medi- 
terranean would consequently undergo a change; that snows 
would increase in continental mountain ranges; that the valleys 
in turn would experience corresponding weather transformations ; 
that the winds that blow thence over English shores would 
change their nature; that cyclonic systems affecting ourselves 
would become of another order or sequence to that of heretofore? 
All this might ensue and much more that cannot even be guessed. 

And the mere engineer’s feat of flooding the Sahara might, we 
may suppose, bring about far less radical changes than those feats 
which nature now and again accomplishes on her own scale and 
in her own way. Some slight deviation of the Gulf Stream or the 
dislodgment of some larger accumulation of polar ice, may, on 
the one hand, entail a cycle of parching summers, or on the other 
the return of old-fashioned winters. And not only so, but nature 
may annually operate in such a way that periodic short-lived 
changes may take place in isolated quarters far from the origin 
of such operations. The monsoons “change over” with a 
punctuality timed to the inside of a week; the Indian rains 
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“break” almost to a week. Are phenomena of this nature 
necessarily confined in their effects to only one quarter of the 
globe or merely to those latitudes where they originate? Would 
it not be more reasonable to suppose that directly or indirectly 
(very possibly by some simple sequence of cause and effect as yet 
not traced) they occasionally alter conditions prevailing within 
our own shores. 

We may almost see that it must be so by the evidence of the 
little world confined within the few acres that comprise our own 
home. A single tree has been felled on the boundary towards the 
north, and now one corner of the orchard, three hundred yards 
away, at the bottom of the hollow, fails to set its fruit three years 
out of four. Again, on one small patch of meadow to the south 
of a black tarred shed, the grass is always short. Here the cause 
is indirect. The spot is warm and dry, and the cow lies there by 
preference. 

Joun M. Bacon. 























A West Country Maid. 


S 


Ir was a wild night in November, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The wind had backed suddenly from nori!:- 
east, and blew a gale from the west. That meant wicked work on 
the rock-bound coast of Devon. A merchant-man had struck on 
the knife-like reef that edges Rockford Bay, and was fast going to 
pieces. The rocks and the waves tore her great beams as if they 
were brown paper. Most of the crew had taken to the boats and 
made for a narrow beach, but it was improbable they would ever 
reach it with such a high sea running. The captain and first 
mate stayed in the ship till the last, then, clinging to a plank, 
they threw themselves on the mercy of the waves. The mate was 
soon washed off, but the captain found himself stranded with 
his leg broken, bruised and half senseless, though with some life 
left in him still. With infinite difficulty he dragged himself over 
the cruel rocks out of reach of the waves, then sank exhausted. 

The moon shone out now and again from behind the torn and 
hurrying clouds, and lighted up the desolation of the scene. All 
the elements seemed fighting against the injured man, but he was 
not one to give in, or own that he was beaten. His comrades had 
met with a violent death ; he himself was ruined, for his ship with 
her valuable cargo represented his fortune; yet life was still 
sweet, and he would not let go his hold upon it without a 
struggle. 

By slow and painful degrees he crawled over the rocks, waiting 
when the moon was hidden behind a cloud, moving on when a 
gleam showed him the perils of the way. He was two hours 
reaching the cliff, and then the problem was, how to scale it? 
As far as he could see it did not seem very high at this point, and 
would have been fairly easy to climb if he had been sound in limb. 
With a broken leg it was a different matter. However, he deter- 
mined to try. A fall would but bring the end more quickly, and 
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that would be better than to perish slowly, far from all help on the 
lonely beach. He could expect no relief party; on this forsaken 
shore wreckers were the only people likely to be about, and his 
plight would be even worse if discovered by them. 

Although it was a cold night and scuds of hail and sleet came 
at intervals, the sweat was pouring off the man when he reached 
the top of the cliff. He lay there on the turf in the same position 
he had crawled up its crumbling sides, his arms flung forward 
and grasping the short grass with his hands, while his useless leg 
dragged behind him. He must have fainted, for when he came 
to his senses, dawn was creeping up the sky, tinging the angry 
clouds with delicate rose and opal, and the moor stretched faintly 
grey before him. 

Still the man’s tenacity of purpose clung to him, and even a 
little hope sprang up as he saw a beaten track not far ahead 
which he determined to follow. For a mile he crept on hands 
and knees over the uneven path before he found welcome signs of 
human habitation. A sudden turn in the road, and there before 
him stood a substantial dwelling-house, half farm, half manor. 
When he reached the great nail-studded oaken door, he could not 
raise himself to pull the bell. The limit of his endurance had 
been reached, and he fainted again. 

The next thing he was conscious of was a certain sense of well- 
being in spite of the pain he was suffering. He lay on a soft, 
lavender-scented bed, and heard women’s voices, and felt the light 
touch of their hands as they ministered to his comfort. By 
degrees the meaning of their words penetrated his dulled brain. 

“You can bathe and bandage that wound in his head, Oliver, 
but the broken leg must wait until the doctor comes. ’Tis a 
strange thing, surely, that he should be summoned to my house. 
He shall set the limb, but I won’t have any further meddling. 
My herbs and possets will keep off the fever better than his drugs, 
ll warrant.” 

And while the voice rambled on, abusing doctors and their 
methods, Oliver was busy obeying commands. 

“Surely ’tis a woman’s touch that belongs to a man’s name,” 
thought the captain dreamily, and he kept his eyes shut that the 
illusion of a maiden’s kind ministry might not be dispelled. 

“ There’s doctor coming—now, Oliver, be off, and see to matters 
below stairs, for you can’t be of any use here.” 

Then the man opened his eyes and met the gaze of another 
pair. Soft brown they were, and the face of the girl who owned 
them was very winsome, though serious just now, with a pucker 
of anxiety on the fair brow that the little curls did not hide. 
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“Look, mother, he’s coming to!” she whispered excitedly. 
“ Run, child, and fetch the posset I told Anne to prepare.” 
“T knew ‘twas a maid,” murmured the captain as she departed. 


II. 


Ricnoarp Liwsrey had fallen into good hands. Mistress Swin- 
dale of Fairlyn was reckoned to be rough with her tongue, but 
she had a good heart, and the helplessness of a strong man 
appealed to her. She nursed him like a mother, while Oliver, 
flitting noiselessly about the room to help her, brought sunshine 
and hope and pleasant dreams of future better fortune to the 
castaway. 

“Why did you give the maida man’s name?” he questioned 
his hostess one day as she sat knitting by his bedside. 

“She’s named for her great-uncle,” was the reply. “My 
husband was his favourite nephew, and should have been his 
heir.” 

“And are you the widow of Captain Swindale, late of the 
Royal Navy?” 

“Yes; did you know him?” was the eager question. 

“Only by repute as one of the most gallant officers in the 
Service. His death was a loss to his country, madam, as well as 
a grief to those who loved him.” 

“ Ah, you know now, sir, why my heart went out to you. Iam 
thought to be hard in my dealings with others. Lonely women 
have to learn to be so when they have none to stand by them. 
But I could not be hard to one who had been in peril on 
the sea.” 

Richard Limbrey put out his hand and laid it gently on the 
arm of the austere woman who sat so stiffly by him. 

“You have been a kind friend to me. I owe you my life,” he 
said. 

Her knitting-needles clicked as fast as ever, and she frowned as 
if to prevent her face from showing any sign of feeling. 

“ His ship went down,” she said shortly. 

“ Poor soul,” murmured the man. 

“TI was lying awake one night,” she went on, “and a great 
storm was raging. Ina lull of the wind I heard loud knocks on 
the front door. It creaked back on its hinges, and a chest was 
dragged across the hall. Then it seemed to me that it was 
carried up the stairs. You know, sir, the scuffling, dragging 
sound of a heavy sea-chest, with the knock as it rests on each 
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step. My door opened and it was brought into my room and 
placed at the foot of the bed.” 

“ Was it real, or were you dreaming ?” 

“They told me I was dreaming. But that night my husband 
was drowned. And two months later, as I was lying there with 
my little week-old baby, thesame thing happened. The knock at 
the door, the dragging in of the chest, and the thud, thud, as it 
was carried up the stairs. But I saw it then, and it stands at 
the foot of my bed to this day. It was washed ashore, and that 
was my husband’s last message to me.” 

“ Poor women who are sailors’ wives!” said the man. 

“Twas a great disappointment to uncle that the maid was not 
a boy,” Mistress Swindale continued. ‘ Anyway, she had to be 
christened Oliver to please the old man, and by reason of that he 
left her his money.” 

“So your daughter is an heiress ?” 

“Tis a matter of four thousand pounds,” said the proud mother, 
for in those days this was a considerable sum for a maiden’s portion. 

“Yet one would think her face was dowry enough,” and the 
man sighed. 

Mistress Swindale glanced round at him suspiciously. 

“Her face is as God made it,” she snapped, “yet I grant the 
maid’s not ill-looking.” 

“She will have many suitors.” 

“ That's as good as settled,” was the rejoinder, and a slight air 
of triumph, satisfied rather than malicious, might be detected in 
the speech. 

“Tis young Will Huxtable, of Upcombe. He’s got a pretty 
little estate, and the family is old and respectable.” 

“Then your daughter is betrothed ?” 

“ Well, it’s not quite come to that,” was the answer. “The 
maid’s but just turned seventeen—scarce husband-high. ‘Tis an 
understood thing’ between the lad’s father and myself, and the 
young people will drift into it soon enough if they’re left to 
themselves. They’ve been friends since they were children.” 

Mistress Swindale turned and looked at her patient. 

“Why, man, you’re feverish again! That’s what comes of my 
tongue going so fast. I ought to remember you're as weak as a 
baby still.” 

She went outside on the landing. 

“Oliver,” she called, “ bring the lemon-whey that was put in 
the dairy to cool.” 

The girl came in, flushed, and a little breathless, in her hurry 
to carry out the order. She poured the refreshing drink into a 
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tall glass and handed it to the patient. His steadfast gaze 
compelled hers in return. In the sailor’s blue eyes was @ 
questioning look. It was ardent, too, and the brown eyes veiled 
themselves in some confusion. Oliver escaped as quickly as she 
could, which was not her usual custom, for she liked to hear the 
stranger talk. 

“The child does not know love,” said Richard Limbrey to 
himself. “She has not yet learned to dissemble, and her face can 
be read like an open book.” 

Then he sighed and fell into silence, while the knitting-needles 
clicked beside him, and Mistress Swindale more than once nodded 
over her work. 


III. 


Curistmas had passed with its unwonted bustle, and the waking 
up of the whole country-side. Fairlyn had been a scene of rough 
and hearty ‘hospitality, friends from far and near arriving on 
Christmas Eve and staying for a week of festivity. Then the 
whole party moved on to Upcombe, where the New Year was 
welcomed with the same good cheer. At that time visiting was a 
rare occurrence, but when people once made up their minds to 
take a holiday, they gave themselves up to enjoyment without 
stint, and the reaction from their dull, monotonous lives resulted 
in boisterous merry-makings that would scarcely be appreciated 
in the present day. 

The stranger was enough recovered to take some part in the 
gay doings at Fairlyn, but he was left to the tender mercies of 
Anne, the housekeeper, when the scene of entertainment was 
changed to Upcombe. There were two people who found this 
arrangement not at all to their liking, though young Will 
Huxtable’s spirits revived considerably when Mistress Swindale 
firmly refused to allow her patient to run the risk of a journey. 
He was not a brilliant youth, but even to his dull intelligence it 
was becoming evident that his relations with pretty Oliver were 
not as satisfactory as they had hitherto been. He resented the 
fact that the sailoring fellow, as he contemptuously called him, 
followed with his eyes the slim figure that threaded the mazes of 
the country dance so gracefully, even though he could not join 
in the dancing himself. And Oliver was very gracious to the 
stranger guest, hovering about him with the little attentions she 
had been accustomed to give him when he was helpless, and 
which she seemed unwilling to discontinue. Will Huxtable was 
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aggrieved because the girl was not at his beck and call as she had 
usually been on these occasions. He had never very greatly 
desired her companionship, although he had thought it pleasant 
when there was no rat-catching or cock-fighting, or other such 
sport, on hand; but now he missed her when he had a few 
minutes to spare, and he noticed that when he wanted her she 
was generally with Richard Limbrey. 

Matters, however, were not much improved at Upcombe. For 
the first time in her life Oliver shunned her old friend, and now 
there seemed some difficulty in winning her, his dormant passion 
was roused in a way it had never been when she was apparently 
to be his for the asking. As for poor little Oliver, she made the 
discovery that she had left her heart with the stranger at Fairlyn, 
aman much older than herself, grave and stern when he spoke 
with her, and not likely to think of the simple, ignorant maid 
she thought herself to be. 

And now February had come, and the fair beginnings of the 
spring could be felt pervading Nature with subtle airs and 
scents. The garden was gay with snowdrops and crocuses. In 
the orchards and meadows the spear-like leaves of the Lent roses. 
were pushing up everywhere, and a month later would see them 
a golden glory among the grass. Buds were bursting along the 
hedgerows, and in sheltered nooks primroses could be found 
blooming, sweet and delicate though short-stalked, for they did 
not dare to raise their heads too high, lest the biting winds 
should blow again. Larks were singing, and the rooks were 
vociferous as they set about building in the great elms just 
behind the house. The yellow-hammer, perched on the topmost 
twig in the hedge, had begun singing the one cadence that he 
would not tire of throughout the summer, and even the blackbird’s 
mellow notes were heard on sunny days. 

Nature is at her strongest in the first dawn of spring, when she 
is gathering together all her energies to throw off the spell of 
winter. This is what Oliver felt in some dim, undefined way as 
the love in her heart grew and grew, and would not be controlled. 
It seemed one with the growing buds, the first flowers, and the: 
frisking lambs. It possessed her entirely, though no one guessed 
her secret. She had learned to dissemble at last. 

Richard himself even had no idea of the gift fate had bestowed 
on him, though this girl, with her sweet face and wiusome ways, 
had grown to be the very light of his eyes. He was a miserable: 
man at this time. He could not repay the kindness of his hostess. 
by stealing her daughter’s heart and using her dowry to rebuild 
his own shattered fortunes. That would be the act of a black-- 
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guard, he told himself. For although the successful issue of 
some smaller ventures left him not entirely penniless, still the 
bulk of his estate had gone down with his ship. He was a proud 
man, and it should never be said of him that he had taken 
advantage of a girl’s youth and inexperience in order to become 
possessed of her money. Besides, he did not know there was any 
hitch in Will Huxtable’s chances, and a happy love affair might 
well account for Oliver’s buoyancy of spirits. She was no 
lackadaisical, love-sick maiden. Her whole being seemed alive 
in response to the touch of love, and she sang as she went 
about her household duties, until even her sombre surroundings 
seemed to glow with the youth and sunshine she created. And 
the man would watch her with moody, troubled eyes, which yet 
were always tender when she turned to speak to him. Perhaps 
she read something there which gave her hope. Certainly there 
was no word or action that told he loved her, but women are 
quick to understand other language. 

They were climbing down the steep pathway that led to the 
beach. The bay stretched calm and blue before them, and the 
gentle ripples caressed the great rocks and boulders as if they 
knew not how to turn into mighty waves that would surge madly 
in, carrying death and desolation with them. The wild night of 
three months before could scarcely be realised in this bright, 
peaceful scene, for the warmth and sunshine belonged to May 
rather than February. 

Richard led Oliver over the rocks to the spot where he had 
been cast ashore, and they eat and talked of that terrible night. 
The girl shuddered at the story. 

“Thank God you were not drowned,” she said, and then her 
voice broke, and a little sob escaped her. 

“ What a tender-hearted maid you are to waste your tears on 
a battered old sailor,” he said; but he was touched, though he 
tried to be a trifle mocking. 

She looked up at him, and a smile gleamed, making her face 
like an April day. 

“Do you know, Oliver—I haven’t spoken of it before, because 
parting with friends is not a pleasant business, and should be 
shortened as much as possible—but I am going away to-morrow.” 

“Going away to-morrow?” she echoed faintly, while she looked 
over the sea, and a mist seemed to blot out the sunlit waters 
before her. 

“ How long will you remember me, I wonder?” he queried. 
“* All my life,” she answered steadily. 
“‘ That is a big promise, but I think you are a true little friend. 
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I hope, dear, the life will be full of happiness.” He was trying 
to be fatherly, but his voice shook. 

“You are unkind,” was all that she could say. 

“ Unkind, Oliver! How could I be that, when my greatest 
longing is that you should always be happy?” 

Her hand went up as though to screen her face from the sun. 
She did not want him to see her quivering mouth. 

“Shall I tell you a secret, dear? I love you better than my 
life. I did not mean you to know, but it won’t trouble you now 
I am going away to-morrow.” 

She turned to him, and her face was radiant. 

“ And I go with you!” she cried. 

‘You, Oliver?” he said, bewildered. ‘“ What can you mean?” 

“Why, Richard, if you love me as I love you, of course nothing 
can ever part us,” and she looked as if Heaven were open before 
her. 

He turned white and drew back as she held out her hands to 
him. 

“My God, what have I done?” he cried. “If I could have 
dreamt that you cared, Oliver, do you think I would have told 
you this ?” 

She looked a little frightened. 

“Don’t you want me, Richard?” she asked pitifully. 

Then he gathered her in his arms, for he was but a man 
after all. 


IV. 


Tue next day there was a change. The wind moaned over the 
moors, and dark clouds lay in piles on the horizon, looking as if 
they heralded a snowstorm. The crocus-blooms remained shut 
up and shivering in the gauzy frocks that had flaunted so gaily 
in yesterday's sunshine. And Mistress Swindale’s temper matched 
the weather. The loss of her guest was a grievance to her, though 
there was no excuse on his part for a longer stay. Then Oliver 
had elected on this very day to pay a promised visit to an aunt 
who lived some miles distant, and she was in a bustle to get the 
girl off, that she might reach her journey’s end before the storm 
began. She would have forbidden her starting so suddenly, but 
it had been a long promise that Oliver should spend a fortnight 
with Aunt Jennet, and the fact that her home was within easy 
distance of Upcombe made the anxious mother look with favour 
upon the expedition, 
VOL, OXXI. 2P 
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There had been a battle royal the day before between the girl 
and the man who loved her. For a few moments, while he held 
her in his arms, he had been weak, and his great love had mastered 
him. Then with a superhuman effort he was strong again, and 
put aside the clinging lips and hands, and told Oliver that honour 
would not let him win her for his wife. 

She vowed she would not live without him, and he smiled a 
little sadly, and said that she was very young, and life might 
hold much sweetness for her yet, though at present it seemed 
dark and dreary. 

Then she turned on him in anger. 

“You think I am a weak little maid with a heart that can be 
turned all ways. I shall show you that I am strong—stronger 
even than you, because of my great love.” 

She left him and walked away with her head held high, and 
Richard let her go, for he knew that a little pride and anger 
would help her to bear the pain of parting. 

They were not alone again until the evening. Good-nights 
were being said when Mistress Swindale left the hall to give some 
final orders to the maids to be up betimes the next morning. 
Richard and Oliver stood in front of the great hearth-place where 
the dying embers still glowed. 

The girl leaned forward. 

“You really meant it?” she questioned, with her eyes on his as 
if she would ‘read his very soul. 

“That I loved you? Yes, Oliver,” was all he said, but the look 
on his face satisfied her. There was a strange air of happiness 
about her which contrasted with the worn, haggard appearance 
of her lover. 

“Mr. Limbrey, you don’t look fit for the journey,” said his 
hostess, returning at that moment. 

“T’m not going far to-morrow, you know, Mistress Swindale. 
It is only twenty miles to Berraton from the cross-roads where I 
meet the coach. I shall stay there for a few days with old 
Parson Furnival, who was a friend of my father’s, before going on 
to London.” 

“ Well, if you will go, you must, but I don’t see the necessity 
for it myself,” was the snappish answer. 

Early the next morning all the household assembled in the 
porch to see Oliver start. The two horses were held by old 
Matthew, the serving man, who was to ride with her. She looked 
a picture in her blue riding-habit and fur tippet, with a little fur- 
bordered hood to protect her from the cold wind. Some stray 
curls had escaped, and gleamed golden against the dark fur. Her 
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eyes shone, and a bright colour came and went as it always did 
when she was excited. 

She clung to her mother as she said good-bye, then held out 
her hand to Richard. 

“ Better kiss the maid, as you may never see her again,” said 
Mistress Swindale, for those were the days of an easy and gallant 
familiarity. 

So Richard kissed her, and helped her to her saddle, and she 
rode away without one backward look. 


Wie 


Ir was growing dark as the coach rattled over the little bridge 
that marked the entrance to Berraton, and drew up at ‘The 
Abbots’ Inn. There was only one passenger to be left at this 
stage, but the others dismounted with him in order to solace 
themselves with something hot to keep out the cold of a winter’s 
night’s journey. 

They all pushed into the tap-room on the left, where the land- 
lord was brewing a huge bowl of punch, but Richard, as a guest, 
was shown into a room on the right. It was long and low, with 
no light but that given by the blazing logs on the hearth. A 
high settle stood on one side of the fire, and a figure resting 
there rose and came forward to meet the new-comer. It was 
the picture that had lived in his heart all day—Oliver, in her 
riding-habit, the hood thrown back, and the golden hair in 
disorder, as, with outstretched, appealing hands, she came towards 
him. 

He was struck dumb with astonishment. 

“Don’t, don’t be angry,” she half-whispered. “Oh, Richard, I 
said I was strong, stronger than you—but I’m very frightened 
now.” 

“My little maid,” he said, tenderly, as he put his arm round 
her and sat beside her on the settle, “ you mustn’t be frightened. 
It will be all right now I am with you.” 

But he knew that it was all wrong,,and his heart was beating 
wildly, though he felt he must before all things reassure the 
trembling child, whose love and trust had made her do this mad 
thing. 

“T couldn’t let you go,” she sobbed. “I thought how our lives 
would be spoilt and we would neither of us be happy again. And 
then it seemed to me if only I could be brave and make you take 
me, our unhappiness would be over.” 
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“Dear little maid,” was all he said, for he wanted time 
to think, and he knew she would grow calmer if he let her 
talk. 

“T had so much courage when I started,” she said, “and I gave 
Matthew some money and left him at the ‘Blue Boar’ to spend 
the day. I told him I knew the way to Aunt Jennet’s, and could 
get there quite well without him, and I wouldn’t take an old man 
on such a cold journey.” 

“But your mother, Oliver! Have you thought of her 
anxiety ?” 

“She does not expect to hear anything of me for a fortnight, 
and by that time, Richard, I thought that we—that she would 
know——” 

“That we should be married, dear? My darling, was ever a 
man tempted as I am?” 

“Oh, Richard, don’t send me home. See how I’ve trusted you. 
I said to myself that if you cared as I care, you would be glad 
that there was no other course left to you but to marry me. And 
I thought that if you did not love me enough for that, why, 
nothing mattered, my good name or anything. I would just go 
home to mother.” 

She broke down again, and Richard’s face was drawn and 
white, yet hungry with a great longing, as he looked at her. 
Oliver leaned back in her corner of the settle; she was utterly 
exhausted. 

Richard called the landlady and ordered food and wine. 

“This lady is going to stay at the vicarage,” he said ; “ but she 
is so tired with her journey, she must have some refreshment 
before I take her there.” 

So they had a meal together, and Richard tried to be cheerful. 
The girl’s strength returned, and a faint colour came into the pale 
cheeks. Then her lover unfolded his plan. 

“My darling, you know that I love you more than my life?” 

“That's why I came, Richard. I trusted you.” 

“And because you trusted me, dear, I have to make myself 
worthy of your trust. Sweetheart, do you love me well enough 
to do a hard thing for my sake?” 

“T will try,” she whispered. 

“Then I want you to come with me to the vicar. He is a good 
old man, and was my father’s friend. I will give you over into 
his charge, and he shall decide what is the right step for us to 
take.” 

He helped her to tie on her hood, for her fingers were trembling. 
Then he kissed her passionately. 
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“My brave little maid,” he said, and they went out together 
through the fast-falling snow. 
* * * * * 

In Berraton to-day you may hear certain folk talk of their 
ancestors—a sailor and his bride—who came from Fairlyn, and 
who were so charmed with the beautiful hill-surrounded valley, 
opening on one side towards the sea, and with the kindness of the 
old vicar, that they made a pleasant home there, still owned by 
some of their descendants. 

The village is a meeting-place for all the numerous members of 
the family who remain in the old country. But many have in- 
herited the roving spirit of their sailor forefathers, and there are 
homes in each quarter of the globe where the names of Fairlyn 
and Berraton are remembered as the old story is told again. Of 
the women, many are beautiful, yet who shall say that they are as 
fair as the great-great-grandmother who played such a risky game 
for life’s happiness and won ? 

Mary Hanrtier. 
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Strafford’s Frient,—Lucy, Countess of Carlisle. 


In Robert Browning’s spirited play, Strafford, the relief 
afforded from political plots and counterplots arises, it will be 
remembered, from the devotion shown to the hero by Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle—who yet is presented in the play with 
something of the same perplexing contrariety which meets us in 
references to her in history and biography. Strafford, in the 
earlier acts at least, speaks as if, while relying upon her, he yet 
but half believed in her. “Lucy,” he says, when on coming over 
from his Irish government he seeks intelligence from her of the 
Court intrigues against him, 


“Lucy, 
I reckoned on you from the first! Go on! 
Was sure, could I once see this gentle friend 
When I returned, she’d throw an hour away 
To help her—what am I?” 


Yet, when she has told him all she knows, and leaves him with 
the assurance, 


“For life or death I'am your own, dear friend!” 
his comment is simply 
“ Heartless! but all are heartless here.” 


It is the same at the close of their next interview ; her solicitude on 
his behalf is rewarded by the remark, when she has quitted him, 


“That voice-of hers! 
You’d think she had a heart sometimes!” 


To the reader of the play, who sees how throughout it she 
figures as Strafford’s one constant friend, the tone of disparage- 
ment seems inappropriate. It is true that she somewhat 
strangely omits to warn him of his danger when he goes to the 
House of Lords to expose and arrest the popular leaders—an 
omission evidently due to his exultant confidence of triumph 
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which sweeps her away with it—certainly not to any failure of 
devotion to his cause. It is she, who, in the early scenes, as I 
have said, explains to him the Court intrigues against him. It is 
she who warns the selfish queen that Pym and his party are 
about to impeach Strafford, and that Strafford having been urged 
by the king to come to London, will by his loyal obedience be 
led to his destruction. It is she who urges the King to intervene 
on the trial and own his responsibility for Strafford’s acts, and 
who, on his refusal to take that nobler course, wins at least his 
written promise that whenever Strafford bids, the army shall be 
brought up to his rescue. It is she who takes him this promise, 
to find however that he declines to use or even to read it. It is 
she who, when he is condemned, plans a scheme, though an 
unsuccessful scheme, for his escape. 

At heart she is more than his friend; she loves him as she 
knows that he does not love her; she blames herself as selfish for 
the natural regret that while she is thinking so much of him, he 
is thinking only of the king; but knowing that if she “ proves the 
king faithless,” she “takes away all Strafford cares to live for,” 
she is ready, time after time, to let the king have the credit of 
her own plans for Strafford’s aid. It is a picture of the enthusi- 
astic devotion of a young girl—a 

“Slight graceful girl, 
Tall for a flowering lily.” 


to a grave old weary statesman who has little more than a passing 
thought for her. It is a highly idealized picture of the real Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle; but remembering that on the one hand she 
has been spoken of as “the Erinnys of that time,” and on the 
other that her most prominent appearances on the page of history 
are attempts to save threatened men from destruction, it is 
interesting to ask, What in sober and unbiased prose, was the 
actual woman? ‘There is enough of romance in her life to repay 
a brief survey. 

“Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisle,” she stands in the list of 
“Persons” prefixed to Browning’s play—her maiden name 
blended with the title derived from her husband. She was one 
of the daughters of Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumberland 
—the earl who bore that title in the closing years of Elizabeth. 
He was one of those who corresponded with James of Scotland, 
with a view to securing his succession to her throne, but through 
the adverse representations of Robert Cecil and others, he failed 
to win James’s confidence. His prospects, however, were im- 
proving, when unluckily the participation of his kinsman, 
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Thomas Percy, in the Gunpowder Plot supplied a handle for 
accusations against him which led to a crushing fine and to a 
dreary imprisonment for nearly sixteen years in the Tower. 
Happily he was gifted, like his fellow-prisoner Raleigh, with 
studious tastes, which enabled him to beguile his confinement. 
Years before, the poet Peele, when celebrating the admission of 
young Northumberland to the Order of the Garter, had com- 
mented especially on his devotion to mathematics and occult 
sciences, and addressed him as one who, 


“Leaving our schoolmen’s vulgar trodden paths 
And following the ancient reverend steps 
Of Trismegistus and Pythagoras 
Through uncouth ways and inaccessible, 
Dost pass into the spacious pleasant fields 
Of divine science and philosophy.” 


His amusement of himself in the Tower with astronomy and 
chemistry, naturally won for him the reputation of a dabbler in 
the Black Art. 

His imprisonment did not imply a total separation from his 
family, but it must of course have left his children mainly to the 
eare of their mother. She had been Dorothy Devereux, the 
sister of the famous but hapless Robert and Penelope Devereux. 
Her brother, the Earl of Essex, the favourite of Elizabeth’s 
declining years, the gallant and successful leader of the English 
armies against Cadiz, had ruined his great career by a senseless 
revolt, and closed it on the scaffold at Tower Hill. Her sister, 
immortalized as the Stella to whom the peerless Philip Sidney 
had addressed his sonnets, had been sold by her relations into a 
loveless marriage with the cold-hearted Lord Rich, and had sought 
solace for domestic misery in the unhallowed love of the gallant 
Lord Mountjoy. The life of Dorothy Devereux was tamer and it 
is to be hoped a little happier than the lives of Lord Essex and 
Lady Rich, though her union with the Earl of Northumberland 
was very far from being an ideal union. However, as they had 
great difficulty in living together amicably, their separation by 
his long imprisonment was presumably so much the less painful 
to them. It left her the guardian of four young Percies, two 
daughters, Dorothy and Lucy, and two sons, Algernon and Henry. 
Dorothy Percy was born in 1598, Lucy was a year or two younger, 
and the sons were little more than babies when their father 
entered the gloomy portals of the Tower. 

Eleven years later, by the end of 1616, the two girls had grown 
up to the first bloom of womanhood. Dorothy the elder, after 
having had her hand sought by successive suitors of high position, 
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had just become the wife of young Sir Robert Sidney, the son and 
heir of Viscount Lisle, afterwards Earl of Leicester. Lucy had 
signalised her entry into the Court circle by attracting the 
admiration of a still more distinguished suitor, the king’s 
favourite, James Hay, who had for many years borne a Scotch 
title and had lately been admitted to the English peerage also. 

To say that Lord Hay was the most popular of the king’s 
fellow-countrymen who had come to find wealth and position in 
England would not be saying very much, for there is no question 
that the incursion of “ beggarly Scots” was regarded with any- 
thing but favourable eyes by the English. But Lord Hay would 
seem to have won not merely a comparative, but a positive 
popularity in the land of his adoption. He was of course hand- 
some to start with—he probably would not have been one of 
James’s favourites otherwise—but his fine apppearance was sup- 
ported by real merits. He had abilities which led to his being 
repeatedly employed, and to his acquitting himself honourably, in 
high diplomatic posts. He was a man of tact and of amiable 
manners, and even in the jealous atmosphere of a Court, at a time 
when Court life was nearly at its worst, he succeeded in making 
no enemies. 

It probably added to his popularity that in some important 
respects he was more English than Scotch in his tastes and habits. 
He liked to associate mainly with the English, and if he possessed 
a Scot’s readiness to acquire, he had nothing of a Scot’s reluctance 
to spend. Ina profuse and showy Court he was among its most 
profuse and showy members, and indeed was a leader in the 
fashion of lavish expenditure, which he displayed both in his dress 
and equipage and still more in the absurd and extravagant costli- 
ness of his banquets. “Had Homer,” says the poet Waller, 


“Had Homer sat among his wond’ring guests, 
He might have learned, at those stupendous feasts, 
With greater bounty and more sacred state 
The banquet of the gods to celebrate.” 


His purse, however, was readily opened for more important 
objects than golden horseshoes and pies of ambergris ; and when 
England was attempting to relieve La Rochelle and was baffled 
by the boom which Cardinal Richelieu had caused to be con- 
structed across the harbour, Hay, who was then ambassador in 
Italy, was thought to have, “by his wonted profuse bounty, 
effected a masterpiece of service ” in sending over to England the 
engineer who had made, and who was prepared to unmake, the 
obstruction. Hay was already a prosperous and distinguished 
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man, with his foot firmly planted on the ladder of advancement, 
when he crossed the path of the Lady Lucy Percy. She was 
about sixteen or seventeen, he was about thirty-six—a widower 
with a son and daughter ; and if he was charmed by her beauty 
and vivacity, she in turn might well feel complimented by the 
admiration of a man of such position and distinction. His suit 
found favour alike in her eyes and in her mother’s. 

But to the Earl, her father, the matter presented itself in 
another aspect. Not only did he probably feel, for the baron of 
a year’s standing, the contempt not unnatural in the holder of 
one of the most ancient of the earldoms, but worse than that, the 
parvenu was a Scot, and the Percies had for centuries been the 
hereditary foes of Scots. The Earl, indeed, had helped to place 
a Scot on the throne of England, and, for his reward, he found 
himself mulcted in several thousands and eating his heart out in 
the Tower! He would none of this alliance. 

On the 22nd of February, 1617, Lord Hay’s house at the 
Wardrobe, Carter Lane, between St. Paul’s and the river—his 
official residence as Master of the King’s Wardrobe—was to be 
the scene of a great entertainment. He was to receive the French 
ambassador, and had prepared for him a splendid banquet, to be 
followed, after the fashion of the time, by an elegant masque. 
He had invited a large and fashionable assemblage ; the temporary 
want of a lady at the head of his household was to be supplied for 
the occasion by the presence of the famed and highly-esteemed 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford, and among the lady guests another 
Lucy was expected, who, in the eyes of the host, would be the 
most important of them all. The evening came, the banquet was 
duly held, the masque was performed—the “ book” of it may still 
be read at length in the pages of ‘ Nichols’s Progresses ’"—but the 
crown of the occasion was wanting: the Lady Lucy Percy was 
absent. 

The cause was a somewhat dramatic one. A few days before 
the banquet, Lucy and her recently married sister Dorothy had 
gone, as good daughters, to pay a visit to their hapless father in 
the Tower. He received them affectionately, and after a little 
conversation sent Dorothy home to her husband, and bade her 
despatch Lucy’s maids to attend upon her there in the Tower, 
as he was going to detain her with him. He had heard of the 
revels and dancing that were to take place at Lord Hay’s, and 
vowed that he was a Percy, and would not have his daughter 
dancing any of their Scotch jigs. To us, with our modern ideas 
of a prisoner, this power of arbitrarily detaining another person, 
even his own daughter, to share his captivity, seems surprising 
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enough, but in those days, as long as a State prisoner was 
securely detained in the appointed place, the question what 
establishment he should keep up there was largely matter of 
arrangement, and a nobleman who could pay well for additional 
rooms for his daughter and her maids need anticipate no difficulty 
in keeping her with him. So Lucy Percy found, and for several 
weeks—perhaps for some months—the Tower continued to be her 
home, while her father plied her with exhortations, with promises, 
and possibly with threats, to induce her to give up the idea of 
marriage with Lord Hay. He is said to have promised her no 
less than £20,000 if she would be ruled by him in the matter of 
her marriage. His solicitations, however, proved fruitless; the 
fair Lucy was not to be diverted from her admirer either by the 
prospect of a rich settlement at her father’s hands, or by the fear 
of a protracted sojourn in the Tower. 

Perhaps it was to neither of these influences that her father 
trusted so much as to the prevention of further interviews and 
correspondence between his daughter and her lover; but if so, he 
attempted a proverbially difficult task, and did so with most 
inadequate precaution. There was in the Tower at that time a 
distinguished (or notorious) lady prisoner, the Countess of Somer- 
set, who was in duress for complicity in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, and who, for other reasons as well, was about the last 
person with whom a judicious father would have sanctioned his 
daughter’s association. Lord Northumberland, however, appears to 
have not only allowed but encouraged his daughter in visiting Lady 
Somerset, and then was vastly surprised and indignant when the 
natural consequence ensued, and his daughter won over Lady 
Somerset to assist in forwarding the match. Whether the Countess 
merely fanned the flame of the daughter’s attachment to her lover 
and resistance to her father, or whether, as it is natural to 
surmise, she assisted Lucy in maintaining communication with 
Lord Hay, does not distinctly appear; but at the end of several 
weeks the father came to the conclusion that there was no hope 
of his prevailing with his daughter, and, venting his anger in 
violent abuse both of Lady Somerset and of Lucy, he owned it 
useless to keep her longer in the Tower. 

Lucy was therefore allowed to depart, but under the cloud of 
her father’s pronounced and settled hostility to her contemplated 
marriage. This being so, her mother, who had previously been 
favourable to Lord Hay’s suit, felt unable now to countenance it, 
and at first went so far as to refuse to receive her daughter on 
her departure from the Tower. One is inclined to conjecture that 
she perhaps gave her daughter to understand that if she came home 
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to Sion House, the residence of the Percies, she must abide by her 
father’s wishes and renounce communication with Lord Hay, and 
that Lucy refused the shelter of her home on those terms. For 
a time she went to her sister, Lady Sidney, but on Lord Hay 
being called away to Scotland, he arranged for her to come and 
reside during his absence at his house in the Wardrobe, and left 
a large sum for her maintenance during her stay. Possibly she 
had the companionship there of his daughter Ann, and of that 
daughter's governess, but nevertheless such an arrangement, 
when it came to the knowledge of her family, would doubtless 
strike them at once as eminently undesirable, and would lead her 
mother to think it better to abandon the rigid rule that was ex- 
cluding her from her natural home. Accordingly, before long, 
we find her living under her mother’s care at Sion House, and we 
find also that her mother has submitted to the inevitable, and that 
the engagement to Lord Hay is formally recognized. The father’s 
approval was still withheld, but to compensate for this, the 
marriage with the man whom the King delighted to honour was 
to be distinguished by the presence of the King to give away the 
bride. The distinction was not without its drawback, for his 
majesty was on a visit to Scotland, and the lovers had therefore 
to await his return, so that the wedding was some three months 
later than it might have been. 

The delay gave an opportunity for the manifestation by Lord 
Hay of the most assiduous attention to his betrothed. On his 
return to London in July he took a little house in Richmond 
Park, near Sion House, and was constantly in Lady Lucy’s 
society—“ from morning till dinner, from after dinner till supper, 
from after supper till late at night.” One is reminded of the 
constancy with which, in ‘The Yeomen of the Guard,’ Colonel 
Fairfax was to enjoy the society of his (pretended) sister, Phoebe 
Meryll :— 


“From morn to afternoon— 
From afternoon to night— 
From seven o’clock to two— 
From two to eventide— 
From dim twilight to ‘leven at night 
She shall not quit thy side.” 


Lord Hay’s presence at Sion, it will be observed, was interrupted 
for meals, the reason, it seemed, being that, owing to his reputa- 
tion as a splendid entertainer, Lady Northumberland never 
ventured to invite him to her table. Even at the house which 
he had taken but temporarily, he gave costly banquets twice a 
week, and took advantage of the fact that it was an unusually 
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plentiful season both for venison and for salmon, from the 
neighbouring Thames. One wonders if he never invited himself 
to his future mother-in-law’s table, as he made no scruple, when 
Lucy paid a visit to the family of her sister’s husband at Pens- 
hurst, about inviting himself down there, to be still in the 
enjoyment of her society. There is extant a letter in which the 
worthy Viscount Lisle, the father of young Sir Robert Sidney, 
informs his lady somewhat ruefally of the visit which Lucy Percy 
and her fiancé are going to pay them, observing that “this sudden 
going of theirs cannot be put off, since it is their own choice,” 
and telling her that he himself shall probably come down with 
Lord Hay—Lucy Percy going separately with her cousin Isabella 
Rich—and shall bring with him his plate, his cook and his 
gentlemen—Lord Hay being presumably to him, as well as to the 
Countess of Northumberland, a somewhat formidable guest. 

To the Countess, Lord Hay showed every respect, and he was 
very anxious to win the consent to his suit of the earl likewise— 
some said in hopes of the £20,000 which the Earl had promised 
his daughter if she married according to his wishes. However, 
even the hopes which were held out to the earl that through the 
intervention of such a son-in-law he might hope for a speedier 
release from his captivity, were inadequate to move his resolution. 
He would rather end his days in the Tower than purchase his 
freedom by consenting to the marriage. 

At length, on Thursday the 16th of November, 1617, the 
marriage took place, graced with the presence of the King and of 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I. The ceremony was 
performed at the bridegroom’s residence, and was followed, of 
course, by a magnificent supper. The king and the prince supped 
together at a separate table, and the guests sat at the sides of a 
long table so placed that the king could look down it and discern 
the lords and ladies on both sides. Lucy’s sister, Dorothy, who 
not long before had given birth to her first child—celebrated 
afterwards in Waller’s poetry under the name of Saccharissa—was 
sufficiently recovered to be present on the occasion, and next to 
her sate the royal favourite, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. The 
king drank the bride’s health, the bride kneeling while he did so. 
“There was very excellent music and singing, but no play nor 
masque, the king desiring not to stay over long ”—though, 
according to the fashion of the times, he visited the bride’s 
chamber, after the supper, and there, with her and her ladies, 
he was “very pleasant for near an hour.” ‘The only approval 
which, according to Clarendon, the bride’s father would give to 
the marriage, even when it was an accomplished fact, was to 
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allow his daughter and her husband to come into his presence 
together. 

So closes the narrative of the courtship and wedding of Lucy 
Percy, which leaves on us the impression of a young lady with a 
very decided will of her own. 

In a month or two after the marriage, a masque was got up at 
court in which the young Lady Hay, as Queen of the Amazons, 
was to be the central figure among ten or a dozen other ladies, 
including her sister, her cousin, Isabella Rich, and the wives of 
her cousins Sir Robert and Sir Henry Rich. She was apparently 
the only titled lady who was to act, and in virtue of superior 
rank might perhaps be entitled to the foremost place, but there 
is a suggestion about the incident, that the love of pre-eminence, 
by which she was afterwards distinguished, was already a marked 
element in her character. The masque, however, for some un- 
known reason, found no favour with the king and queen, and the 
idea apparently was abandoned. 

After her marriage we hear little of Lucy Hay for some time. 
Her husband, who next year was advanced to the dignity of 
Viscount Doncaster, was frequently absent from her on lengthy 
Continental embassies, and no family grew up around her to 
occupy her during these times of loneliness. We catch a pretty 
glimpse of her on one occasion when, after an affectionate parting 
from her husband in London, she noticed that the winds were 
adverse to his crossing the Channel, and hurried after him to the 
seaside to spend with him the hours till he should be able actually 
to take boat. The imagination can easily fill up the details 
of the picture—her sense of loneliness after her husband’s depar- 
ture—her pleased eagerness when she perceived the chance of 
spending yet a day or two with him—her girlish delight in the 
surprise visit—and the sudden brightening, for him, of the dull 
country inn and the tedious hours of waiting by the apparition of 
his loving and pretty young wife. 

Lord Doncaster did not forget to use his influence towards 
procuring the release of his father-in-law from the Tower, and in 
this he was at length successful. But the Earl did not care for 
liberty obtained through such an intercessor, and for a time 
refused to accept the boon. He was at length won over to do so 
through the representations of friends that his health required a 
visit to Bath, and when at last he did quit the Tower—amid 
“great moan” of the warders for the loss of so profitable a 
prisoner—Lord Doncaster went to fetch him out, and brought 
him home in state, with a coach and six. In 1622, Hay was 
created Earl of Carlisle, and he was subsequently employed in the 
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negotiations for the marriage of Charles with Henrietta Maria. 
It was rumoured that out of her dowry of £120,000, as much 
as £50,000 was to go to reward the services of Carlisle and his 
fellow-envoy, the Earl of Holland. 

With the appearance of a gay and bright young queen at a 
Court which for six years had been without a queen, the influence 
of Lady Carlisle was materially increased. When the foreign 
attendants on Henrietta Maria were suddenly dismissed, and 
English ladies of high rank were appointed to the queen’s bed- 
chamber, one of the four principal was the Countess of Carlisle, 
and before long she won a pre-eminent place in the queen’s 
regard. She was also possessed of great influence with the all- 
powerful Buckingham—much more than the ladies of his family 
approved of—and when to this the favour of the queen was added, 
she was naturally the object of no little animosity on their part. 
“She hath already,” wrote one who complained of her influence over 
the queen, “brought her to paint,” and it was feared that in time 
the queen might “by her example be led into more debaucheries.” 

Of the strength and the self-forgetfulness of the queen’s attach- 
ment to her a very striking proof was given when Lady Carlisle 
was attacked by the great scourge of those times, the small-pox. 
Henrietta was with difficulty kept from visiting her during her 
illness, and subsequently the Countess wrote to her husband, 
“The queen was the first creature I saw after my recovery... . 
I did not think the heart of a queen could have been so sensible of 
the loss of a servant.” 

Her beauty remained unimpaired, and her influence and im- 
portance at Court continued undiminished. Her husband, during 
his absence from the country on State missions, had in her, as we 
read in letters of his friends to him, a “careful friend, beyond 
that of ordinary in a wife,” and one whose “ watchful and truly 
loving respects” tended greatly to secure his firm position at 
Court. For a time there came a coolness between her and the 
queen, occasioning her temporary absence from Whitehall, but 
her retirement was not of very long duration. On the christening 
of the Princess Mary—who lived to be the mother of William of 
Orange, afterwards William III. of England—the Countess of 
Carlisle was among the godmothers. 

Her position in the Court circle was a peculiar one, and she 
evidently was, and aimed at being, much more admired and feared 
than beloved. “She will,” said Viscount Conway—and the “ will” 
expresses not futurity but determination—“ she will be respected 
and observed by her superiors, be feared by those that will make 
themselves her equals, and will not suffer herself to be beloved 
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but of those that are her servants.” And to precisely the same 
effect is the comment made upon her by one of her most earnest 
and humble admirers, Sir Toby Matthew, who was sometimes 
called her dog: although he writes, “I protest to God she is the 
highest creature that I have known in all kinds of excellence,” he 
adds, “ guilty only of this sin, that she does make all them woeful 
creatures who stand near her if it be in any other posture than 
that of doing her reverence.” 

Sir Toby’s particular exception materially impairs his general 
tribute; and indeed, in the lengthy and elaborate “ Character ” 
which he wrote and circulated respecting her, it is remarkable 
that while the document purports to be an exposition of her 
excellences, and appears indeed to have been generally received 
as such, nearly every detail is really unfavourable. She is “of 
too high a mind and dignity, not only to seek, but almost to wish 
the friendship of any creature.” She associates especially with 
persons of eminent condition, because “ her nature values fortunate 
persons as virtuous.” She loves her near relatives, but the more 
remote she regards as “streams which run too far to have any 
participation of her excellences.” She has as much sense of, and 
gratitude for the actions of friendship “as so extreme a beauty 
will give her leave to entertain.” She “believes nothing to be 
worthy of her consideration but her own imaginations.” 

The description certainly presents to us a woman neither 
lovable nor estimable, however her beauty and her intellectual 
powers—her “wit” in the ancient sense of the word—may have 
succeeded in filling her salon with a crowd of male admirers. 
Waller has depicted the scene for us, where, “ with cheerful but 
impartial grace,” the countess captivated alike 


“The gay, the wise, the gallant and the grave.” 


Lovers she probably had none, other than the lover who wooed 
and wedded her: talk of love, especially in verse, was part of the 
fashion of the day, but she would only talk of it in an impersonal 
way— play with love,” as the author of her “Character” says, 
“as with a child,” and it seems likely enough that he is right 
when he pronounces that “ naturally she hath no passion at all.” 
With one man, however, she had a very deep and sincere 
friendship, and he—Lord Wentworth, better known by his later 
title of Strafford—testifies, steadfastly, and in quiet but earnest 
language, to more sterling qualities in her than any of which 
her “dog” gives us a glimpse. He and Lady Carlisle had 
become friends before he went to Ireland as Deputy in 1633, 
and her name occasionally occurs in his Irish correspondence. 
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On one occasion when Archbishop Laud had sent, through 
Strafford, his thanks to Lady Carlisle for some service, Strafford, 
in reply, gives Laud to understand how valuable a friend he 
deems her. ‘In good sadness,” he writes, ‘I judge her ladyship 
very considerable, for she is often in place, and is extremely 
well skilled how to speak with advantage and spirit for those 
friends she professeth unto, which will not be many. There is 
this further in her disposition, she shall not seem to be the 
person she is not, an ingenuity” (in modern phrase an in- 
genuousness) “I have always observed and honoured her for.” 
Sincerity towards the world at large, and faithfulness and zeal 
towards the few to whom she makes professions of friendship— 
they are no small merits that Strafford thus attests. 

In 1636 Lady Carlisle was left a widow after eighteen years 
of married life. Her husband was honoured with a public funeral 
in St. Paul’s, but left large debts and little means, it would seem, 
to pay them, his immense receipts having been dispersed by his 
limitless profusion. Lady Carlisle, however, was amply provided 
for, and it does not appear that her position or influence in court 
during the halcyon days (for courtiers) that preceded the meeting 
of the Long Parliament was materially lessened by her widowhood. 

In the writings of the poets of the period, we hear perhaps more 
of her at this time than when her beauty was fresher and younger. 
Among the most famous of these poetical notices, are the lines 
which Waller, the wooer of her niece, addressed to Lady Carlisle 
when in mourning for her husband. Like most of his verses, 
they are more noticeable for their ingenuity than for their feeling. 


“When from black clouds no part of sky is clear, 
But just so much as lets the sun appear, 
Heav’n then would seem thy image to reflect, 
Those sable vestments and that bright aspéct. 
A spark of virtue by the deepest shade 
Of sad adversity is fairer made, 

Nor less advantage doth thy beauty get, 
A Venus rising from a sea of jet! 
Such was th’ appearance of new forméd light, 
While yet it struggled with eternal night. 
Then mourn no more, lest thou admit increase 
Of glory by thy noble lord’s decease. 
* * * * * 
Yet still persist the memory to love 
Of that great mercury of our mighty Jove, 
Who by the power of his enchanting tongue 
Swords from the hands of threat’ning monarchs wrung. 
War he prevented, or soon made it cease, 
Instructing princes in the arts of peace.” 
VOL, OXXI. 2Q 
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Davenant has also a poem to Lady Carlisle on the same occasion ; 
and some complimentary lines of Herrick, “ Upon a black twist, 
rounding the arm of the Countess of Carlisle,” show that he, no 
less than Waller, was sensible how well her fair skin was set 
off by the neighbourhood of black. I do not know, however, on 
what grounds Miss Strickland has declared that the Countess 
habitually wore black for the purpose of enhancing her charms; 
and, indeed, Waller’s poetical exhortation to her to leave off her 
mourning as too becoming would seem to negative the idea that 
she did so. 

Among the other poetical tributes paid to her beauty we find 
an elegant little poem of Carew, “To the New Year, for the 
Countess of Carlisle,” commencing, 


“Give Lucinda pearl nor stone, 
Lend them light who else have none, 
Let her beauty shine alone.” 


and probably Thomas Carew’s verses gave occasion to the less 
refined poem in her praise by John Suckling, put in the form of 
a dialogue between T.C. and J.S. The most elaborate, not to 
say extravagant, exposition in verse of her merits is a “ Panegyric 
to the most noble Lucy, Countess of Carlisle,” by Cartwright, 
accounted one of the most “ florid and seraphical” preachers of 
his day, and certainly one of its most florid and flattering verse- 
writers. He too commends her beauty, but he goes on to dwell 


with no less emphasis on her exceptional mental and moral 
endowments : 


“Thus you redeem us from our error, who 

Thought it a lady’s fame, neither to know 
Nor be herself known much and would not grant 
Them reputation unless ignorant 
~ * * * ~ 


But you, who’ve gained the apex of your kind 
Show that there are no sexes in the mind.” 


The poem does not deserve quotation at length, but as the 
reference in it to her “ valorous brother” as “ruling the main” 
fixes its date to 1636 or one of the succeeding years—that being 
the time at which he was Admiral—it is additional evidence that 
Lady Carlisle was at least as much an object of compliment then 
as when her charms were less mature. 

This brother, Algernon, tenth Earl of Northumberland, was 
but one of the many prominent men of Charles’s reign to whom 
Lady Carlisle was allied by relationship. Northumberland, 
besides being Lord High Admiral, was for a time one of the 
inner cabinet with Strafford, Laud, and Hamilton, and was 
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appointed General of the King’s forces when the war broke out 
with Scotland. Her sister Dorothy’s husband, the second Earl 
of Leicester, was for many years ambassador in France. Essex, 
for a time Lord Chamberlain of the household and destined to be 
better known in after years as the Parliamentary General, was 
her first cousin; and so was Mountjoy Blount, Earl of Newport, 
who held various military offices under Charles. In the same 
relationship to her were the brothers Robert and Henry Rich, 
the Earls respectively of Warwick and of Holland, of whom the 
latter had become, after the death of Buckingham, one of the 
leading men of influence at Court, resting especially on his favour 
with the queen and on her mastery over the king. 

For a lady who took delight in State intrigues, Lady Carlisle 
was evidently well placed, but of all her political friendships 
there was none so close as that with the influential Deputy of 
Ireland, whom by anticipation we may already speak of as 
Strafford. In the latter part of 1636, he was for a time over 
in England, and Lucy’s sister, who was expecting her on a visit 
to Penshurst, writes to her husband, “It is a month since I 
expected my sister’s company, but my lord deputy is still 
thereabouts, and till he be gone I must not look for her.” A 
little later, when Dorothy’s husband was hoping to succeed 
Strafford on the latter resigning the office of Deputy, Dorothy 
writes, that she fears that her sister, “ who has more power with 
him than any creature,” will do nothing to assist their schemes, 
In this she was perhaps mistaken, for the later attempt to get 
Leicester appointed Secretary of State had the countenance of 
Strafford, and apparently Lady Carlisle did what she could to 
promote it. Dorothy, however, rightly or wrongly, had evidently 
no trust in her sister’s goodwill, and as little, it may be added, 
in her trustworthiness as a political confidant, for she warns her 
husband that whatever he writes to the Earl of Holland is sure 
to be seen by Lady Carlisle, “and from thence it spreads all over 
England,” 

We have here, as far as I know, the earliest expression of that 
sense of the unreliability of Lady Carlisle which appears again 
and again in the writings of her contemporaries, and as it did 
not arise without cause, constitutes the chief blot on her memory. 
To one friend, as far as appears, she was wholly faithful, namely 
to Strafford. Their friendship, indeed, was not in its circum- 
stances such as Browning has depicted it, the admiration of a 
fair young girl for an old worn-out statesman. Strafford was 
not fifty at the time of his death, though he was no doubt worn 
beyond his age by heavy physical and mental exertions and by 
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the gnawing anxieties of his later life; and Lady Carlisle was 
his junior by only six or seven years. There appears to be 
absolutely no substantial ground whatever for the representation 
which some writers have made that Strafford was her lover. 
What he himself said of the relations between them we may read 
in a letter of his to a confidential friend just before he came up 
to London for the last time, in the dark days after he had been 
facing the Scots and before he faced the parliament. “For the 
love of Christ,” he says, “take order that all the money due to 
my Lady Carlisle be paid before Christmas, for a nobler nor more 
intelligent friendship I never met with in all my life.” 

The friendship, I imagine, however intelligent, was essentially 
a personal one, and based much less on a deliberate preference of 
the king’s side in the controversy, over the people’s, than on an 
admiration for Strafford as the one “strong man” on the king’s 
side. Clearness of aim, resolution in taking the necessary steps 
to attain the end, courage that faced opposition and danger 
without flinching, untiring energy, magnetic mastery over weaker 
minds—these are qualities which are admitted in Strafford even 
by those who condemn the purpose to which he devoted them, 
and they are qualities which would naturally win a woman’s 
devotion. And though we have little detail as to Lady Carlisle’s 
devotion to him in the long agony that lay between his arrest 
and his execution, we have the explicit testimony of Clarendon, 
who was no friend to her, that she was, “for her eminent and 
constant affection to the Earl of Strafford, admitted to all the 
consultations that were for his preservation.” During the slow 
progress of the trial, there were many meetings held in the palace, 
to confer on the course to be taken for Strafford’s preservation by 
the king and queen and those who would obey their lead; there 
were secret interviews by night between the queen and the active 
parliamentarians, to win them over to Strafford’s side; there were 
plans for his escape and designs of bringing up the army to his 
aid; and in all these schemes we may be sure that Lady Carlisle 
was, as Browning has represented her, foremost in advocating 
the earl’s cause. 

At length the great crisis came. Unable to convict him by 
law, the popular leaders entered on the dangerous and downward 
path they trod so far in later years, and resolved to destroy their 
great foe without proof of any legal offence, by a special Act of 
Parliament. But this they could only do if the king would 
concur in it, and the terrible moment arrived which put the 
resolution of the king to a greater strain than it could bear. To 
gave his wife and children and all that he held dear, Charles 
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yielded—consented to throw the valued servant to the wolves, 
just for his faithfulness in earrying out his master’s policy. 
There can be little wonder if the woman who devotedly admired 
the strong and resolute counsellor, felt from the hour of his 
betrayal a deep contempt for the weak and unreliable king. 

It was no doubt this feeling—combined perhaps with some 
admiration for the popular leaders, as having shown themselves, 
in the conflict with Strafford, animated by like resolution and 
dauntlessness to his—that led Lady Carlisle, after Strafford’s death, 
to commence some sort of political intrigue with the opposition. 
Sir Philip Warwick writes as if she had gone over openly to their 
side. “She had now,” he writes, “changed her gallant from 
Strafford to Mr. Pym, and was become such a she-saint that she 
frequented their sermons and took notes.” That Pym was ever 
her lover is even more improbable than that Strafford was,* and 
although it is possible that she may on some occasion have been 
seen taking notes at one of the numerous sermons of the time, 
which in fact were largely political harangues, the fact would not 
necessarily imply any profession of “saintliness.” What renders 
the statement unlikely is the fact that she unquestionably 
continued to be, except for a very short interval, in the society 


and confidence of the queen. It were well, indeed, if nothing 
worse were charged against her than an open defection to the 
popular party. What Clarendon alleges, however, is that she 
turned traitor to the queen who still trusted her, and communi- 
cated to the popular leaders many things, said in the privacy of 
the Court circle, which might inflame their hostility to the queen. 
In particular, many “sharp sayings” uttered when the attack 


* The latest writer of importance, I think, who adopts, or gives the 
impression of adopting the charges which have been brought against 
Lady Carlisle’s moral character is Mr. G. E. Cokayne, who in a note to 
his ‘Complete Peerage,’ states, “She appears to have then been Pym’s 
‘mistress,’ having certainly previously been so to the famous Earl of 
Strafford.” It is true that he puts the word “mistress” between inverted 
commas, and possibly means to assert that she was Strafford’s “ mistress,” 
only as the word “mistress” was then understood. Any man who 
habitually and particularly complimented one lady was at that time called 
her “servant” and she his “mistress.” I see no evidence that the state- 
ment is true, even in this sense; and if this is the sense intended to be 
conveyed, it is surely very unfair to use language which nine readers out 
of ten would understand in a different and a much more prejudicial sense. 
In that sense it would be quite unjustifiable to assert that she was certainly 
Strafford’s mistress, and most careful students would judge, I think, with 
Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Firth that it is not even at all probable that she 


was so. As to her having been Pym’s the charge is admittedly weaker 
still, 
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on Strafford was arousing strong and passionate feelings at Court 
were now, he declares, reported to the opposition leaders by the 
woman who, for her attachment to Strafford, had been trusted to 
hear these unguarded speeches. 

The one historical event with which the name of Lady Carlisle 
is popularly connected is the escape of the five members of the 
House of Commons from their intended arrest by Charles I. 
There appears to be no question that Lady Carlisle received 
confidential information from the queen of this step, in sufficient 
time to give notice of it to the members, and that she gave such 
notice. The details of the event are not so clear. Madame de 
Motteville, among the information which she records as received 
by her froia the queen, has given some picturesque particulars of 
the queen’s indiscretion. Charles, she tells us, left the palace 
for the parliament house with the confident assurance to the 
queen that he was going to make himself master, and that he 
trusted to return to her in an hour possessed of greater power 
than when they parted. She shows us the queen sitting in 
impatience and excitement, and frequently looking at her watch 
to see if the hour had elapsed. When the epecified time had 
passed and she supposed that the crisis was over—though the 
king had not returned—she exclaimed, says the narrator, to 
Lady Carlisle on the latter entering her apartment, “ Rejoice! 
for by this time the king, I trust, is master in his kingdom, 
and —— and ——” (naming some of the obnoxious members) 
“are doubtless arrested.” The Countess, surprised and alarmed 
but prudently concealing all signs of her anxiety, left the room 
and hastily despatched a note to warn the contemplated victims ; 
and as the king had been delayed by attending to some petitions 
and supplications that were presented to him on his way, the 
note reached its destination in time for the members to escape. 
Dr. Gardiner rejects the details of this story as inconsistent with 
other known facts in the case, and attributes to the queen the yet 
greater unwisdom of divulging Charles’s purpose before he had 
even started to execute it. In either case there seems no doubt 
that Lady Carlisle was the person to whom the purpose was com- 
municated, as to a trusted adherent of the king and queen, and 
that she at once did her best, and with abundant effect, to ensure 
its failure. 

Why she did so is not apparent. Had the act been done by a 
person who had had no previous dealings with the opposition, it 
might be natural to conjecture that it was dictated merely by the 
wish to save, as Mdme. de Motteville supposed, “‘some relation or 
some intimate friend” who was among tle persons threatened ; 
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and in such case the breach of trust might be more readily con- 
doned, in view of the pleadings of affection or of friendship. 
The Countess’s previous dallyings with the roundhead party, 
however, give the act more the appearance of a piece of political 
treachery and an attempt to curry favour with what at the time 
appeared to be the rising party. 

If the Countess really had no higher principle in her political 
intrigues than merely that of going with the flowing tide, she had, 
as it proved, a very unsafe and unprofitable principle. The party 
which was predominant in the House of Commons at the outbreak 
of the civil war was indeed successful in the war, and in the years 
immediately following it, but as the roundhead army gradually 
disclosed itself as a formidable third party, dangerous to king and 
to parliament alike, the parliamentary leaders drew towards the 
king, and plots in the royal interest began to revive. Lady 
Carlisle was now again among the intriguers on the king’s behalf. 
She had contrived to regain the confidence of the queen, and she 
had, it was stated, “ pawned her necklace of pearls for £1500, 
which she had totally disbursed in supplying officers and making 
other provisions” for the insurrection of the Earl of Holland in 
the royal interest. When the Prince of Wales was lying in the 
Thames with a fleet from the Netherlands, and negotiations had 
been opened between him and the City regarding some ships 
which his fleet had captured, Lady Carlisle made use of the agent 
employed by the City in these negotiations as a vehicle for 
political correspondence with the Prince. For these and other 
similar attempts to assist the royal party in that renewal of the 
civil war which marked the year 1648, Lady Carlisle, like others 
of the royalists, had to pay the penalty when the schemes failed 
and the army was supreme, The king paid the forfeit with his 
life, the Earl of Holland, Lord Capel and others suffered death as 
traitors, and Lady Carlisle, in March 1649, was arrested by order 
of the Council of State and sent to the Tower “on suspicion of 
treason.” 

For month after month, “the business of the Lady Carlisle” 
dragged its slow length along at the hands of the Council of 
State and of the committee appointed by them to examine her. 
After she had been in the Tower about a month, the Council did 
indeed issue a warrant to the Lieutenant of the Tower to permit 
her to take the air and see her friends in the Tower, in his 
presence or in that of a deputy, but with this alleviation she con- 
tinued a prisoner for a year and a half without being brought to 
trial, and indeed without apparently, the allegation of any definite 
offence committed by her. ‘“ Reasons of State” were regarded as 
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quite sufficient grounds for the detention of a prisoner without 
trial, and this by the remnant of the Long Parliament, no less 
than by the tyrannical ruler they superseded. Had they chosen 
to deal with those who fought or plotted against them as 
prisoners of war, and said that in times of war the ordinary safe- 
guards of freedom must be suspended, their action in detaining 
Lady Carlisle, unaccused and untried, might have been defensible ; 
but this principle could not be invoked by those who had stained 
their hands in the blood of Lord Holland and of the gallant 
defenders of Colchester. 

To what lengths those who were then wielding the powers of 
the English State were willing to go in defiance of English law is 
a difficult question. Did they consider themselves at liberty to 
resort to torture for the purpose of eliciting useful information ? 
I should be sorry to think that they did, but there exists—for 
what it is worth—the rumour that at least they threatened it, 
“The Countess of Carlisle hath been again shown the rack, but 
she desires them not to hurt her, for she is a woman and cannot 
endure pain, but she will confess whatsoever they will have her.” 
So a writer, one knows not who, from Rouen, states under date 
5 May, 1649—about six weeks after the Countess’s arrest—and his 
information is apparently derived from “divers letters from 
London ” of correspondents equally unnamed. In other words, it 
is a piece of Royalist gossip, but whether it rested ultimately on 
an authentic basis, who shall say? On the one hand, it is not 
unlikely to have been alleged without being true; on the other 
hand, can we say that it is unlikely to have been true? I doubt 
if we can. I see no such adherence, in the actions of the round- 
head statesmen, to fixed principles of right (not to speak of law), 
no such -reluctance to believe that everything they found con- 
venient to “the cause” was right, as to warrant any confidence 
that they would not have resorted to torture—and a fortiori to 
the threat of torture—if they deemed it necessary as the means of 
learning their opponents’ schemes. 

After repeated delays, reports, references by the Council of 
State to the House of Commons, fresh inquiries, and so forth, 
the Council at length resolved to let the Countess quit the Tower 
for two months under heavy sureties for her reappearance and 
for her behaviour. The two months’ freedom was renewed for 
three months, and that for three months again. She was, on 
leaving the Tower, to go twenty miles into the country, to some 
place of her own selection, and not to go five miles from such 
place during her liberty. Later on the permission was directed 
to continue “until Parliament or Council give further order,’ 
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and in March 1652, an order was made for her bonds and 
sureties to be discharged, and the Countess was a free woman 
again. 

“On her release she proceeded first to Leicester House, and then 
to the country seat of the Sidney family at Penshurst; though 
her sister Dorothy, the Countess of Leicester, was no longer there 
to receive her. Dorothy had died in August 1650, a month or 
- two before Lucy’s release. The closing years of Lucy’s life 
appear to have been mostly spent in the society of her relations, 
her brother Henry Percy and the children of her late sister. She 
still dabbled in political intrigues, but was regarded with distrust 
by the royalist party as being too confidential with prominent 
republicans, especially her two nephews, Lord Lisle and his 
younger but more celebrated brother Algernon Sidney. She 
lived to see the Restoration, and she was still the object of 
complimentary addresses as we find by the flattering dedication 
to her in 1660, ofa volume of letters collected by her admirer, 
Sir Toby Matthew, and published together with his celebrated 
“Character” of her. Sir Toby was dead, but the editor, the 
younger Dr. Donne, was as laudatory of the Countess as Sir 
Toby could have desired. She died the same year, on the 5th 
of November, the day on which her father had died 28 years 
before, and was buried with him at Petworth, the Percies’ seat in 
Sussex. 

It may be added that her husband’s only surviving son, who 
had succeeded him as Earl of Carlisle, died about a week 
before her. The earldom thereby became extinct—to be revived 
in the following year in the family of Howard, which still 
holds it. 

Bishop Warburton styled Lady Carlisle the Erinnys of her 
time, and the name has been repeated again and again without 
protest against its absurd inappropriateness. A Fury there is 
not the least sign of her being. Let it be granted that in her 
private capacity she was over-fond of receiving admiration and 
deference: let it be granted taat in her political capacity she 
was not—except where a devoted personal friendship made her 
so—a trustworthy confidant: there is in this nothing whatever 
to justify the bishop’s opprobrious language. While her career 
is interesting at several points, through its contact with the 
literature and history of the times, morally the brightest part 
of it is her deep friendship with Strafford, and it is matter for 
regret that on this history supplies us with so few details. We 
would gladly barter for some more facts of interest on this subject , 
a dozen verses of the poet who complimented the Countess by 
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speaking of Venus as “the bright Carlisle of the court of 
Heaven!” A greater poet, however, has in a measure supplied 
the gap, and it is likely that Browning’s play will supply the 
most permanent record of the friendship of “‘ Lucy Percy” for 
Strafford—the friendship than which he had experienced none 
“nobler nor more intelligent” in the course of his busy, 
memorable and eventful life. 


Gro. SERRELL. 














SMiss Lutimer’s Resentment. 


IL, 


Wirn his back resolutely turned on the door of the conservatory, 
Sir Wilby Dane seemed almost passionately absorbed in the 
disquisition, on the moral and social effects of School Board 
education, which formed one of Mrs. Lutimer’s favourite after- 
dinner threnodies. When his eloquent hostess paused, at 
intervals, with a triumphant appeal for corroboration of her 
gloomy deductions, he could hear the rhythmic swing of the 
rocking-chair in which Jean Lutimer sat, so pictorially, just 
within the doorway of the conservatory, the ripple of her laughter, 
and the mellow murmur of her companion’s brogue. It was 
evident that Lieutenant-Colonel Michael O’Flynn, V.C., was 
making himself agreeable. 

Mrs. Lutimer’s maternal eye more than once rested, in placid 
tolerance, on the picture which Sir Wilby was trying so hard to 
ignore, and at these moments he could see, reflected in her face 
as in @ mirror, the little square recess, with its background of 
palms and tree-ferns, its pendant Chinese lanterns; in the 
centre, Jean, with her fair hair and shimmering frock of white 
mousseline de soie, and, seated on a footstool at her side, the 
Colonel, Micky Flynn, with his clean-cut, sunburned face 
upturned and his white teeth gleaming in frequent smiles. 
Sir Wilby Dane—Bill Dane—had known the Colonel for fifteen 
years. Until he came of age, just four years ago, the Colonel 
had been his guardian. If Bill himself had changed in these 
fifteen years, it was not in his admiration for the distinguished 
soldier—an admiration which amounted to hero-worship. Physi- 
cally, Bill had certainly changed, while Micky (even the news- 
papers referred to him by this name, which, indeed, had almost 
acquired the dignity of a title) had flung the fifteen years over 
his shoulder as lightly as a girl tosses a rose, Before Micky 
reached thirty, his black hair was already frosted lightly with 
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tips of silver ; now, as then, the fire of his dark eyes, the readiness 
of his smile, flatly contradicted any such suggestion of the flight 
of youth. 

“ All the same,” Bill reflected under cover of Mrs. Lutimer’s 
peroration, “ Micky must be getting on. And he’s not a marrying 
man. And yet——” If he had expressed the sentiment which 
his loyalty veiled discreetly in a sigh, it would have amounted 
briefly to a regret that he had not left the Colonel to tramp his 
ancestral bogs in County Kerry, instead of luring him, with 
embellished reports of partridge-driving, to spend a fortnight 
with him here at Wilby, the historic home of the Danes in 
Berkshire. It had seemed so natural to the young man, who 
had never taken a serious step in life without talking it over with 
his hero, to accept it as almost inevitable that he should make 
Micky acquainted with Jean Lutimer, now that, in imagination 
at least, he had committed himself definitely to perhaps the most 
serious step of all. The catalogue of Micky’s accomplishments 
would be an offence against brevity. As a special service officer, 
he was the pet and terror of the War Office; as a skirt-dancer, he 
had been favourably compared with Letty Lind. It is pertinent, 
perhaps, to add that his management of the Wilby estates during 
Bill’s minority had resulted (thanks to a masterly rearrangement 
of mortgages) in an increase of the net rental by more than fifty 
per cent. If he had omitted to find a wife, it was probably for 
the same reason that accounted for his failure to extract rents 
from his Irish tenants, namely, that hitherto he had never 
addressed his genius to the endeavour. 

Sir Wilby’s meditations were interrupted presently by the 
familiar sound of the cuckoo-clock in the hall. It was eleven 
o'clock; the vicar and his wife had long since departed; and 
Bill had learned from experience that the guest who lingered in 
Mrs. Lutimer’s drawing-room for many minutes after this hour 
would run the risk of seeing his hostess speed his parting with 
the deplorable reminder of a yawn. He had hardly risen from 
his chair when Miss Lutimer and the Colonel came forward into 
the light of the drawing-room. 

“TI do think you might,” Miss Lutimer protested plaintively, 
throwing a smiling glance over her shoulder at the Colonel. 

“Might?” Mrs. Lutimer echoed. “Jean, I hope you haven’t 
been making yourself troublesome.” 

The girl interrupted Micky’s gallant protestations. “I dare say 
T have,” she said calmly. “But Colonel O’Flynn is so unkind; 
he won't tell me anything about how he won his V.C.” 

Mrs. Lutimer smiled tolerantly. “Perhaps, some day,” she 
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suggested with amiable vagueness. ‘And hasn’t Sir Wilby told 
us dozens of times?” 

“Oh, yes,” the girl admitted, contemptuously. “But he 
wasn’t there.” 

“You may depend he would have got one too if he had been,” 
the Colonel declared. “And I'll be bound he hasn’t told you how 
it really happened—I mean, about my ’baccy-pouch?” he added, 
turning to Bill with a glance of interrogation. 

“Oh, I don’t believe in the ’baccy-pouch,” Bill smiled. 

“Fact,” the other nodded gravely. “You see,” he explained, 
addressing himself to Mrs. Lutimer, “when we were scooting 
down the hill, and someone said that Tommy Manton was hit 
and left behind, I remembered that Tommy had got my ’baccy- 
pouch. And I valued that ’baccy-pouch!” The Colonel heaved 
a sigh full of sentiment. 

“A present?” Miss Lutimer suggested, with an air elaborately 
careless. 

“Yes. From—from a favourite sister.” 

“Never knew you had any sisters, Micky,” Bill put in, with 
evident surprise. 

“Dozens,” the Colonel continued hurriedly. “In—in a 
manner of speaking. And of course I had to go back for that 
pouch—couldn’t possibly leave it for those infernal Boers. And I 
wasn’t such a fool as to stop to turn out Tommy’s pockets—not 
much; so I just brought him along, don’t you see?” 

“Under a storm of bullets,’ Jean murmured, with a little 
shiver of admiration. 

“Oh, well, J was all right,” the Colonel declared cheerfully. 
“Qld Tommy on my back, stopping all the bullets. Tommy 
ought to have had the V.C., but the C.O. got the wrong pig by 
the ear, as usual.” 

Bill laughed. ‘I think you may as well cling to my version,” 
he suggested as he said good-night to Mrs. Lutimer. 

In the hall the men paused to light cigars. Bill, struggling 
unassisted into his overcoat, watched Jean pensively as she 
ministered to the Colonel’s need with a lighted match. 

“Are you coming up to play tennis to-morrow?” he enquired, 
as Jean, with her eyes still fixed on the Colonel’s cigar, handed 
him the match-box. 

The girl considered the suggestion gravely. ‘“ But aren’t you 
going to shoot?” 

“Only in the morning, I think,” said Bill, glancing at the 
Colonel for confirmation. 


“Of course,” said Micky promptly. “Partridges in the 
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morning, tennis in the afternoon. Say that you'll come, Miss 
Lutimer, and it’s to the afternoon that I'll be looking forward all 
the day.” 

“T shall like it very much,” the girl declared demurely. 

“Nice little girl,” said the Colonel genially as the two men 
followed the red tips of their cigars down the vague sweep of the 
carriage-drive. “How do you get on with old Thornton now? 
Ever get any rent out of him?” 

Bill was silent fora moment. “ About Jean—-Miss Lutimer,” 
he put in suddenly. ‘ Perhaps I—oh, do you mind talking about 
her? Do you think it’s cheek, my interfering ? ” 

“ Interfering?” echoed the other blankly. “ Your interfering? 
How can I see what you mean in the dark? And isittalk? Why, 
I'd talk about her, or any girl, till the crack of doom. Proceed, 
my Bilby.” 

“Of course, it’s quite natural,” Bill continued hurriedly. 
“And I know you didn’t realise that I—that I had any inten- 
tions——” 

“The devil I didn’t!” 

“Well, I had thought that you might have inferred it from my 
letter.” 

“Oh, I inferred all right,” said the Colonel happily. “And 
you might do a deal worse. Has the girl any dollars, Bill? 
i know you wouldn’t think of it; but when you're my age——” 

“Dollars?” Bill put in sharply. “ What do you mean? I—I 
beg your pardon, Micky, but I wish you would tell me straight 
whether you——__ You see I never thought of you as a marrying 
man.” 

“What?” the other gasped. “It’s not me you want to be 
marrying, is it?” 

“Oh,” Bill groaned, “I’m not joking. Can’t you tell me 
straight whether—whether your attentions to Miss Lutimer mean 
anything? Only tell me, and I'll clear out and not say another 
word———” 

The Colonel’s laughter rang out frankly in the darkness, 

“Oh, Bill,” he protested brokenly, “it isn’t nice of you to 
be making fun of the old man. And you know you asked me to 
be nice to her.” 

“To the Lutimers,” Bill murmured. 

“Well, it seemed to come most natural to be nice to the poor 
little girl, while you were holding such elevated discourse with 
mamma.” 

“Then, do you mean—that you don’t mean anything ?” 

“T mean to be godfather, and I mean that the future Lady 
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Dane shall like me well enough to ask me to dinner once in a 
blue moon.” 

“ No doubt I’m an awful idiot,” the other declared more cheer- 
fully. ‘“ But,” he sighed, “I suppose you don’t realise that any 
girl is bound to think you worth twenty of me.” 

“Get along with you,” the Colonel protested. “Girls aren’t 
such fools as you think. They know the difference between the 
right side of thirty and the wrong side of forty.” 

“Tt’s a fact, all the same,” Bill maintained lugubriously. 
“And you are, too, even apart from the—the romance, your 
V.C., and all that—and then, you’re a celebrity. Any girl would 
see it.” 

“Bill,” said the other solemnly, “if you go on insulting me 
and making a fool of a man who's old enough to be your in loco 
parentis and all the rest of it, I'll go back to Derrynane to- 
morrow, so I will.” 

“Hang it!” the younger man continued suddenly, after an 
interval of silence, “you must have noticed yourself that for 
the last week, ever since you came, she hasn’t had a word or a look 
for me. It was very different before. I don’t blame her, but 
it’s hard all the same.” 

“Well, I'll be off, Bill. That’s simple.” 

“And leave her to think about you, and read about you in 
these infernal newspapers.” 

“What! and you on the spot? It isn’t much time she ought 
to have for thinking and reading the newspapers—not if you know 
your business, Bill—which I’m beginning to misdoubt.” 

“T haven’t had your experience,” the other admitted gloomily. 

“Now don’t be nasty. Then I'll stay and make love to Mrs. 
Lutimer.” 

“Yes.” Bill caught at the suggestion eagerly. “ Ease it off 
gently, don’t you know.” 

The Colonel chuckled softly. ‘It’s ridiculous, all the same, 
and I don’t believe a word of it. But if it’s any satisfaction to 
you I'll sacrifice myself in the noblest way. Say the word, and 
Pll black my face and play the tambourine before the entire 
village at the next Penny Reading. Or, there’s my masterly 
impersonation of Chinberg the White-nosed Choctaw, that’s rather 
calculated to nip a tender sentiment——” 

Bill interrupted him with a doleful sigh. “Hang it, Micky, 
can’t you understand that I’m serious?” 

The Colonel shook his head. ‘“That’s the worst of you. Why 


can’t you be cheery? Particularly as it’s all such infernal non- 
sense—about me I mean.” 
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“Oh, it may be nonsense,” Bill rejoined darkly as they passed 
through the gateway of Wilby. “But—of course you under- 
stand that I’m not annoyed with you?” 

“Well, that’s a mercy,” said the Colonel happily. 


II. 


Ir was late in the afternoon of the next day when Sir Wilby 
Dane escaped from the anxious confidences of his steward. Making 
his way to the tennis lawn, he found Mrs. Lutimer slumbering 
peacefully in a basket-chair, under the shadow of a walnut-tree. 
The Colonel and Miss Lutimer were less conspicuous, and indeed 
at first invisible; but the sound of their voices came to him 
presently from the farther side of the tall yew hedge which 
bounded one end of the lawn, and, with the assistance of this 
clue, he descried them seated on the marble rim of a tinkling 
fountain. The Colonel hailed him cheerfully. 

“Oh, how do you do?” said Jean, meeting his eyes rather 
defiantly. ‘ We have played ever so many games—a whole set— 
and we were—we were 

“Looking for a ball which I skied over the hedge,” Micky 
interposed. “Fact is, I'm too old for tennis. Miss Lutimer 
simply took tea with me. Six games to two, wasn’t it?” 

“‘T don’t believe you were trying,” the girl murmured. 

“Oh, wasn’t I?” the Colonel protested, winking at Sir Wilby 
reassuringly. “Did all I knew; and if I don’t have rheumatism 
to-morrow I’m a Dutchman. Now what I should really like 
would be to see you two young people make a match of—that is, 
play a game, while I talk to Mrs. Lutimer under the spreading 
chestnut-tree. At my age an easy chair——” 

“Oh!” the girl interposed quickly. “Bill and I have played 
hundreds of games; that wouldn’t be amusing at all.” 

“Certain want of originality,” Bill admitted grimly. “Don’t 
be lazy, Micky. Why shouldn’t we have a three-handed game?” 

“Delighted,” said the Colonel. “ But I’m really no good at it, 
and as for tackling the two of you——” 

Jean picked up the Colonel’s racquet and offered it to him 
eagerly. “Come along,” she insisted. “Of course Bill must play 
against us, and I’m sure we can beat him.” 

The set proved a long one. If, in the end, victory rested with 
Sir Wilby, it was due to the Colonel’s bungling rather than to 
any supernatural brilliance on the part of the conqueror. 

“Anything else I can do, dear boy?” Micky murmured in an 
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anxious “aside” as, after a stroke of glaring clumsiness, he drew 
near to his opponent at the net. Bill shook his head despairingly. 
Reflection, in the stilly watches of a sleepless night, had filled 
him with a profound mistrust of the efficacy of Micky’s promised 
campaign of disillusionment. It was all very well for Micky to 
discontinue his attentions now; the mischief was done. Bill 
shook his head. He knew what women were. The more brutal 
the Colonel was—and his brutality was only comparative, after all 
—the more piqued, and even attracted, Jean would be. These 
women! He smiled contemptuously as he saw that Micky was 
allowing the girl to pick up all the errant balls; he frowned 
when Micky, deliberately attempting and missing an easy stroke 
which he ought to have left to his nimble partner, punctuated 
his failure with a theatrical “damn.” And the worst of it was 
that Jean, flushed a little, and at moments needlessly concerned 
about the becoming disorder of her hair, had never looked so 
adorably pretty. 

The game was followed by tea. Rejecting Bill’s proffered 

cigarette-case, the Colonel, with an air of truculent indifference 
to possible feminine objections, produced and filled with tobacco 
of ominous blackness an ancient and almost vociferous briar-root 
pipe. 
“What a dear pipe!” Miss Lutimer sighed. “Such a lovely 
polish, and so much more sensible than those foolish cigarettes ! 
And, oh, Colonel O’Flynn, can that be the tobacco-pouch—the 
historic one? May I—won’t you let me hold it in my hand? I'll 
be so careful.” 

The Colonel shifted uneasily in his creaking basket-chair. “It’s 
a different one altogether,” he said brusquely. ‘“ ’Baccy-pouches 
don’t last for ever.” 

“You don’t like them embroidered with initials, I suppose?” 
the girl pursued a little timidly, while Bill aided Mrs. Lutimer 
in her struggles with a refractory spirit-lamp. “I—I worked one 
once for—for my brother 7 

“Hate ’em,” Micky rejoined. “ Waste of time embroidering 
*baccy-pouches. Only spoils ’em, and think of the socks you might 
darn in the time.” 

Bill avoided the Colonel’s eyes. “I like them embroidered,” he 
declared, touching caressingly in his pocket the pouch which Jean 
had given him on his last birthday. ‘Something more personal 
about them.” 

Jean shot a quick glance at him, colouring a little. “I can’t 
think,” she put in hurriedly, addressing the Colonel, “I can’t 


understand how an officer can ever lead his soldiers in a charge 
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against the enemy. To go in front, all alone, with no one at your 
side—oh, I can’t imagine how anyone can be so brave! And I 
suppose—oh, I know—you have done it dozens of times.” 

The Colonel laughed scornfully. “ And you would have done the 
same if you’d been there. Why, good heavens! can’t you see that 
if you’re in front of a howling mob with fixed bayonets you've 
simply got to go on in front of them or be spiked.” 

“Tt—it doesn’t seem right,” Mrs. Lutimer murmured vaguely. 
“A British officer—his men ought always to rally round him in 
a loyal square.” 

“Oh, mamma!” the girl protested, “how could they charge in 
& square?” 

“TI don’t profess to understand military tictacs—tactics, I should 
say,” Mrs. Lutimer declared with dignity. 

“And you know your men wouldn’t have—have spiked you,” 
Jean pursued, “ when they must have just adored you.” 

“Hated me like poison, I expect. Blue funk all the time, I can 
tell you. What sort of grass-cutter do you use, Bill?” 

Mrs. Lutimer began to bestow her knitting in the capacious 
bag from which she was inseparable. “I think I heard the pony- 
carriage?” she suggested, turning to her daughter. “ We mustn’t 
keep Bulbul waiting, or I know he’ll be naughty in the village.” 


III. 


Taree days later Bill was speeding his parting guest at the 
railway station. As he thrust a bundle of ephemeral literature 
through the window of the Colonel’s smoking carriage, he realised 
that Micky was eyeing him pensively. 

“You're not feeling injured, Bill—or—or anything of that 
sort?” the Colonel said suddenly. 

“My dear fellow,” Bill protested with suspicious gruffness, 
“how could Ibe? I wish you could have stayed a bit longer; 
you know that, don’t you? I shall miss you, Micky, particularly 
as——” Hesighed. “Oh, well.” 

The Colonel stroked his chin thoughtfully. “I wouldn’t 
worry,” he suggested presently. “It will all come right in time, 
and even if it doesn’t——” 

Bill interrupted him. “You can’t honestly say that she has 
shown a single sign of caring twopence for me.” 

“Ah!” nodded the other wisely. “ But what does that prove? 
They’re artful, Bill—the pretty wretches—and it isn’t a chance 
that one has at all at all.” The train gave a warning jerk, ard as 
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it began to move, the Colonel, shaking Bill’s proffered hand, added 
quickly, ‘and she’s very pretty and nice, and it’s glad I'd be 
to wish you joy; but after all I’m not sure that you wouldn’t be 
well out of it——” 

Bill shook his head, with a somewhat forlorn smile. ‘ Good- 
bye,” he nodded. 

When he left the station, he contemplated his dog-cart for a 
few seconds irresolutely before he decided that he would walk, 
and ordered the expectant groom to drive home, A sudden 
thought occurred to him. Jean had gone into Oxford, in the 
morning, to shop. The train which would bring her back in 
time for tea was now almost due. He re-entered the station, and 
gazed at the wares of the bookstall with absent eyes. For the 
hundredth time he contrasted bitterly Jean’s coldness of the 
past fortnight with the short-lived radiance of the days which 
had preceded Micky’s arrival. It was impossible to deny that, 
from that moment, the girl had changed; and it was only 
natural and inevitable. Who was he, to challenge comparison 
with a man like Micky? The jarring clash of the falling signal 
called his eyes quickly to the “up” line. A plume of smoke 
swelled and drifted above the cutting ; there was the engine; the 
train; doors opened noisily; from a carriage near the centre 
Miss Lutimer stepped delicately to the platform, intent upon an. 
armful of small parcels. She started perceptibly as he greeted 
her; smiled, blushing a little, then frowned. 

“Tye been seeing the Colonel off,” Bill explained as he took 
possession of the parcels. 

The girl glanced at him enquiringly. “I didn’t know he was 
going. He—he might have said good-bye.” 

“We stopped at your house on the way to the station. It was 
quite unexpected. Telegram from the War Office—only came 
just before luncheon.” 

“You will miss him, I should think.” 

_ “Yes,” Bill nodded. They had walked more than a hundred 
yards in silence before he added, “ But not nearly so much as I 
have missed you.” 

Jean quickened her steps a little, averting her face from him. 

“How wonderfully simple and—and young he is,” she put 
“ carelessly; “like a particularly nice and amusing school- 

oy.” 

“He has been very good to me,” Bill declared gravely. 
“ There’s no one like Micky, and I’m very fond of him.” 

“Yes.” There was a touch of hardness in the girl’s voice. 
“ And you attach great importance to his opinion—his advice.” 

2R2 
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“Oh, yes,” Bill admitted. ‘“ You know what a lot he did for 
the estate while I was under age.” 

“ And—and things in general,” Jean pursued. 

“Things?” 

Jean frowned. “I mean—his advice about things in general 
—you defer to it.” 

“T don’t suppose I could have better,” the other conceded, 
vaguely puzzled. His bewilderment was increased when the girl 
turned on him suddenly with flashing eyes. 

“T hate Colonel O’Flynn,” she declared vehemently. 

“Mh!” Bill gasped. ‘“ And I thought——” 

“Never mind what you thought. And I don’t want to talk 
about him any more,” 

“Very well,” said Bill patiently, “ then we won’t.” 

“Oh!” the girl interposed quickly. “ Why aren’t you angry 
with me, why—why don’t you shake me?” 

They had reached the gateway at the end of the bridle-path 
which formed the short cut to Mrs. Lutimer’s house, and the girl 
halted while Bill fumbled with the clumsy wooden latch. An 
anxious smile hovered on the young man’s sunburned face, and he 
glanced at his companion with a gleam of intelligence. 

“That means that you want to shake me,” he suggested 
timidly. ‘ You may if you like. But I wish-——” 

“T really needn’t take you out of your way,” Jean put in 
coldly. 

Bill ignored the interruption. ‘I wish you were more like you 
were a fortnight ago.” 

The girl glanced at him sharply. “That was before the 
Colonel came.” 

“Yes. But—why should that make any difference—particu- 
larly since——” 

“Since” Jean echoed as he paused. 

“Since you hate him.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. “I thought we weren’t going 
to talk about him any more?” 

“T’m sorry that everything I say seems to offend you— 
particularly as I haven’t finished yet, by a long way.” 

Jean was silent, gazing intently at the tip of her shoe as it 
rested on the lowest bar of the gate. 

“A fortnight ago,” Bill continued in a low voice, “I thought 
you cared for me a little, and I had made up my mind, that day 
when we rode back from Underwoods together, to take the next 
opportunity of telling you that—that I love you, and asking you 
to marry me.” 
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The girl’s hand fluttered for a moment towards her breast, and 
she drew in her breath sharply. 

“Thank you,” she murmured with difficulty, “for—for telling 
me of the honour I have missed.” 

“Jean—Jean,” he pleaded. ‘“ What have I done that you 
should be so cruel? You know that I love you—you know that 
it is nothing new.” He paused, biting his lips. “Did you mean 
—just now—that you hate me?” 

The girl raised her eyes for a moment, meeting the compelling 
gaze of his. 

“No,” she said almost humbly. 

His face and voice lost something of their sternness. 

“Oh, Jean, Jean,” he sighed, “I wish you would marry me.” 
As he spoke he questioned the girl’s downcast face with wistful 
eyes. 

“You—you’re not thinking of now,” she faltered, “‘ but of—a 
fortnight ago.” 

“TI mean now,” he put in quickly. ‘“Can’t we—you—forget. 
that fortnight ?” 

A rook flew overhead, and the girl watched its flight with absent 
eyes. Then a flush of colour tinged the paleness of her face. 

“Then did the Colonel say you might as well?” she demanded 
abruptly. P 

Bill groaned. “I don’t understand you. You can’t suppose 
I should care twopence what he said or thought — about 
this.” 

After a moment the girl glanced at him shyly, with a new light 
in her eyes. 

“Don’t you think it’s getting late?” she hazarded. “Mamma 
will be wondering ——” 

He clasped her hand as it lay on the topmost bar of the gate. 

“ Jean,” he murmured, “ Jean!” 

“You'll drop my parcels,” she sighed satel 

“ But—you haven’t said——” 

“Oh,” she protested. “Are you sare—when I’ve been so 
horrid ?” 

“Tt was my fault,” he declared magnificently. ‘I don’t under- 
stand, but I’m sure it was.” 

When they had reached Mrs. Lutimer’s house the girl turned 
to her companion with a quick little gesture of appeal. “I do 
want you to understand,” she said. ‘‘I know I’ve been horrid ; but 
you don’t know how dreadful it was to feel that I was being 
inspected—that you wanted advice before you could—make up 
your mind.” 
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“Ob, darling!” Bill protested, with instant comprehension. 
“But you know, don’t you, that my mind was made up long 
before ?” 

“T suppose so,” Jean conceded. “ And—if it’s any satisfaction 
to you—I don’t really hate your friend quite so much as I 
thought.” 

“ Poor old Micky!” the other smiled. ‘“ And you—you do love 
me 8 little?” 

Jean’s sigh was eloquent of happiness. “I think I’ve told you 
quite enough for one day,” she murmured, as she dropped her 
eyes before the kiss which she read in his. 

AnrTuur Moore. 




















Winter Jolly. 


O wastep bank, O dark, brave holly trees! 

Ye whom I loved in seasons long gone by, 
Loved, as a child may love—not asking why; 
Loved, ere I knew that chilly blows the breeze 
At sunset, or that unstirred waters freeze. 
How ignorant, how happy then was I. 


Ye too have suffered your mid-winter snow, 
Your roots all naked to the biting air. 

Are these the berried boughs I used to know? 
Is this the burnished green you used to wear? 
Perhaps it is, but then it showed more fair, 


Or else my gladder eyes did make it so. 


Autce Law. 








A Point of View. 


I notice one thing about all stories and novels. They are in- 
variably told from the daughter’s point of view. Now this is 
extremely annoying to a woman of my experience, for daughters 
rarely see their own interest in its proper light—they are not old 
enough. My meaning will be best conveyed by an incident 
presented from the only sensible, the mother’s point of view, mine, 
the point of view of the unselfish and so often thwarted striver for 
her ungrateful daughter’s advancement. 

It all happened in one day. At breakfast I said to my husband, 
“Celia and I are going to call to-day on the Zwatschlowskas ”— 
or as near the word as I could come. 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to call on those people 
and take little Celia with you!” he cried, raising an objection at 
once, which is always my fate. 

“Why not?” ITasked. “It is absurd to hang back from any- 
body that is anybody, as you do, for fear of being thought a 
snob.” 

He only shrugged his shoulders. 

“T wish Celia to get on in the world,” I went on, “and it is 
people like this who can help her. Their moving to 48, Clonmel 
Square I look on as a special Providence, and I am not going to 
fly in the face of Providence.” 

He only shrugged his shoulders again. I can always shut him 
up in this manner, and it is a great comfort to me. A wife does 
not mind what her husband thinks; it is what he says that 
irritates her. I said nothing about their son, to whom I intended 
to marry Celia, for I always respect a girl’s delicacy, and of course 
Celia was there. Besides, I fancied that she had set her heart on 
a certain Basil Wyshart, whom it had lately been the unselfish 
labour of my life to prevent her from meeting. Girls have no 
right to set their hearts. The Wysharts were only writing 
people, nobodies, of course, but if I had spoken to her of this 
other young man it would only have made her more determined 
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and more difficult to manage. She had already tried once or 
twice to coax me into calling on them, and I had refused. 

When I had once said I meant to goI carried it through, though 
there was a bad fog coming on, as I have no opinion of a woman 
who first rightly opposes her husband’s whims and then gives 
way to them afterwards. So I told Celia to put on new gloves 
and shoes, and at four o'clock she came and what she calls 
“called” me—though I tell her she has never yet found me 
asleep. Indeed I always wake up the instant she touches the 
handle. The first thing she said was— 

“You can’t mean to go, mother, in this fog?” 

Of course. People always put obstacles in my way. Fortu- 
nately, I am never so weak as to give in. It is true that I could 
not see her where she stood, but what is one fog more than 
another, so to say? If one once began staying in in London one 
might easily stay in for ever. 

“Certainly I shall go,” I said. And as I got off the sofa 
it was so dark that I trod on her foot and really hurt myself. 

Outside it was really quite bad. If it had not been that it was 
for Celia’s sake I should have been thankful to stay at home. 
But a true mother never consults her own convenience. It does 
not occur to her. Driving was impossible, so we walked. By 
holding on to the railings we got along fairly well, until we had 
to cross the road. Here I suddenly heard a snort and found 
myself mixed up in some horrid way with a couple of huge dray 
horses. The driver, I supposed it was the driver, for I could not 
see anything, began to use language when I screamed, and it is 
impossible to say what might not have happened if a young man 
had not suddenly snatched at me and dragged me away. I was 
much pleased at this, and thanked him several times for having 
saved my life, for there was an extremely well-bred smell about 
him—the right kind of tobacco, I mean, and plenty of starch 
and that sort of thing. 

“TI wonder who that was,” I said, when he was gone. “I’m 
sure it was no common person. If there is one thing in which I 
know I excel it is my instinct.” 

“Didn’t you know, mother?” said Celia, in a silly sort of way. 

“Well, who?” 

“It—it was Mr. Basil Wyshart.” 

“Then you should have told me. And you can’t call it much 
of a fog if you could see as well as that. If only he had 
waited and not rushed in so impertinently I could easily have 


saved myself. And no doubt what I took for the driver swearing 
was him.” 
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Celia said nothing, which is a most aggravating habit of hers, 
and only added to my annoyance at her dragging me out in such 
a fog. And soon after that she showed her usual obstinacy by 
persisting in saying that we ought to turn to the right. Now, I 
knew it was to the left, and after a little argument she had the 
good sense to give in. It was soon proved that I was right, for 
exactly at the moment when I judged that we ought to have 
reached the house, the fog thinned for an instant, and we 
distinctly saw a large 48 shining in the glass over the hall 
door. 

“There you see,” I could not help saying. “ Forty-eight!” 

“Yes, forty-eight,” Celia repeated after me in that silly dreamy 
tone again. “ It’s certainly forty-eight.” 

I knew very well what she was dreaming of. That wretched 
Basil Wyshart and his people lived at number forty-eight in 
Telmere Gardens. 

“ When I make such sacrifices of my own comfort for your sake 
as I do,” I said, “I beg, Celia, that you will not annoy me in this 
manner.” 

Celia said nothing. 

This continued obstinacy of hers distressed me so much that 
when the door was opened I was unable to say those people’s 
awkward name, and was obliged to mumble anything to the maid. 
I had asked Celia how to pronounce it, but she could not give me 
any clear idea, though I had had her taught German, as one may 
say, on purpose. I had expected a man-servant, of course, but the 
parlour-maid was very neat, and the whole hall looked quiet and 
simple and good. There is no doubt that to be simple is the very 
best style, but I always maintain that you must be extremely rich 
to dare to be so. 

We were shown upstairs. The hostess was quite near the 
drawing-room door, for she seemed to be having a reception. We 
shook hands, and I introduced Celia and said I had been so anxious 
to call on her on my first free day that even the fog had not kept 
me at home. 

“So very good of you,” she said, and smiled. Genuinely 
wealthy people are often so charmingly affable. “I am delighted 
to see you. I have heard of you from my son.” 

This was beyond my best hopes. Her son I had heard was a 
confirmed woman-hater, that is to say, women of good class. But 
he must have seen Celia and inquired who she was. Celia is 
undoubtedly a very taking girl. 

In the rooms I noticed now, such people as Lady Bycham and 
Mrs. de Page and so on, people I had been on the brink of knowing 
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for years, only I cannot push myself forward as one sees so many 
women do. I saw at once that I had done the right thing in 
coming, and by-and-bye I had the good fortune to catch my elbow 
against Lady Bycham’s tea-spoon and it fell from her saucer to 
the ground. Of course, picking it up for her gave me the 
happiest kind of opportunity of saying something, and we had 
a little chat. 

She was quite polite. 

I was delighted at this, for I had made it all off my own bat 
or leg before, or something, as my son Robert, who is at Harrow, 
says. If daughters only understood the half of what mothers are 
willing to do for their advancement, how touched they would be! 
But, of course, one never says anything. 

After this success, I had several little talks with different 
people, the hostess among others, although there was not a soul 
I knew in the room. Then after a while, seeing Celia quite happy 
with a very stylish and sweet-looking girl, evidently the daughter 
of the house, I sat down by myself and looked about me. There 
were some very nice things in the rooms, things that had not 
been bought en suite at a shop, you understand. There were a 
good many more books about than I should have expected, but 
after all they have a very good effect in a room and are very 
useful in beginning a conversation. Altogether, I was charmed 
with what I saw of the Zwatschlowkas, and thought Celia was 
indeed lucky to marry into such a family. 

By-and-bye a young woman quite near me said distinctly to 
her friend, “I am sorry the Zwatschlowkas have moved into this 
neighbourhood.” 

Now I always hold, that when you hear other people’s names 
it is justifiable to listen, for who knows what valuable facts you 
may not pick up? When you hear your own name, it is wise to 
cough or move away. I think most persons will agree with me. 

“ Yes,” the other said, “ we have had nobody really disreputable 
so far.” 

When it took the form of cruel scandal it was my plain duty 
to listen, in order that I might contradict it elsewhere. And 
besides, I thought it so extremely ill-bred to talk of your own 
hostess in that manner that I felt that nothing I could do would 
matter beside it. 

“Lady Bycham was asked to call and refused,” the first one 
said. 

I could not help smiling at this. Evidently she did not even 
know that Lady Bycham was in the room, but yet wanted to 
pretend that she knew her. 
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“Of course,” said the other. “Nobody knows who or what 
she is; how can they call?” 

“And the son, I understand, is unspeakable. Simply a cad, 
with the vices of a cad.” 

“And yet, no doubt, many mothers would give their girls 
to him.” 

I saw through it all now. Mere envy. I was so much disgusted 
at such a self-exposure that I could listen no longer, and it 
occurred to me that it was time to look for Celia and go, when 
they suddenly changed their subject and I heard one say, “ Who 
is that very charming girl in the small drawing-room talking to 
the son of the house?” 

“T don’t know,” the other answered, “ but she really is charming, 
and the young man seems thoroughly épris.” ; 

This was indeed good news. I could not see, but I felt sure it 
was Celia, for I knew there was not another girl in the room 
except the hostess’s daughter. I always look round to see the 
instant I enter a drawing-room. And I always have maintained 
that these so-called woman-haters are naturally afraid of forward, 
unscrupulous things, and are really only reserving themselves till 
they meet a truly modest girl, And Celia has been thoroughly 
well brought up, as J can testify. So I went to find her, glowing 
with a mother’s pride. 

To my unspeakable annoyance I found her in a curtained alcove 
with—Basil Wyshart! It is true that the curtains were not 
actually drawn, but there they were, hanging right above her 
head in full view. It was positively indelicate. But then, I have 
always told her father, who idolizes her, that she is by no means 
the shy little thing he thinks. 

“Celia,” I said with dignity, in the tone I use, in fact, when 
her father misunderstands me, “Celia, I wish to go home.” 

Of course I took no notice of him, but here he had the effrontery 
to say, “I will go and find my mother.” 

I could not continue to ignore him then ; besides, he thoroughly 
deserved a snub. “I have no wish to see your mother,” I said, 
and was about to turn my back, when his next remark stopped me. 

“But of course you will want to say good-bye to her,” it was. 

I felt my mouth literally hanging open at this, but I shut it 
tight and glared at him. All this time that I was being insulted 
Celia stood by, positively beaming. 

“‘ You impudent child,” I cried, “ what are you laughing at?” 

“Oh, mother,” Celia said, and tried to take my hand, which, of 


course, I did not allow, “don’t you see that we are in Mr. Wyshart’s 
house ?” 
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“In his house?” I nearly screamed. 

“Yes, mother. We came to the wrong 48, you know.” 

“ And do you mean to say you knew it all the time, even when 
we stood at the door?” 

“But you said it was right,” she murmured in that objectionabie 
way she has of trying to cast your words in your teeth. 

“You are a most trying, ungrateful, rebellious girl,” I said. 
“ And you, sir, how dare you help my daughter to impose on me 
in this manner ?” 

I could not help my voice rising a little under this dreadful 
provocation, and I noticed that there were several people near, 
listening. I was really glad of this, for I wanted to make Celia 
ashamed of herself. But the next moment my breath left me. 
That impertinent young man took her hand under my very eyes 
and was going to speak when she stopped him. 

“Mother,” she said in that maddening quiet voice of hers, “ if 
you wish to take these people into our confidence, they may as 
well know that Mr. Wyshart and I are going to marry each other.” 

It was quite true. I was hopelessly trapped. I had left our 
cards in the hall; I had made polite speeches to his mother; 
Celia had shamelessly announced the engagement; the thing was 
done. I saw instantly that it was too late to retrieve the position. 
But for manceuvring round the irretrievable, I am well aware that 
I am as apt as anybody. I even said more nice things to his 
mother as I left. The only thing I could look forward to was to 
scolding Celia, as she richly deserved, for insisting upon bringing 
me out on such a hideous day and then mistaking the house. 

And to think that all this might have been prevented if her 
father had only spoken out at breakfast what, it appears, he knew 
all the time about the Zwatschlowkas. 

He, of course, upheld her in her ridiculous infatuation, and my 
wishes went for nothing. When Celia boasts of her happiness, I 
tell her, more in regret than in bitterness, that she has to thank 
me for it. But she will not see it. And I procured it for her 
against my own best convictions! I wonder if daughters will 
always be ungrateful ? 


Constance CoTTERELL. 
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Dr. Donne. 


Joun Donne is one of the most fascinating and one of the most 
elusive of the Elizabethans. His name continually occurs in 
literary history, but not often revives any very definite memories. 
Seldom realized as a man, rarely read as a poet, Donne has had 
less than justice—the charm of the obscure and the mysterious 
being a poor compensation for neglect. 

For generations men were content to take their knowledge of 
Donne from Walton’s celebrated little life—an account interesting 
and personal enough, but one that is essentially incomplete, and 
an account, moreover, that is now proved to be incorrect and mis- 
Jeading in several particulars. We would not depreciate Izaak 
Walton, for within his self-appointed limits he drew the man to 
the life; but something more was wanted than his sketch supplied. 
Men of far less note have had their editors and biographers, and 
gradually, as one after another the old heroes of our literature 
were acclaimed by modern worshippers, and their shrines restored 
by nineteenth-century piety, it became a matter of surprise that 
Donne, whose name was once so powerful, should be left so long 
without an adequate biography. Then a few years ago Dr. Jessop 
wrote a short life chiefly concerned with his religious and 
ecclesiastical career, and in that book Dr. Jessop said that he 
had been deterred from writing a more complete life by the 
knowledge that Mr. Edmund Gosse was already engaged on a 
similar work. Mr. Gosse’s two volumes have now appeared, and 
Donne for the first time receives a full biographical presentment. 

The meterials for his life were not exactly scanty. There are 
many letters extant, many contemporary references to draw upon, 
and Mr. Gosse has made skilful use of his possibilities, but even 
with his help we find it difficult to re-create with the vividness we 
should desire the curiously complex character of Donne, or to 
understand the secret of his amazing influence. For the reputa- 
tion enjoyed by Donne among his contemporaries was really 
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remarkable. ‘“ The first poet in the world in some things,” was 
one of Jonson’s verdicts, and at the death of the old Dean in 
1631, Carew, in a sober and reasoned and beautiful panegyric, 
styled him 


Teer “a king that ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wit.” 


Even Nat Lee, fifty years later, in the dedication of “‘ Theodosius,” 
supports one of his remarks by a quotation from Donne, and calls 
him “ without comparison the best writer of the age.” And as 
such many of his contemporaries were disposed to regard him, in 
spite of the fact that with trifling exceptions none of his poetry 
was printed during his lifetime. It is astonishing that any 
writer should have had so much immediate fame from writings 
that depended for their circulation entirely on the industry and 
zeal of copying admirers. Donne was a popular poet who would 
not publish. But this was not his only contradiction. He was a 
scholar and a soldier, a cynic and a lover, a satirist and a writer 
of passionate love-songs, a man of the world, a burrower in folios, 
and a great preacher. He was both prosaic and poetic; deeply 
religious, with a frank enjoyment of outward pleasures. As Mr. 
Henley has said of Stevenson, there was in Donne 


“Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 
And something of the Shorter Catechist.” 


And not only is he a contradiction himself; he is also a cause 
of contradiction in others. From continuous praise up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, he passed to something worse 
than oblivion in the eighteenth, and now that his work receives 
further study there is a tendency on the part of his new admirers 
“to like him so much as to speak unadvisedly with their lips,” as 
Professor Saintsbury puts it, while those who cannot appreciate 
him are equally positive in their dislike, and cannot see “ how any 
decent and intelligent human creature can like him.” Mr. Gosse 
is of course a fervent and faithful admirer, but he does not let his 
zeal overbear his discretion or spoil his judicial attitude. 

John Donne was related through his mother to John Heywood 
and to Sir Thomas More, a descent which was not without its 
bearing on his life. His parents were Catholics, and it may have 
been for this reason that he did not take an academic degree. 
Leaving the University early he took to the study of law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. In London his personal accomplishments, his 
reputation for wit and genius, the generous way in which he 
spent his patrimony, made him welcome in the most cultivated 
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and intellectual society, and many great houses were open to 
him. Being a man of some fortune and, perhaps, an excess of 
pride and self-sufficiency, it is probable that he did not much 
affect the Bohemian literary companionships of the time, 
although he soon began to acquire reputation as a poet; for, 
notwithstanding that Dr. Jessop imagines him joining in the 
assemblies at the Mermaid, there is very little evidence to justify 
the supposition. 

The first literary fruits of this life were a handful of satires 
written when he was about twenty years old. They are among 
the earliest of English satires, perhaps the earliest of all; but it 
is not worth while to discuss here the claims of Donne and Hall 
to this honour, though it is curious to remember that both these 
fiery young satirists lived to be sedate dignitaries of the Church, 
and to be considerably ashamed of their youthful essays. 

More stirring employment than shooting flying folly Donne 
found about this time in fairly extensive travels, and, to some not 
very clearly defined extent, in military service. In addition to 
these wanderings and his never neglected studies he found time 
to mix in all the bright life that London then afforded, and he 
entered upon the pleasures of youth with all a poet’s keenness of 
sensation and rapturous enjoyment of beauty. Doubtless the 
superior young satirist himself provided plenty of food for satire 
in those days; doubtless in the ardent heat of his temperament 
he did things of which his severer age vehemently disapproved. 
He was at least no better than his fellows, and Mr. Gosse traces 
in the poems that belong to this period the history of an intrigue 
which was little creditable to Donne; but it was not long before 
he formed an attachment of a stronger and better kind. 

Soon after his return from his travels he had become secretary 
to the Keeper of the Great Seal, one of the members of whose 
household was Anne, daughter of Sir George More, Governor of 
the Tower. With this lady Donne fell hopelessly in love, and 
Anne More with him. Her father had a suspicion of the fact and 
took his daughter away, but promises had passed between them 
and love would not be denied. Walton moralizes delightfully 
over this episode— 


“The friends of both parties (he says) used much diligence and many 
arguments to kill or cool their affections to each other; but in vain; 
for Love is a flattering mischief that hath denied aged and wise men a 
foresight of those evils that too often prove to be the children of that 
blind father: a passion that carries us to commit errors with as much 
ease as whirlwinds move feathers, and begets in us an unwearied industry 
to the attainment of what we desire.” 
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By the time that this insidious “mischief” had its own way 
with Donne’s heart, that rising young secretary had already 
written most of the poems on which his fame as a poet most 
surely rests. He was about twenty-seven years old. Walton 
will have it that most of his secular poetry had been written by 
his twentieth year, but this is undoubtedly an exaggeration with 
the view of minimizing their importance. Ben Jonson “ affirmeth 
Done to have written all his best pieces ere he was twenty-five 
years old.” His sacred verses, his verse-letters, his deeper, more 
craggy, more subtle poems were for the most part unwritten, but 
most of his lyrics had been already sung, and they are worth all 
the rest of his works. They probably reflect his life faithfally 
enough, and his mingled chequered character. Devotion and 
cynicism, true love and unabashed earthliness, vehement rapture 
and careless trifling, run through his songs and sonnets as they 
ran through his heart, and as they have run through the life of 
many @ man since who has not had the wit to coin his heart into 
undying poetry. Perhaps if we knew the order in which the 
songs were written we could trace definite development, but 
without dogmatizing it is not difficult to believe that the genesis 
of his love for Anne More was responsible for the higher and 
nobler flights of his pen. 

Of his early and flippant manner “Go and catch a falling star” 
isa@ good example. “The Indifferent” boasts the catholicity of 
his affections, and his affected superiority to serious love appears 
in the lines on “ Woman’s Constancy,” which begin 


“Now thou hast loved me one whole day.” 


These careless light 0’ love verses are often desperately in- 
genious, and have not the naturalness nor the conviction of truth 
that are to be found in what are most likely the later poems. 
They are rather the affected production of a young unbridled 
poet, full of the power of verse, flushed with the spirit of youth, 
and yet aping the very experienced man of the world. There is 
an air of bravado about them, and in spite of their frequent 
beauty they savour greatly of the towr de: force. Rather more 
pleasing is the half-playful poem “The Legacy.” 


“ When last I died, and, dear, I die 
As often as from thee I go, 
Though it be but an hour ago, 
And lovers’ hours are full eternity, 
I can remember yet that I 
Something did say and something did bestow.” 
VOL. OXXI. 28 
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What the lover intended to bestow upon his mistress was his 
heart ; but when in his fancy he had died, and mindful of his 
legacy “searched where hearts should lie,” he could find none. 
His heart was gone. 


“Yet I found something like a heart, 
But colours it, and corners, had; 
It was not good, it was not bad, 
It was entire to none, and few had part; 
As good as could be made by art 
It seemed, and therefore for our loss be sad. 
I meant to send that heart instead off{mine, 
But O! no man could hold it, for ’twas thine.” 


But there are many poems which do not owe their charm to 
playful ingenuity, poems which we believe show the true Donne 
better than the others. It would be easy to quote to the extreme 
limit of this paper, but we must be content with little more than 
the mention of such a characteristic poem as “ Love’s Growth” 
(which may be ascribed to a date subsequent to Donne’s 
marriage)— 
“TI scarce believe my love to be so pure 
As I had thought it was, 
Because it doth endure 
Vicissitude, and season, as the grass; 
Methinks I lied all winter when I swore 
My love was infinite, if spring make it more... . 


And yet no greater, but more eminent, 

Love by the spring is grown; 

As in the firmament 
Stars by the sun are not enlarged, but shown, 
Gentle love-deeds, as blossoms on a bough, 
From love’s awakened root do bud out now.” 


Or “The Dream,” with its musical opening— 


“Dear love, for nothing less than thee 
Would I have broke this happy dream.” 


There is no juvenile flippancy here; nothing but rapture. So is 
it with “The Canonization,” with “The Anniversary,” “The 
Ecstasy,” and many more for which the reader may turn to the 
edition of Donne’s poems edited by Mr. E. K. Chambers in the 
Muses’ Library. 

That Anne More was captivated by her lover’s poetry we do 
not affirm. Probably no woman yet was ever won by verses. 
We do not know enough about Anne (even with Mr. Gosse’s help) 
to guess what quality in Donne it was that had most attraction 
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for her, or in her for him; but at any rate the mutual attachment 
was strong enough not only to brave immediate dangers, which | 
is not difficult, but also to outlast and sweeten the flood of after- 
troubles to which it gave rise. The pair were secretly married. 
When the knowledge of the match came to the ears of the bride’s 
father he was enraged beyond measure, using his influence with 
the Lord Keeper to get Donne dismissed from his office; nor did 
success in this satisfy him, but he must needs have Donne and. 
the parson and the witness committed to three several prisons. 
So ill a thing it was to offend a Lieutenant of the Tower in the 
year of grace 1601. Donne’s wife had returned to her father’s 
house after the ceremony, and her unlucky husband wrote a 
miserable letter to her as soon as he heard that he had been 
dismissed from his secretaryship, with the grimly humorous 
subscription— 


“ John Donne; Anne Donne; undone” 


—a stroke whose point is lost unless it be remembered that the 
poet’s surname was pronounced as if written Dun. 

In all this persecution of his unwelcome relative Sir George 
More showed a surprising lack of wisdom; for if Donne, the. 
young scholar, the secretary, was unacceptable as a son-in-law, 
Donne the prisoner, disgraced and deprived of his place, must 
have been infinitely less presentable. When the blind period of 
his fury had passed Sir George saw his mistake and tried to- 
repair it by liberating his victim and soliciting the Lord Keeper: 
that he might be restored to his office. But if Donne’s father-in-. 
law had displayed too little dignity, his old patron exhibited an. 
excess of that quality. When he had dismissed his secretary 
from York House, Sir Thomas Egerton had spoken of his talents 
and promise in a most handsome manner. “ He parted with a. 
friend,” he said, ‘‘and such a secretary as was fitter to serve a 
king than a subject”; but when it came to reinstating him to 
please the very man who had brought about his dismissal he 
stood on his dignity and said that though he was unfeignedly 
sorry for what he had done, it was inconsistent with his place 
and credit to discharge and re-admit servants at the request of 
passionate petitioners. 

So Donne began his married life with few assets except his 
wife and his talents, and with prospects which were none too 
rosy, for his travels and other charges had by this time dissipated 
most of his private fortune. Happily he found friends, or rather 
let us say his old friends stood by him, and in their houses he 
found a welcome until he was able to support his wife and his, 
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growing family. In 1605 he moved to Mitcham and found 
employment and more or less remuneration in assisting Thomas 
Morton in his controversial writings. But his income was not 
large, his expenditure began automatically to increase, and the 
years he spent in the little house at Mitcham were years of 
continual struggle with ill-health, poverty, discomfort, and de- 
pression of spirits. His letters of this time contain continual 
references to his “ hospital,” his “ prison,” at Mitcham. At last, 
however, Sir George More, who had long been reconciled to the 
foss of his daughter, was persuaded (apparently with more 
difficulty) to consider the question of her dowry, and made the 
young couple an allowance that at once relieved them of material 
trouble. Donne was enabled once again to mingle in that lofty 
society to which he had been accustomed at York House; he 
could pursue his studies without interruption, he could indulge 
this fondness for travel, he could pay long visits to the houses of 
this friends. He plunged deeply into controversial learning and 
theological matters generally, continued to assist Morton, and 
considerably enhanced his own reputation as a student and 
thinker. He had leisure to compose intricate verse-letters to 
the Duchess of Bedford and his other intimates. But with all 
this he was uneasy in mind when he looked to the future. As 
Mr. Gosse says, “ he was ambitious, he was eager to be independent, 
he was justly confident in his marvellous powers, and yet at the 
age of forty, Donne, perhaps the most brilliantly equipped mind 
in his Majesty’s dominions, was nobody and nothing still.” 

At length in the beginning of 1615 preferment came, but in a 

~rather unexpected fashion. Walton’s account of the facts leading 
to Donne’s ordination is none too exact, but without going into 
~details it is sufficient to know that Donne, whose life since his 
marriage had repaired any earlier irregularities, and who had 
«already made himself known to those in authority by his treat- 
ment of theological subjects, entered the Church, when he was 
“about forty-two years oid, at the direct instigation of James I. 
Promotion was not long in coming. In 1616 he obtained a living 
“in Huntingdonshire, became Rector of Sevenoaks in Kent, and 
“was appointed Reader at Lincoln’s Inn, and one of the King’s 
~Chaplains. Then, in 1621, he was made Dean of St. Paul’s, a 
dignity that was especially pleasing to him on account of the 
great love he had for London. 

Of Donne’s merits as a preacher we are not qualified to speak, 
Anyone who is curious on the subject may be referred to his many 
published sermons, and to Dr. Jessop’s “ Life of Donne” already 
aeferred to. But it is evident that Donne became a great preacher. 
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Diffident at first, he underestimated his powers, but practice gave 
him greater readiness, and then he was able to pour out his 
wisdom and the experience of his forty years without let. One 
of the most learned men of the age, deeply skilled in curions and 
recondite branches of study, known and admired as a wit and 
a poet, by many as the best poet of his time, with a mind 
thoroughly imbued with piety, he threw himself with great zeah 
into his new work, preached and wrote and studied indefatigably,. 
and at last in the odour of sanctity died, faithfully attended at. 
the end by Izaak Walton, who has left an imperishable record of 
his affection for a man whom he revered as a saint. 

Although his early years constituted naturally Donne’s true 
poetic period, it is a mistake to suppose that he turned his back 
on youth and on verse at one and the same time. Asa matter of 
fact his last poem was written on his death-bed within eight days. 
of the end. But with greater age and seriousness his poems 
became gradually less passionate, less emotional, more thoughtful, 
graver, more religious, until at last he began to regard with 
something like horror the lighter and more frivolous, though not. 
more fantastic, outpourings of his youth. His “ Divine Poems” 
vary from what is perilously near doggerel to good examples of 
his second-best manner, but nowhere in them does he reach the 
pitch of some of his earlier work. His “Hymn to God the 
Father,” written in 1623 during a severe illness, is one of the 
best: it has more sense of form than many of them: it is short, 
and breathes sincerity. In most of his sacred poems, however, 
there is nothing good except the intention. 

Donne was all his life writing poetry and yet he entertained 
anything but a high opinion of the art. It is strange that a man 
who professed such contempt for verse should have been so highly 
regarded as a poet by contemporaries who were not ashamed to 
print their poems. With one or two exceptions he deliberately 
refused to publish, and of the exceptions he afterwards said “ the 
fault that I acknowledge in myself is to have descended to print 
anything in verse, which, though it have excuse even in our times 
by men who profess and practise much gravity, yet I confess I 
wonder how I declined to it, and do not pardon myself.” It was. 
not a mere ascetic disapproval of youthful follies that made him 
write like this. It was not the assumed professional superiority 
of a clergyman, for the words were written before he took orders. 
Even as early as 1606, when he was but thirty-three, he wrote of 
the Countess of Huntingdon to a friend: “That knowledge which 
she hath of me was in the beginning of a graver character than of 
a poet, into which (that I may also keep my dignity) I would not 
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seem to relapse. The Spanish proverb informs me that he is a 
‘fool which cannot make one sonnet, and he is mad which makes 
two.” It may have been natural for a Doctor of Divinity to say 
but little about his “ Love-song weeds and satiric thorns,” but 
there is no evidence that it was only secular poems he refused to 
print; his sacred verses and poetical epistles remained equally 
unpublished during his life. Now if this contempt for printed 
verse is quite genuine, we are afraid there must have been in 
Donne a little of the prig. He was too careful of his precious 
dignity. His affected superiority is a trait not altogether admir- 
able. Better men than he had been willing to print. Besides, 
by permitting the multiplication of manuscript copies he made 
his objection ridiculous. There is no question but that he had as 
wide a circulation in MS. as many contemporaneous poets had in 
print; his so great care, therefore, for his gravity is seen to have 
‘been not entirely sincere. Drayton makes a hit at such pretences 
in one of his poems, where, after enumerating almost all the 
Elizabethans except Donne, he anticipates the reader’s inquiry 
as to the omission of certain names, and replies— 


“be informed that I 
Only myself to these few men do tie, 
Whose works oft printed, set on every post, 
To public censure subject have been most. 
For such whose poems, be they ne’er so rare, 
In. private chambers that encloistered are, 
And by transcription daintily must go 
As though the world unworthy were to know 
Their rich composures, let those men that keep 
These wondrous relics in their judgment deep, 
And cry them up so, let such pieces be 
Spoke of by those that shall come after me, 
I pass not for them.” 


“The spirit that kept Donne from the press kept him from in- 
dulging much in literary fellowship. With the exception of 
Jonson we have no evidence of his friendship with any poet, 
although it is certain that he must frequently have met some of 
them in the houses of their patrons. Perhaps there is none of our 
early writers concerning whom there is so much biographical 
matter extant, and yet we feel that there are few whose letters, if 
they had been spared to us, would not have been a more valuable 
contribution to literary history than Donne’s. 

The want of the Art-Spirit, which is so conspicuous in his life, 
is perhaps one of the causes why his poems are so unequal and so 
full of irregularities and eccentricities and absurdities. Donne is 
not more remarkable for splendour of thought and imagery than 
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for the inartistic lapses that disfigure many of his poems. Genius 
is there. The poet as creator, as thinker, is everywhere seen: not 
so often the poet as workman. In this respect he suggests a com- 
parison with Browning. Both have been plentifully charged with 
obscurity and with artistic defects; and Browning, it is interesting 
to note, was clearly a student of the elder poet, for E. B. B. 
writing to R. B. quotes from “The Dean,” and calls him “ your 
Dr. Donne.” Some of his poems are conspicuously beautiful and 
well wrought throughout; others, and these the majority, have 
their completeness spoilt by carelessness or wilful eccentricity. 
It is extraordinary that the man who could write such lines as— 


“TI long to talk with some old lover’s ghost 
Who died before the God of Love was born,” 


could also send to Ben Jonson these verses— 


“Poor I, whom every petty care doth trouble, 
And apprehend each hurt that’s done me double, 
Am of this, though it should sink me, careless ; 
It would but force me to a stricter goodness.” 


We may fancy the expression on Ben’s face when he came to these 
last two lines. No wonder he told Drummond that Donne, “ for 
not keeping of accent, deserved hanging.” 

Nor is it sufficient to ascribe these flagrant metrical defects to 
the well-abused printer. Coleridge distinguished between Donne’s 
purely lyrical poems and poems not purely lyrical, saying “all 
Donne’s poems are equally metrical (misprints allowed for), though 
smoothness, that is to say, the metre necessitating the proper 
reading, he deemed appropriate [only] to songs; but in poems 
where the author thinks and expects the reader to do so, the sense 
must be understood in order to ascertain the metre.” He referred 
to the song beginning — 


“Sweetest Love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hopes the world can show 
A fitter love for me” 


as proof of his first contention (namely, that in songs Donne can 
be absolutely musical), and no one will venture to dispute with 
him on that point. His second contention is that with poems 
that are not lyrical it is necessary to read them through first to 
see what they mean, then afterwards, and only then, is it easy to 
read them metrically. This is as much as to say that such poems 
are only disguised prose, and for our own part we are willing to 
admit that such is sometimes the case. Coleridge elsewhere speaks 
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of “Donne whose muse on dromedary trots,” and whose tendency 
is to “ wreathe iron pokers into true-love knots.” 

Donne himself was not unconscious of his failing, for addressing 
I. W.—whom it is tempting but unsafe to identify with Izaak 
Walton—he says— 


“Now, if this song be too harsh for rhyme, yet, as 
The painter’s bad god made a good devil, 
*T will be good prose, although the verse be evil, 
If thou forget the rhyme as thou dost pass.” 


And true it is that not a few of his stanzas, especially in the 
epistles, would read better if read as prose. For example :— 


“But, though she part us, to hear my oft prayers 
For your increase, God is as near me here; 
And to send you what I shall beg, His stairs 
In length and ease are alike everywhere.” 


The eighteenth century was disposed to regard these appalling 
infelicities as due to absolute ignorance of metrical laws on the 
part of the poet; it is safer to believe that Donne knew his 
prosody as well as anyone else, that his peculiarities are due in a 
large measure to design, and that he was an intentional innovator 
upon the smoothness of some of the writers of his time, though 
his iconoclastic impulse often led him wofully astray. But we are 
inclined to think that some of his worst offences are due, not so 
much to his reforming zeal as to the want of that Art-Spirit which 
should animate every worker in every art, and to the half- 
contemptuous carelessness which the absence of that Spirit pro- 
duced. No one with a true sense of art would have left work so 
absolutely unlovely, so deficient in all beauty of form or colour, 
side by side with productions of genuine inspiration. 

What loss has been ours by Donne’s prosodical. experiments 
and negligence, those know best who have most knowledge of 
the poet. At his best his. phrases are unsurpassed, and though 
it is rather unfair to judge a writer by his best lines and grudge 
when any fall below that standard, yet against the poet who, 
in an oft-quoted line, could picture the reopening of his grave, and 
the discovery, with his skeleton, of the lock of his lady’s hair 
which he had had buried with him— 


“A bracelet of bright hair about the bone”— 
against the poet of the beautifully simple phrase— 


“I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did till we loved ”— 
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against the poet whose words have so often an indefinable magic 
we cannot but nourish a feeling of resentment that he should ever 
fall from pure unalloyed beauty of thought and word to the 
obscure and crabbed depths to which his carelessness or his 
innovations led him. 

Even Donne's lyrics are full of thought. His difficulty in 
writing was not to spin out a slender fancy to the requisite 
number of lines, but (task harder, but how much more enviable !) 
to crush into poetic form the ideas and the emotions that thronged 
for utterance. In the lighter poems this is noticeable, and his 
skill is often unable or unwilling to take the trouble to subdue 
his materials to artistic repose; in poems avowedly addressed to 
the intellect, the defect is striking, deterrent, sometimes grotesque, 
as in the extraordinary unfinished ‘‘ Progress of the Soul,” and in 
the “ Anatomy of the World ””—poems whose history and contents 
deserve more attention than we have space to give them. This 
constant rush of fancies and arguments, combined with an im- 
perfect artistic equipment, makes even the best poems unequal, 
and the verbal inspiration that coins a perfect phrase is rarely 
maintained for many consecutive lines. As an example of his 
lyrical poems we may quote “ Lovers’ Infiniteness,” which, though 
it does not contain any of his best-known lines, is fairly equal 
throughout. 


“Tf yet I have not all thy love, 
Dear, I shall never have it all; 
I cannot breathe one other sigh to move, 
Nor can entreat one other tear to fall; 
And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 
Sighs, tears, and oaths, and letters, I have spent; 
Yet no more can be due to me 
Than at the bargain made was meant, 
If then thy gift of love were partial, 
That some to me, some should to others fall, 
Dear, I shall never have thee all. 


Or if when thou gavest me all, 

All was but all which thou hadst then; 

But if in thy heart since there be or shall 
New love created be by other men, 

Which have their stocks entire, and can in tears, 
In sighs, in oaths, and letters, outbid me, 

This new love may beget new fears; 

For this love was not vowed by thee. 

And yet it was, thy gift being general. 

The ground, thy heart, is mine; whatever shall 
Grow there, dear, I should have it all. 
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Yet I would not have all yet. 

He that hath all can have no more; 

And since my love doth every day admit 

New growth, thou shouldst have new rewards in store. 
Thou canst not every day give me thy heart; 

If thou canst give it then thou never gavest it. 
Love’s riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 
It stays at home, and thou with losing savest it. 
But we will have a way more liberal, 

Than changing hearts, to join them; so we shall 
Be one, and one another's all.” 


The dainty argument running all through this love-poem is very 
characteristic of Donne. There is quite as much argument in it 
as the verse will carry, indeed the second verse is inclined to be 
suggestive of Coleridge’s phrase about iron pokers and true- 
love knots, but the whole poem is well wrought, and expresses a 
very definite and subtle mood of the poet. It has, moreover, 
this merit, that a second and a third reading will disclose only 
new excellencies. 

The same wealth of thought, and the same want of power 
properly to arrange and marshal and clothe and present it 
artistically, are the causes of Donne’s much-talked-of obscurity. 
It is not the obscurity of meaninglessness, but of too much 
meaning. He is obscure as Browning is obscure, with an opacity 
not absolutely impenetrable, but none the less daunting. And as 
if his natural tendency were not sufficient, he must needs stuff out 
his vocabulary with the scientific phraseology of his day, a day 
whose science is as dead as the terms it employed. This may 
have gained him applause in his own time on account of a certain 
vividness gained, but the habit of using technical terms in poetry 
is a dangerous one, and Mr. Gosse points a suitable moral when 
he declares that “in less than the three hundred years which 
divide us from Donne’s youth, the poems of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling will require a commentary five times as bulky as the 
text.” 

That it is not this technical habit only which obscures Donne 
from the modern reader is emphasised by the statement of a far- 
sighted contemporary critic—that Donne “for not being under- 
stood would perish.” Drummond was very likely surprised when 
Jonson confided this opinion to him, especially as at another time 
he declared Donne to be “ the first poet in the world in some 
things,” but the two dicta are not incompatible. “In some 
things,” is a considerable qualification; there are several poets 
who might be said to be first insome things. But if Ben praised 
a little too generously, his prophecy of death erred on the side of 
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severity. Donne has not perished yet, nor will perish. Yet will 
he be remembered rather for the unfathered and despised produc- 
tions of the youthful Templar, than for the more dignified and 
learned efforts of the courtier or the dean; while the surprising 
influence he exercised on other poets—an influence which was 
chiefly based on his defecta—we must now admit to have been an 
influence for evil rather than for good. 

Donne’s failings can always be studied in Dr. Johnson’s “ Life 
of Cowley,” where he falls heavily on those poets who “ endeavoured 
to besingular in their thoughts and were careless of their diction,” 
and whose “wish was only to say what they hoped had been 
never said before.” The words that Landor in “Pericles and 
Aspasia ” uses concerning certain Greek poets, might almost be 
applied to these writers. Cleone writes to Aspasia: “ We really 
have at present in our city more good poets than we ever had; 
and the gueer might be among the best if they pleased. But 
whenever an obvious or natural thought presents itself they either 
reject it for coming without imagination, or they Phrygianize it 
with such biting and hot curling irons, that it rolls itself up 
impenetrably.” But here is no occasion to trace the evil 
influence of Donne, rather to be thankful for the good that 
remains, 

Undoubtedly Donne’s was an essentially complex character, 
and consequently one not easy to catalogue or describe. He 
possessed most but not all of the attributes of what is inadequately 
described as the poetic temperament. Proud, self-conscious, 
sensitive, imaginative, reserved, passionate, melancholy—he was 
all this and more. He alternated between joy and dejection, 
between happiness and gloom. As we say, he was either up or 
down in his mood. His melancholy was not morose or bitter, but 
“dwelt with beauty, beauty that must die”; and the lifted cloud 
made his company, as Walton informs us, one of the delights of 
mankind. He was a man not of many friends, but of strong 
friendships. With Ben Jonson he would say— 


“True happiness 
Consists not in the multitude of friends 
But in the worth and choice.” 


There were few to whom he could open his heart, but, as is often 
the case with such temperaments, his friends were friends for life. 
His pride and his fastidiousness kept him from indiscriminate 
cordiality. He was none of your boon companions, none of your 
facile men who shine in casual intercourse (fortunate gift !), but 
among his intimates he was the best of company. “I can allow 
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myself,” he writes in one of his letters, “to be animal sociale, 
appliable to my company, but not gregale, to herd myself in every 
troop.” 

Between Herrick and Donne a not uninteresting comparison 
might be made. Both are best known, and rightly so, by their 
amatory and lyrical poetry ; both hada keen delight in beauty 
and its appeal to the senses. Both took orders late in life. Ben 
Jonson is the only poet Donne condescends to notice, and Herrick 
was proud to call himself a son of Ben, yet barely mentions any 
other contemporary writer. Both wrote a considerable quantity 
of religious poetry, though Donne never equals Herrick’s best; 
both in their widely separated parsonages were true and pious 
clergymen. Donne was incomparably deeper than Herrick, 
infinitely more learned, was undoubtedly the greater mind: 
Herrick was the more tuneful. Donne has occasional flashes of 
poetry of the first order; but his note is not sustained. On a 
much finer instrument he played fewer melodies. He has 
momentary bursts of the most suggestive music, but the harmonies 
are too often lost in obscurities and quaintnesses, and carelessness 
or eccentricity of execution. If Donne was the greater genius, 
Herrick was undeniably the better artist. The phrase recalls 
Donne’s great defect as a poet. Herrick gave his life to his 
book and is having his reward. Donne despised, or affected 
to despise, his own art. He had all the qualities that go to make 
a great poet—except one. 


H. M. Sanpers. 
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Jan Hunkum's Money. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


AuTHor oF ‘An Otp Marp’s Love,’ ‘THe Greater GLORY,’ 
‘My Lapy Nosopy,’ etc, 


VIl. 


For three months after the “ murder ” the newspapers consistently 
abused the police. They abused them for not having discovered 
anything, and also for not having communicated their discoveries 
to the Press. They abused them for not following up the clues 
vouchsafed by intelligent reporters, and still more for following 
them up when these clues came to nothing. The public agreed 
with the newspapers, and so did the police themselves. 

In the midst of this customary muddle—and of the month of 
February—an announcement was sent round by the authorities 
that the case had been sent up for trial. The Public Prosecutor 
was in possession of all the necessary evidence ; the accused would 
undoubtedly be condemned. 

Whereupon the newspapers, which had recently commenced 
pitying “the person still under arrest,” immediately returned to 
attacks on “the murderer.” And readers all over the country 
dropped their interest in this unravelled detective story, and, 
calmly awaiting the day of the trial, turned to the fourteen 
‘mysteries ” still on their list. 

Not so at the Hemel, however, where the excitement flared up 
and burned brighter than ever. Speculation—the only flame 
whose increase needs no fuel—filled the air. But it illumined 
emptiness. One woman, in the silence of her garret, of her 
trudges on the high road, kept asking: Had Barend confessed ? 

And for the hundredth time that woman turned upon herself. 
Why should Barend, the big, blue-eyed fool, who never needed 
money, why should Barend, of all the Hemelers, have sought to 
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murder Hunkum? Only one explanation seemed possible ; 
recollecting their conversation on the night of the catastrophe, 
she made a close guess at the facts. “It was I that sent him,” 
she whispered, in the loneliness of the garret, of the high road. 
“He knew about the paper. He knew I wanted money. He 
wanted the money for me.” She would have been far more wroth 
with her father’s murderer had she not often accused herself of 
the crime. 

Why, if he wanted the money, had he not taken it? The 
Hemel declared that he had. It felt confident that he had 
hidden underground the greater part of the miser’s untold 
millions, cunningly leaving the “ trifle” inherited by Liza. It 
was unanimous in declaring that the torture ought to be applied, 
to make him confess where the treasure lay hidden. And it also 
said that Liza had got more than she deserved, and that the 
Government ill-treated the prisoner. 

Meanwhile, the accused was removed to the chief town of his 
province, where the High Court of Justice would try his case. 
The day before the proceedings began, the penniless Hemel 
diligently counted up its pennies. It found it had not money 
enough for a trip to the city, but it bravely resolved to go all 
the same. It never has money for anything, and only spends 
what it hasn’t got on pieasure—for what else, it says truly, is 
money for? Loud envy ran riot around “the heiress,” whose 
expenses were paid as a witness. “ Filthy lucre,” said Joop 
Sloop, “always falls in heaps.” 

“Are you going, Ferdy?” asked Liza suddenly. For days she 
had delayed the question. It was now the night before the 
trial. 

Fistycuffs grinned. “I wouldn’t miss the winding-up,” he 
answered ; “no, not for anything.” 

“Then you can go with me,” said Mary Brock, “ Liza being a 
witness.” 

He objected, stammering clumsily. “I can’t have anyone 
bothering. I’m going alone,” he said. 

“ With Julia,” remarked Liza imperturbably, turning her face 
to the mother. ‘“ Don’t, mother; let him go.” 

“Tis a lie!” shouted Fistycuffs; “a regular Liza-lie! You've 
got such an infernal temper, Liza, hang me if I don’t think I’m a 
fool for wanting to marry you at all!” 

“Oh, you'll marry me,” sneered Liza sadly ; “I shall always be 
worth your while.” 

He started up, and came at her. Mary)Brock flung an oath 
between them. “Don’t, Ferdy,” said the girl. “Don’t worry 
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me, then! I don’t mind who you go with. I wish the whole 
horrible business was done.” She shivered. 

“Julia swears she ain’t going at all,” answered the bully, 
somewhat mollified. “Dang me if I don’t sometimes think she 
was sweet on that poacher-chap!” 

“She?” cried Liza, her pent-up scorn ablaze. ‘“ She’s sweet on 
them all, bad or good!” 

“Well, if she is, she don’t show it!” retorted Fistycuffs, 
nettled. Liza bit her lips. 

Immediately after, in the painful silence that followed, there 
came a loud knock at the door—such a knock as means a com- 
mand. The next moment two buttoned-up officials seemed to 
fill the room with their presence. 

“Liza Brock?” said one of these men. “ Which is Liza Brock? 
Look here, you must come with us. No harm’s intended. Put 
on your hat and come.” 

She sprang from her stool. “Have they found it?” she 
cried. 

“Found what?” The detective, to whom every human being 
was, of course, an undetected criminal, eyed her sharply. 

“ Nothing.” 

“You just come at once,” said the detective, less kindly than 
before. 

“ Gentlemen,” spoke Mary Brock, with obsequious resentment, 
“you needn’t have given the poor girl such a turn, which is 
dangerous, considering the circumstances. And if either of you 
knows by experience as a father-——” 

“ Ain’t that girl ready yet? Look sharp,” said the inspector. 

“T spose ’tis this same business about her evidence——” 

“Come along,” said the inspector, and bundled out Liza into 
the night. The pair of policemen took her between them, and 
stumbled through the darkness till they emerged upon the high 
road at some distance from the hamlet. Here a hired waggonette 
was in waiting. Liza recognised the bottle-nosed driver asleep 
on the step. 

“Look sharp,” said the inspector. That was his favourite 
phrase: he had risen in the force by repeating it. As the 
carriage rolled away, he flashed a dark lantern across his watch. 
“We shall just be in time,” he said, “to catch the last train at 
Horstwyk station.” So Liza knew she was being taken to the 
town. She resolved not to put any questions, pretending not 
to care. 

Yet, in spite of all her assumed indifference, she could not keep 
her cheek from paling when, two hours later, she alighted under 
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the dismal glare of a massive lantern over heavy gates. She 
knew that these dead walls enclosed a prison. It was here that 
Barend Everts sat awaiting his uncertain fate. 

She shivered between locked doors in the chill of the white- 
washed entry. But then she forced herself to remember that 
Barend was her father’s murderer. ‘“ What, in the name of mercy, 
gentlemen, do you want with me?” These words were at her lips, 
but she did not utter them aloud. For two long hours she had 
been refusing to pronounce them. 

Her conductors led her, through whitewashed passages, to a 
whitewashed parlour. Everything was whitewashed—doubtless 
an object-lesson from the people outside to the people within. 
Liza remembered having heard somewhere—not in a church, for 
she never went there—the expression “a whited sepulchre,” words 
whose meaning she had never understood. She wondered now 
whether they could have referred to a prison. She was so un- 
accustomed to cleanliness, it seemed a hateful thing. She drew 
her shawl around her as if to avoid it. 

“Barend Everts, the murderer, wants to sea you,” began the 
inspector, suddenly dropping that mystification which, with all 
criminal investigation people, passes for cleverness. “He’s 
suddenly broke silence to-night, and says he wants to see you. 
The trial’s to-morrow. He'll confees, he says, to you.” 

She sank down on one of the rush-bottomed chairs, and re- 
peated to herself that she was calm. Her tight-clutching 
fingers tore away the ragged fringe from the corners of her 
shawl. 

A narrow door opened in the wall at the farther end. Two 
gentlemen entered, one old and one young. She noticed that the 
younger one carried a bundle of papers and wore a coloured 
cravat. Immediately after him came two warders, bringing the 
prisoner between them. In his prison-dress the latter already 
looked two-thirds a convict. His heavy hands were superfluously 
manacled. His appearance was dejected and numb. 

“ Here, then, is the young person you were anxious to speak 
to,” began the examining magistrate, as soon as he had seated 
himself at the table. After the noisy entry of cumbersome boots 
on the boarded floor an uncomfortable hush had fallen. Barend 
stood in the loud light, seemingly unconscious of his jailors. 

But at the sound of his persecutor’s voice, he drew away his 
eyes from Liza’s face. 

“Go away you all,” he said in a low tone. 

His gaze travelled stupidly round the half a dozen stolid men. 
One of the warders smiled. 
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“You forget to whom you are speaking!” exclaimed the 
magistrate, angrily rapping the table. ‘“ Whatever you may wish 
to say must be said in my presence. Surely you didn’t expect 
a private interview with the principal witness ? ” 

“Gentlemen,” said the prisoner, ‘I want to speak to Liza.” 

The young clerk glanced up with a gleam of interest upon his 
good-natured face. He was a trifle too well dressed and too 
carefully groomed for the bareness and misery around. 

“So you can—in my presence,” repeated the magistrate testily. 
“Every word that you say will of course be taken down.” 

He played with his eyeglass. In all matters judicial he dreaded 
what he called “the personal note.” 

“Then I shan’t confess a word,” said Barend doggedly. 

A long moment of silence ensued, so painful that Liza, irresis- 
tibly, coughed. 

“T wanted to tell you, Liza, exactly how it happened,” began 
Barend immediately. “I can’t tell the Government; I’m too 
great a fool; they’d twist it all against me. I’ve thought it all 
out in prison. I’ve not been unhappy in prison. Government’s 
better to poor people in prison than it is to poor people outside.” 
He paused, as if ruminating this great truth. The clerk’s pen 
scratched across the paper, “ than it is to poor people outside.” 

“You needn’t put in that bit,” said the magistrate, leaning 
over. 

Barend suddenly veered round to the girl—so suddenly that 
the warders caught at him. He shook them off. “ Listen well,” 
he said, “remember it afterwards. I’ve thought it all out in 
prison. I’ve never been a good man, Liza. I’ve never pretended 
to be. I don’t mean about the poaching. I can’t fancy God 
Almighty thinks catching one hare in a hundred a very bad 
crime. Seems to me, before Government made the game-laws, 
God Almighty had already given all the game away.” 

The young Nimrod at the table swept every vestige of sympathy 
from face and heart in one gigantic frown. “No, I don’t mean 
the poaching, but all the same, I’m not a good man. But it was. 
all such a muddle at first, that I couldn’t make out for the life of 
me if I’d done it or not. But I wondered if God Almighty would 
tell me—He must know, I suppose, although nobody else does— 
and one night I asked him, and———-” He turned on the harkening 
group all round him: “ Damn you all!” he burst out. “How 
can I tell her how God Almighty helped me, with all you standing 
by?” The magistrate, three fingers thrown up in alarm, made 
as if he would have repressed such language, but refrained. The 
criminal again turned away: his tone had so completely changed, 
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it sounded almost jocular. ‘Look here, Liza,” he said, “it’s all 
nonsense, you know. I never murdered Hunkum. They say 
they’ve got plenty of evidence. How can they have plenty of 
evidence of what I never did? They only say it to frighten 
me. When I found you——” The gentlemen at the table ex- 
changed glances. Liza caught the movement and lifted a 
warning hand. 

“There, you see!” cried the prisoner, his face instantly gone 
white. “They'd twist everything against me. I won't say 
another word. But mark you this, Liza, whatever they may 
prove or witness at the trial to-morrow, I never hurt your father. 
Remember that, won’t you? That’s all.” He made a clumsy 
bow to the magistrate and slouched towards the door. Halfway 
he halted and came back. 

“Tt can’t be helped, then,” he said in a stifled voice. “You 
must just make believe there’s no one listening. I love you, 
Liza. I’ve always loved you. I’ve never loved—not loved—any- 
body else. It’s worth being dragged here in this way—isn’t it ? 
—to hear any man say that. Good night.” He stood still. She 
went forward to him; twisting his hand round as best she could, 
in the manacles, she clasped it with steadfast face. 

“Remove the prisoner,” said the old magistrate mildly. He 
rose, and the young man with him. The latter beckoned the 
inspector. “ Find that girl some decent lodging for the night,” 
he said. “Look after her.” The police-officer saluted, and, 
when the gentlemen were gone, tore a leaf from his pocket-book. 
“There!” he said, hastily writing down an address, “ you'll be 
all right there. It’s my belief you’re just an accomplice. Past 
midnight! I can’t be bothered. Look sharp!” 


VIII. 


In the great court the great trial was on. In the great court, 
with its long-drawn hush, its stifled crowd, its continuous murmur 
at the farther end. The Hemelers, all personally interested, had 
pushed to the front, their uncleanness affording them a pass. 
Most of them now hung over the barrier, triumphant, and nodded 
to the witnesses down below, in proof that they also were 
connected with the affair. 

Liza, looking straight ahead, as she passed through the special 
entrance, had been astonished to see Fistycufis already ensconced 
in the corner allotted to witnesses. He was laughing and nodding 
to someone in the gallery: Liza, following his gaze, caught 
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Julia’s insolent response. The next moment Fistycuffs sat 
awkwardly studying his boots. He had no wish to offend the 
heiress before she became his wife. 

“Ferdy a witness?” questioned Liza. Why had he not told 
her? And why had he never been present at any of the pre- 
liminary proceedings? Her heart misgave her. He had seen 
Barend leave the cottage. That was all, but it was a great deal ; 
perhaps it would prove enough. He had always said the police 
must help themselves. Pals or police? No man of honour would 
help the police. 

Oh, what did the whole wretched business matter to her? 
Again and again she had reiterated that question through the 
long night-watch in her luxurious lodging-house bed. Again and 
again she had told herself—nothing. And the question had risen, 
unanswered, across the reply. 

She would give her insignificant evidence. She had found the 
house unopened, that was all. That would inculpate nobody. 
Now Fistycuffs would add that he had seen Barend leave the 
cottage. Well, that was true; could she help it? Surely it 
would not be sufficient to convict anyone of murder. And if the 
Government thought that it was, the law must take its course. 
What could she, a wretched girl from the Hemel, understand 
about Government ? 

Whatever might have been her doubts or hesitations before, 
since last night she knew Barend was innocent. He had told 
ber. And, until she saw Fistycuffs mysteriously included among 
the witnesses, she had never seriously believed but that the 
prosecution would fail. Everyone had said it must fail, for want 
of evidence. In legal investigation, as she knew, guilt or 
innocence does not seriously matter, but proof. 

Barend, then, would be liberated, and she would marry Fisty- 
cuffs. She would have plenty of money, to make Fistycuffs happy 
with, and her shame would be taken away. Never would child 
of hers rise up against her, as she rose against Mary Brock! 
Fistycuffs, if only he had money, was good-natured and kind. 
Everybody said so. She would be happy with Fistycuffs. 

The Public Prosecutor was reading his Act of Accusation, as 
they call it. It seemed very lengthy and very strongly worded. 
To hear him, you would fancy the proofs were overwhelming. 
She strained to understand what he was saying, before he should 
be saying something else. A witness, he declared, would be 
forthcoming who could testify to the actual commission of the 
crime. A thrill of astonishment ran through the audience. She 
did not remark it: for her a handful of personages filled the vast 
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building: the prisoner, Fistycuffs, the judges—perhaps Julia— 
and herself. 

The first witness of interest was Jaap Avis. The Hemel, bored 
by technicalities, expected a little diversion from him, but not 
much excitement from anyone. There were no witnesses: that 
was the misfortune. 

Jaap Avis, intuitively prying, had seen Barend slink home at 
daybreak in sorry plight. It was Providence, said Jaap Avis, 
which had caused him, at the right moment, to draw back his 
window-blind. 

For the first, and last, time during the proceedings the prisoner 
smiled. He knew that Providence was Jaap Avis’s drunken 
neighbour’s dirt-sodden “wife”—the widow with the black 
ringlets and pleading eyes, his own—the prisoner’s—quondam 
landlady. 

“You were up early,” said the presiding judge to the witness. 

“Yes, my lord judge,” smirked Jaap Avis, “and the last to go 
home the night before.” 

“ Drunk,” said the prisoner’s counsel. 

But the presiding judge ruled this question irrelevant, unless 
counsel desired to argue that witness was still drunk in the 
morning. The advocate hastened to deprecate any such intention. 
His had merely been an involuntary annotation ; without any hint 
of inquiry in it. He did not doubt for a moment that six hours 
would suffice to render any Hemeler sober—as sober as a judge. 
The Hemelers grinned at each other, gratified in perfect good 
faith by the compliment. The lawyer was a teetotaller, inclined 
to grow rabid. All gin’s sin: all sin’s gin. That was his theory. 

It was proved, then, that Barend had come home without his 
jacket. Not much more was proved. His counsel eagerly pointed 
out that the jacket had not been found in Hunkum’s cottage, 
that its absence therefore disculpated his client—the man had been 
poaching—— 

“Yes: yes,” said the President testily. “Quite true. If the 
prisoner would but say where the jacket was lost ” But the 
prisoner would say nothing, correctly surmising that, among 
lawyers, only the guilty may ‘possibly find benefit in speech. The 
disconcerted judges declared his attitude indecent. The advocate, 
despairing, clenched both fists underneath his desk. ‘The general 
conviction deepened that the prisoner was guilty, but would 
get off. 

It was then that the Public Prosecutor called for Ferdinand. 
He stepped forward brightly, but he didn’t look at Liza. A smile 
of prospective triumph lit the Prosecutor’s yellow face. Liza 
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clutched at the rail in front of her. Supposing Fisty had found 
the jacket? Why had she gone so often, at midnight, to make 
sure it was still there? Why had she gone last night again? 
Supposing her lover betrayed the man who loved her? The tears 
stood in her eyes. 

The next moment she steadied herself. After all, she couldn’t 
help it. She must speak the truth. So, of course, must Fisty- 
cuffs. And the law must take its course. 

“I followed the prisoner,” Fistycuffs said smoothly. His clear 
accents filled the silent Hall. “It was close upon twelve o'clock : 
I wondered where he was going. I thought he was after Jan 
Hunkum’s chickens. Jan Hunkum had no chickens. I saw him 
go round the house to the little window at the back.” 

“Was it a moonlit night?” inquired the President. 

“ N—n—no,” replied Fistycuffs, “it was not a moonlit night. 
I was quite close to him. And he wrenched away the iron bars 
from the window, and so he got in.” 

“Could you wrench away iron bars like that?” asked the 
President. 

“Yes,” said Fistycuffs. Barend Everts looked towards him, 
quietly. The Hemelers nudged each other, their wide mouths 
stretching from ear to ear. 

“T crept round to the bedroom-window,” continued the witness. 
“There was a chink in the shutter andI looked through. Jan 
Hunkum was sitting in bed, with his money heaped up around 
him, heaps of money, all around him, heaps of banknotes and 
silver, and gold!” 

“Not silver,” interposed the Public Prosecutor softly. 

“T fancied there was silver as well,” replied Fistycuffs, half 
apologetic, half reproachful. “ Poor men like me can’t distinguish 
properly, when they see a lot of treasure beaped up like that.” 

“And, besides, the chink was narrow,” said the Prosecutor, 
turning to the judges. 

“And, besides, the chink was extraordinary narrow. Barend 
Everts went straight up to the bed, with one of the window bars 
in his hand, and he struck Jan Hunkum down with it among the 
bedclothes, dead.” 

“ How did you know he was dead?” asked the President. 

“He looked dead, Mynheer the President. Barend Everts 
dragged down the body and threw it on the floor. Then he 
filled his pockets with gold and banknotes, stuffing them in 
anyhow as fast as he could. And then he upset the burning 
petroleum-lamp among the rest of the papers, and then he 
ran away.” 
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Fistycuffs stopped speaking, and now looked across at Liza, 
magnificently: his task was accomplished, his success assured. 
A long thrill of delighted horror pervaded his audience, which had 
never doubted the immensity of Barend’s secreted spoil. But 
some of the bolder spirits amongst the Hemelers stared curiously. 
They had often felt interested in Jan Hunkum’s shutters. They 
had never found chinks. 

“The pockets of his jacket?” inconsistently questioned the 
President. 

“Which hide the treasure they are hidden with to this day,” 
suggested the Prosecutor. 

“T don’t know,” said the witness, for the President 
awaited an answer. He added: “The chink was extraordinary 
narrow.” 

“Mr. President,” said the prisoner’s advocate, “that chink 
seems to have expanded and contracted, at will.” ‘The Presideut 
frowned. He was delighted with this unexpected assistance. Of 
course, as they all knew, the prisoner was guilty. They would be 
able to prove him so now. : 

But the President wasa moral man. He liked to point a moral, 
just as Fistycuffs liked to adorn a tale. 

“Did it not occur to you, witness,” he began, “ when you saw 
the prisoner enter the house, that you might, by immediately 
following him, avert an impending catastrophe ? ” 

“Do what, your worship?” asked Fistycuffs, to gain time. 

“Might prevent the old man’s being killed!” explained the 
President angrily. 

Fistycuffs opened his eyes. He wanted to marry Liza without 
more delay. He was not in the world to avert catastrophes. 

“No,” he said, “it didn’t occur to me. I didn’t know there 
was going to be murder. And, besides, is your worship aware 
that, if I had entered Jan Hunkum’s house, I should never have 
been able to inherit a penny of Jan Hunkum’s gold?” 

“You are almost an accomplice,” said the President, very red 
in the face. “The moral standard of the lower classes in this 
country is deplorable. It is incomprehensible, when all the non- 
Christian virtues are daily taught in the undenominational schools. 
This man’s evidence is of the greatest importance. You can 
step down.” 

The Public Prosecutor popped up. ‘ We have now to hear the 
statement,” he said, “of the girl who warned the constables, 
whereupon these latter found the victim lying exactly as the last 
witness has described. That, with some minor, technical, evidence, 
will complete the case.” 
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“Speak up,” said the President to Liza, before she had spoken 
a word. 

She turned where she stood in open court, desirous only not to 
see Fistycuffs. 

“Look this way,” said the President. An usher pushed her. 
She gazed up at the lofty tribunal, the robed judges, the big 
inkstands, the majesty of the law! 

“ Please, I must stand like this,” she said in tones thick like 
a swollen torrent. “It’s all lies what the last witness has been 
saying. It’s lies, my lords, lies! I can prove it. Let me speak, 
like this! Leave me alone, you man! I can prove it. It is lies, 
lies, lies!” No one had stopped her. They fell back in amaze- 
ment. The Hemelers, who considered the heiress their own 
especial, important property, had concentrated much of their 
attention upon her from the first. The whole crowded con- 
course, however, now suddenly realising that this was the heroine 
of the tragical story, the murdered man’s daughter, the last 
witness’s sweetheart, the ragged inheritress of fabulous wealth— 
the whole concourse rose, struggling, to stare at her, to see her, 
enjoy and understand her, to get an impression, a sensation, 
something engrossing you can carry away. ‘There was @ 
flutter, and the continuous “ Husb, hush,” of increasing excite- 
ment. Her rapid words came tumbling, as waves before the 
wind, 

“Tt is lies,” she repeated. “I can prove it. He cannot have 
been near Jan Hunkum’s cottage. He cannot have seen what he 
says he saw. It isn’t true, and if it had been true he couldn't 
have seen it.” 

“Why not, pray?” asked the judge. 

“ Because it’s lies. All lies.” The Prosecutor smiled again. 

“You will have to prove what you say. You are engaged to 
the last witness, are you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“You give your lover a very bad character. What is your 
reason for affirming that he has not spoken the truth?” 

“T would rather not say. But it’s all lies.” 

Despite the general tension a ripple of laughter passed over 
the public. The professionals steadied their faces to a sneer. 

“You will have to say. To say everything. To prove, instantly, 
your charge.” 

“T can prove it.” 

“How?” The President barked. 

“ Because he was with me.” She spoke the words quite softly : 
everybody heard them at the back of the gallery. 
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There was a silence. Presently the Public Prosecutor said: 
“We know he was. That is to say, he had been. It was 
coming away from the witness which made him so late. They 
had enjoyed each other’s company till very near midnight, 
Mynheer the President. That is no business of mine.” 

“The morals of the rural population!” said the President, and 
he threw up both hands. By the way, he owned a wife for 
each. 

“T can’t help it, Ferdy!” exclaimed Liza desperately, still 
staring away over the heads of the judges. “I must tell them! 
You know you were in the pig-stye: you know I had locked you 
up in the pig-stye! Your worships, I had locked him up in the 
pig-stye, because—because I wanted to! He stayed there all 
night, your worships. He couldn’t have seen anything happen 
anywhere, my lords!” 

“ You seem to do most things because you want to,” said the 
President. ‘“ Are you in a hurry to be married, because you want 
to, or because you must?” He leered at her: the Public 
Prosecutor bit his nails. . 

“Because I must,” she answered fearlessly. She threw back 
her head, facing them all, in her rage. 

“And I want to as well,” she added. “But it’s lies about 
Hunkum’s falling dead! Fistycuffs—Ferdinand says he saw 
Hunkum fall dead under a blow from Barend. I love him—yes, 
gentlemen, I love him!”—she shrieked out the words—“ I’m 
going to marry him as you say, but he mustn’t say it, gentle- 
men, he mayn’t say it! I know it isn’t true, for why ?— 


She stopped suddenly. She perfectly realised what was coming. 
She knew what she was going to do. 

“When?” said the President, bending across the table. His 
fat hands, from the distance, seemed to be fumbling at her 
breast. 

She hesitated. Why, after all, should she do it? 

“When I retched Jan Hunkum’s house in the early morning,” 
she struggled on, “I heard a sound inside of someone moaning, 
and I crept through the little window and got inside.” 

A loud oath sprang from Fistycuffs’ throat like a pistol-shot. 
The Hemelers surged forward, their faces aflame, rapacious, 
exultant, exuberant. 

“Silence!” cried the President, in a ean. And now Liza 
turned round, looking straight at her lover, and speaking very 
fast. 


“Jan Hunkum was still alive,” she said. “He couldn’t speak 
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to me. But the iron bar was in fis hand, clutched tight, and he 
lay beside the money-chest, and he’d struck his head on the edge, 
I suppose, but the bar was in his hand, my lord!” 

The prisoner had sunk his face on his hands, hiding it 
completely. 

“ And that is all I have to say, my lord. It’s the truth, the 
Gospel truth, and not a word’s been added. I couldn’t help it, 
Ferdy. I should never have spoke if you hadn’t forced me 
to by——” 

“Silence,” cried the President again. “Do you know, you girl, 
that you charge your lover with perjury? Perjury—that’s 
swearing false. Either he or you sware false. He will go to 
prison on a charge of perjury.” 

Liza stretched out both hands to Fistycuffs. The look in his 


eyes met hers. “ Don’t, Ferdy!” she cried, and fell in a heap on 
the floor of the court. 


IX. 


In the darkened garret—it was dark enough, at best—she lay 
stretched on her bed. The surroundings were far from beautiful, 
but there was a white look on her dusky face which somehow. 
partly beautified them. She opened her eyes. 

“T want to see the child,” she said wearily. 

“The child’s dead,” replied Mary, in a loud voice. Presently 
she sniffed, but rather in defiance of some unknown fate than in 
sorrow. 

Liza closed her eyes again, and the lashes slowly moistened. 
It was some time before she said, “ All right.” 

Again there was a long pause. Then Mary Brock remarked : 
“You can see it all the same,” and she got up and brought the 
little bundle across. 

“T should be glad it was dead,” said Liza, gazing steadily, “ if 
I was dead too, and—and Ferdinand. I wish Ferdinand was dead 
too, and me.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mary. ‘ You don’t mean to say you still 
care for that scoundrel Fistycuffs? You haven’t mentioned his 
name, Liza, since you left off being delirious. Not that you’ve 
said much since then. But to care for a scoundrel like 
Fistycuffs! I’m glad the babe’s dead, for it might have been 
like him.” 

“Hush, mother! Yes, you’re right,” murmured Liza. “ Yes, 
it’s best about the baby. I—I don’t want, I’m sure, to speak 
about Ferdinand. I don’t want never to mention his name again. 
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He’s dead to me. But I wish we was both under the blaek earth, 
mother, and nobody to speak of the shame.” 

“ Ferdinand’s in prison,” retorted Mary. 

It was what Liza had dreaded throughout the gloomy days, yet 
the fact came home to her with a shock. She burst into a 
erying-fit. 

“Don’t be a fool!” objected Mary. “ Where else should he be, 
if you please, with judges in the land? They ought to hang him. 
The scoundrel ! ” 

“ Don’t, mother,” sobbed the girl. “I don’t care about Ferdi- 
nand. I don’t never want to hear his name again. But I don’t 
want you, neither, to speak like that. If he’s in prison, it’s my 
doing. Will they—will they punish him very bad?” 

“Indeed they will,” replied Mary with conviction. “It’s 
swearing lies, and that’s a crime against the Queen. Not like 
swearing ordinary, or telling common lies, which how ain’t crimes 
at all, Joop says. They’ll make it penal servitude. And serve 
him right.” 

“The lamp smells so,” said Liza wearily. “I do wish it 
wouldn’t smell. It makes my head so bad.” 

“Well, you've grown mighty finical to mind the smell of a 
lamp,” replied her mother. ‘“ You'll be better soon now, Liza: 
aunt Judith says so, and she came and ‘read the words’ over you 
again last night. She’s been wonderful good about ‘ exercising ’ 
you. And when you're a wee bit stronger, you won’t mind no 
smells of lamps.” 

“But I wish you'd open the window now,” said Liza. Her 
mother obeyed, grumbling." As the sash went up—it was a 
sort of skylight—there came through the murky air, faintly 
across the distance, a sound of uproarious singing, of drunken 
revelry. 

“That's your doing,” said Mary moodily. “Not Fistycufis’ 
being in prison, which is his very own. But that's your doing, 
more fool you!” 

“What’s my doing?” asked Liza, turning her head on the 
pillow. 

“Why, all that noise there! The singing and goings on at 
Joop’s, and half a dozen other places! It’s been so night after 
night, ever since they come back from the trial, and that is a week 
ayo to-day. They’re spending the money that’s going to come 
to ’em—thanks to you, that squandered your rightful property 
amongst a lot of ne’er-do-wells. Not a house in the Hemel, they do 
say, excepting ours, but gets its hundreds or thousands, Liza— 
Brock!” 
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“You'll get your share,” murmured Liza. “Please, mother, I 
couldn’t help it ; I wish you’d let me go to sleep.” 

With a grunt Mary retreated to the lamp. She sat down help- 
lessly, a bit of towelling between her dirty fingers. It was just 
a week to-day since Liza, on the night of her return from the 
trial, had given untimely birth toa puling babe. The babe had 
stopped puling yesterday. The bit of towelling lay on Mary’s lap, 
the needle sticking in its third uneven hem. 

To-day, according to Datch legal usage, the verdict had been 
pronounced in the city, and, doubtless, Barend had been released. 
Everyone said he must be released—for want of evidence. As 
for the unsolved mystery, the triangular psychological puzzle, 
those now interested professionals only. Fistycuffs, hopelessly 
ruined, had confessed, with abundance of tears. People wanted 
Barend to get off. The Hemelers, prospectively wealthy, were 
not inclined to be hard on the author of their good fortune. 

Mary Brock had fallen crushed beneath the crash of all her 
splendid aspirations. At first she could only sit and moan. Then, 
at last, she got up—because she had to—and nursed both child 
and grandchild, in very clumsy manner, nursed them and cursed 
them and cried over them alternately—or even simultaneously, 
when her feelings got too much for her under the deep depression 
of Liza Hunkum’s—Hunkum’s, mind you !—-self-defeat. 

She sighed again. She felt she was a wicked woman; the 
music maddened her. She rejoiced at any relief; the door creaked 
open, and Barend Everts stood before her. 

He seemed to fill the attic. She thought he looked all the 
better for his long seclusion. There had been some strange 
rumour, lately, of money having come to him. But that was 
doubtless false. 

He came right into the middle of the room, stopped a moment 
to gaze down on the dead baby, looked across to Mary, seemed 
about to say something and then checking himself, in the hush, 
turned to the dark corner, to the bed. 

He kneeled beside it. “Liza,” he said, “I want to speak to 
you. I want to say something. May 1?” 

She opened her eyes and looked at him. 

“T’m going to America,” he hurried on. “I’ve got some money, 
Liza. "Tis the final payment on my mother’s legacy—her aunt’s, 
you remember—it’s come whilst I was in prison—five thousand 
guilders—a trifle over. I’m going to America to try and farm. 
I want you to come with me, Liza? ”’ 

“How could 1?” she said softly. “I don’t deserve to, Barend. 
Oh, Barend, you mustn’t take me. Oh no, no, no.” 
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“Liza, have you got my jacket? Did you hide it? Have you 
got it still?” 

She nodded. 

“ Liza, won’t you marry me?” 

“No, no, no,” she said almost izaudibly, unwillingly, even 
fainter. 

He bent so close, he kissed her before and between the words. 


THE END. 








CORRIGENDA, 


Vol, 121, p, 282, line 36, For “like Dragoons,” read * lurk dragons,” 
Ibid, line 38, For “ borrowed,” read “ burrowed,” 
P. 285, lines 31 and 32, For “ angelei,” read “ angelli.” 
P, 391, line 31, For “ Sir George Campbell,” read * Colonel James Callander of Craigforth.’” 
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